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THE CHINESE NAVY.—II. THE SIEGE OF WEI-HAI-WEI. 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CHINA. 


Tue fortified stations of Port 
Arthur and Wei-hai-wei, facing 
each other from opposite jaws of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, 
might have been expected to play 
a somewhat similar part in the 
operations of the war. Yet the 
sister ports stand at the opposite 
poles of Chinese warfare: their 
fate shows up the worst and the 
best that China can do, the one 
falling without a blow, the other 
making a notable though tragic 
resistance. What was it that 
differentiated them? That for 
China is the essential lesson to be 
learned from the war, and it is 
almost the only question which 
will repay the serious inquiry of 
foreigners. 

Port Arthur is sometimes re- 
ferred to in the papers as the 
“great arsenal” and so forth; but 
there was, in fact, no arsenal at 
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either port. Port Arthur had one 
dry dock, a deep-water basin able 
to contain the fleet, a set of work- 
shops, and a small building-yard. 
Wei-hai-wei was a protected har- 
bour, with torpedo-stations and the 
nucleus of workshops. No more. 
Port Arthur is only memorable 
for the four days’ massacre of its 
peaceable inhabitants. Wei-hai- 
wei will be famous for its exhibi- 
tion of wasted, because unassimil- 
ated, heroism, and such a medley 
of treachery and devotion, of in- 
eptitude and vigour, as a creator 
of incredible fiction would have 
hardly dared to group together. 
While the defence of the naval 
port brought the extremes of good 
and bad in the Chinese military 
character into direct embroilment, 
it was also an unmasked en- 
counter between the Eastern and 
Western spirit, which, like the 
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commotion of opposing currents, 
threw up froth and wreckage, with 
mere neutralising effect. The 
artistic, the philosophic, the human 
interest of the whole war centres 
in Wei-hai-wei. Of military in- 
terest, in the proper sense of the 
word, the siege, like the rest of the 
campaign, was singularly barren. 
The conditions being unique, ad- 
mitting of neither classification 
nor comparison, attempts to draw 
from it military lessons of any 
general application are likely to 
be futile. A correspondent of the 
‘Times,’ for example, argues, from 
the comparative condition of the 
forts and of the Japanese ships 
after the bombardment, the great 
superiority of forts to ships — 
which nobody doubted; but the 
writer misses the equally valid in- 
ference of the bad practice made 
by Japanese gunners, which has 
been remarked wherever a test was 
available. This is but a mild 
specimen of the fallacies which 
quasi - professional students are 
sure to fall into, who try to ex- 
tract from the recorded experience 
of Wei-hai-wei what formal records 
are unable to yield. 

The battle of the Yalu had con- 
vinced both the foreign and the 
Chinese officers who were engaged 
in it—with whom the present 
writer freely discussed the pros- 
pects—of the futility of carrying 
on the war in the actual condition 
of the fleet. The foreigners left 
the fleet in Port Arthur and rep- 
resented the case to the Govern- 
ment, urging them to set about 
immediate reorganising their forces 
or to make peace promptly. Un- 
able to grasp the situation or to 
take any practical decision, the 
authorities continued to potter 
along in the old way; but none of 
the foreigners would return to the 
fleet, which, without them, was 
impotent. At this crisis Captain 
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John M‘Clure, master-mariner, a 
man of courage and common-sense, 
was induced to accept the office 
of inspector of the fleet, in which 
capacity he did good service while 
the ships were in Port Arthur, not 
the least of which was to report to 
the Viceroy Li the desperate con- 
dition of the defence of that port, 
through the disagreement and in- 
competence of the military com- 
manders and the disorder of their 
troops. M‘Clure at the same time 
pointed out the folly of keeping the 
fleet shut upin that harbour. The 
order which confined them there 
was only rescinded on his repre- 
sentation, while the Japanese were 
on the march to Port Arthur. 

Following the traditional habit 
of applying the remedy when the 
disease is past cure, the Viceroy 
Li offered to M‘Clure the rank of 
Assistant Admiral with executive 
authority, with which commission 
in his pocket he joined the fleet, 
then hard pressed, for it was in the 
very week in which Port Arthur 
fell Mr W. Tyler, a volunteer 
who had been in the Yalu fight, 
was also induced to rejoin, with 
the rank of Commander, and was 
the only foreign officer present at 
both battles. The fleet was then as- 
sembled in the harbour of Wei-hai- 
wei, where they lay during the win- 
ter awaiting the expected attack. 

The first object of attention was 
the ironclad Chen-yuen, which had 
grazed a rock in entering the har- 
bour and ripped her bottom. There 
being no dock at Wei-hai-wei, the 
resources of the port and of the 
staff were strained to the utmost 
to patch the ship up for harbour 
work, She rendered valuable ser- 
vice in the defence. Her com- 
mander, Commodore Lin-tai-san, 
had committed suicide in conse- 
quence of the accident. 

A few additional foreign recruits 
had joined the fleet in Wei-hai-wei. 
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Among these were three gunners 
and one marine who had served in 
the British navy and had since 
been employed in the Chinese 
Revenue service, and one of the 
“ Americans” who had been taken 
out of the French mail-steamer at 
Kobe in November on suspicion of 
having a plan for destroying the 
Japanese fleet. 

Besides these, there remained of 
the permanent staff, Mr Schnell, 
the chief Artillery superintendent, 
who had had the supervision of all 
the land fortifications ; Mr Howard, 
engineer in charge of the workshop ; 
the harbour-master, Mr Kingsley ; 
and Dr Kirk at the hospital on 
Liu Kung-tao island. The non- 
combatants were sent away as 
soon as the Japanese landed in 
Yung-cheng Bay, except Mr How- 
ard and Dr Kirk, who remained to 
the last doing admirable service, 
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though deserted by their staffs. 
Mr Schnell it would be hard to 
classify as combatant or non-com- 
batant. He left the place and re- 
turned to it, and seems to have 
played an interesting part in the 
final diplomacy of the siege. 

On this motley fortuitous team, 
strangers to each other, without 
any common tie of devotion to a 
country or a cause, with no pro- 
fessional comradeship, or other 
bond of union, depended the final 
stand which the Chinese empire 
was to make before her enemy. 
Fate could not have contrived a 
more sardonic irony. Yet these 
seven men, engaged in a hopeless 
enterprise, on behalf of an alien 
country, showed themselves worthy 
of the best traditions of their race, 
proving for the thousandth time 
that, with men as with horses, it is 
“blood that does it.” 


THE DEFENCE, 


The port of Wei-hai-wei is formed 
by an irregular semicircular bay 
about seven miles wide, protected 
seaward by an island, Liu Kung- 
tao, two miles long and running 
to a height of 500 feet, its sloping 
side landward and steep side sea- 
ward. The island leaves an en- 
trance on either side, that on the 
east being wide and open, on the 
west narrow between the precipi- 
tous side of the island and the 
mountainous mainland. The two 
entrances were protected by forts 
on the mainland and on the island. 

Besides these there is a small 
island fort situated in the middle 
of the eastern passage, about one 
mile distant from the mainland 
and from the island of Liu Kung- 
tao respectively. All the forts 
were armed with the best modern 
artillery, mostly in perfect order. 
Booms were thrown across, and 
mines were laid in both entrances. 


For these there were two firing 
stations, both being on the main- 
land and in control of the military, 
which was one of the numerous 
mistakes of the defence, which did 
not, however, apparently contrib- 
ute directly to any disaster. 

The garrison cannot be precisely 
stated, but estimates and returns 
combined yield the following re- 
sults: in mainland fort, east and 
west, 4000 men; on Liu Kung-tao 
island, 1200 men. The former 
were under the command of Gen- 
eral Tai, who personally com- 
manded the western forts, the 
eastern being commanded by Gen- 
eral Liu, subordinate to Tai. 

The quality of these troops 
differed greatly. Those under 
Generals Tai and Liu— with an 
exception, to be noted presently— 
were undisciplined, and their pay 
was several months in arrear. 
His soldiers had told General Tai 
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plainly they would not fight for 
him—and they kept their word. 
The 1200 men on Liu Kung-tao 
were under the independent com- 
mand of General Chang, an officer 
who had been trained under for- 
eign instructors, and was a real 
soldier. His men were well drilled 
and efficient. He worked cordially 
with the admiral to the bitter end, 
bitter indeed for both of them. 
The fleet consisted of — 

Ting-yuen ironclad, in fighting 
and sea-going trim ; her sister ship 
Chen-yuen, fit only for harbour 
work. These were formidable ships 
for defensive purposes, though 
their armament was obsolete ; their 
heavy guns, 30.5 cm., were of 
short range, and they were with- 
out their heavy shells, the only 
three which they had during the 
war having been fired away at the 
Yalu in September. They had no 
quick-firing guns. Their bow and 
stern pivot guns, of 15 cm., were, 
under the circumstances, more 
effective than their heavy barbette 
guns. 

The Ching-yuen cruiser, ar- 
moured deck, carrying three 8-inch 
and two 6-inch guns. 

The 7'st-ywen cruiser, carrying 
two 2l-cm., one 15-cm. guns. 

The Ping-ywen cruiser, carrying 
one big gun, 28 cm., two 6-inch: 
12-inch armour, all under water. 

The Lai-yuen cruiser, not re- 
paired since the Yalu battle, where 
she was burnt to a shell: unsea- 
worthy, and without her proper 
armament. 

The Wei-yuen, old wooden train- 
ing-ship, Chinese built, carrying 
seven 10}-cm. guns. 

The Kwang-ping, small cruiser, 
put together in China, with three 
12-cm. quick-firing guns. 

The Kang-chi, small torpedo- 
depot ship, afterwards returned to 
the Chinese. Half a dozen small 
gunboats. A baker’s dozen tor- 
pedo-boats, of which two only 
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were fit for war-service, and they 
much too slow for the enemy. 

The crews numbered 2000 men. 
The fleet was commanded by Ad- 
miral Ting Ju-chang, a man of 
exceptional devotion to his coun- 
try’s service, and for whom a 
strong personal attachment quickly 
grew up on the part of the foreign 
volunteers, for like draws to like, 
and the brave appreciate the brave. 
The foreigners, in fact, grew so 
much to admire the admiral, that 
for him alone they were ready to 
risk their lives in the most desper- 
ate enterprises. 

The forces of the enemy were— 

25 men-of-war, lacking nothing. 

15 armed transports. 

22 torpedo-boats. 

An army of 25,000 men—all 
in the highest discipline, and 
full of fight. 

The first question to be decided, 
and it had to be considered more 
than once during the siege, was 
the disposal of the fleet,—whether 
to put to sea and force a battle, or 
remain in Wei-hai-wei and defend 
the place. It was easy for the 
Japanese and their news-agents to 
jeer at the Chinese admiral. One 
superficial critic said that Admiral 
Ting’s “shrinking into shelter” 
was a “final refutation” of all 
that had been alleged in favour 
of the Chinese, as if the com- 
mander of a fleet were a schoolboy, 
to “come on” whenever and wher- 
ever it suited his antagonist to call. 
These nimble - penned journalists 
knew little either of the man they 
were judging or his circumstances. 

It was only after much delibera- 
tion, summed up at a council of 
war on 20th January, that the 
admiral resolved to stay and share 
the fate of Wei-hai-wei. Among 
the reasons for this decision were 
these :— 

1. The Chen-yuen, though useful 
in the harbour, was unseaworthy. 
The Japanese, with the Port Arthur 
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dock and ample appliances, have 
not been able, after four months, 
to make her safe to go to Japan. 
The Lai-yuen was in scarcely better 
plight. The speed of the fleet at 
sea would have been 5 knots. 
Only three ships, the Ting-yuen, 
Ching-yuen, and Tsi-yuen, were fit 
to run the gauntlet, with the two 
best torpedo-boats. All the rest 
would have had to be sacrificed 
before starting. 

2. Where were the ships to go 
to? There was neither dock nor 
harbour for them where they would 
be any better off than at Wei- 
hai-wei, even if they escaped the 
enemy. 

3. The departure of the ships 
would have been the signal for the 
immediate surrender of the forts, 
for the garrison was always on the 
look-out for the desertion of the 
fleet. The forts would certainly 
have fired on them, even at night, 
as they passed out, and thus have 
given notice to the hostile fleet 
outside. 

4. It was well known to Admiral 
Ting, as it soon became plain to 
the foreign volunteers, that the 
fleet and the fleet alone would have 
to defend Wei-hai-wei. 

No doubt on cool balance of the 
comparative values of fleet and 
forts, especially judging after the 
event, the fleet, even reduced to 
three fighting ships, was the more 
precious of the two. 

But putting aside the important 
consideration that the Chinese 
Government could never have been 
brought so to regard the matter as 
to give its sanction to the volun- 
tary destruction of the numerically 
larger portion of the fleet on the 
doubtful chance of saving the re- 
mainder, the probabilities of the 
ships escaping to any secure har- 
bour were actually very small. 

The problem was summed up 
practically by Admiral M‘Clure 
in a telegram to Li Hung-chang 
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after the landing of the Japanese 
in Yung-cheng Bay, which was to 
the effect that, if the south-eastern 
mainland forts hold out, the posi- 
tion is absolutely secure; if the 
southern forts and guns are de- 
stroyed, Liu Kung-tao and the fleet 
will still be able to defend them- 
selves; but if these forts should 
fall intact into the hands of the 
enemy, the position would be 
grave, if not desperate. 

Thus the anxiety and the un- 
certainty were all on account of 
these mainland forts, whether or 
not their guns would be turned 
against the defenders themselves. 

On one point there was no un- 
certainty whatever in the mind of 
Admiral Ting: he knew the sol- 
diers in the forts would not fight ; 
and his whole diplomatic strategy 
was consequently directed towards 
persuading the commanders to 
evacuate in good time. He repre- 
sented to them that their forces 
were insufficient to garrison the 
forts and keep the open field as 
well, that it was most important 
to meet and stop the advance of 
the enemy, and that he would land 
a detachment of blue-jackets suffi- 
cient to garrison the forts tempor- 
arily. But the generals declined 
to avail themselves of this front 
door to desertion ; they preferred 
the back exit. 

The plan of defence was drawn 
up by M‘Clure, discussed and ap- 
proved by Admiral Ting and the 
captains, and every precautionary 
arrangement that their very de- 
fective appliances admitted of was 
made in the disposition of the fleet, 
and drills of all kinds were dili- 
gently carried out. The admiral 
took the business of defence wholly 
on his own shoulders. He alone 
saw the end from the beginning; 
yet with death confronting him, 
and the blind obstruction of the 
military chiefs thwarting his best 
efforts, he laboured night and day 
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as if engaged in the most promis- 
ing venture. 

To the mainland forts the ad- 
miral’s attention was most earnestly 
directed. With the foreign volun- 
teers he inspected the surrounding 
hills, studied the positions from the 
heights, and marked where the forts 
were exposed to attack from the 
land. The weakest side he seems 
to have judged to be the west, on 
account of an open bay which 
approached rather near where an 
enemy might land a force and sur- 
prise the forts. To guard against 
this, he established a line of re- 
doubts on the high ground in rear 
of the western forts,! in which were 
posted seamen under officers from 
the fleet. 

Batteries were similarly thrown 
up in rear of the south-eastern 
forts, which were found all ex- 
posed except No. 2, in front of 
which sandbag redoubts had been 
erected and practicable ground- 
mines thrown out. 

The commanders of the forts 
were totally ignorant, and careless 
through ignorance of every military 
precaution, and all except the one 
refused even to listen or to learn. 

One of these southern forts, 
Lung-miao-tsui (No.4), was so bad- 
ly placed that it was impossible to 
defend it with any available means, 
and from a height overlooking it 
the admiral marked it for early 
destruction. 

On inspection, the internal con- 
dition of the forts proved equally 
deplorable. They were armed with 
modern guns well mounted, some 
of heavy calibre, and all in beauti- 
ful order; but the ammunition 
was in disorder. They were short 
of shrapnel, the kind of shell most 
wanted for defence against troops, 
though they had plenty of common 
shell. Many of those they had 
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were filled with a mixture of sand 
and powder. They had no material 
of which to make bags for burst- 
ing charges ; no time-fuses for any 


gun. 


The state of the garrisons was 
indeed hopeless, for the men had 
no drill beyond the mere loading 
and firing of their big guns. They 
had had no night-exercises, nor 
instruction in any kind of night- 
signals, and were entirely ignorant 
of every kind of emergency duty— 
in short, neither officers nor men 
had an idea beyond the working 
of their guns: there was not even 
a sentry beyond the gate of the 
fort. 

One of the four south-eastern 
forts, Chao-po-tsui (No. 2), formed 
an unaccountable exception, for 
there Mr Howie reported the fort 
strongly garrisoned, with sandbag 
redoubts well placed all round on 
the land side and ground - mines 
well laid. Ammunition ample; 
armour - piercing, common, and 
shrapnel shell in plenty. The 
only defect was time-fuses for the 
shrapnel, which the gunner, Wal- 
pole, had repeatedly requisitioned, 
but without success, 

It was thus a matter of extreme 
urgency to provide for the destruc- 
tion of the whole of these forts, 
and the admiral set about this task 
with great energy. Mr Howie 
undertook the duty of preparing 
the explosives and appliances, while 
the gunners, Thomas and Walpole, 
who had been stationed at the 
southern forts, were intrusted with 
the task of placing everything in 
readiness for the expected emerg- 
ency, and teaching the naval gun- 
ner stationed in each fort how to 
use the appliances. 

The reception this party met 
with from the commandants of the 
forts was enough to drive the de- 





1 Though Fort No. 1 is shown on some plans, it seems never to have been 
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spairing admiral to anticipate his 
suicide. 

The western forts under General 
Tai refused to admit the sailors or 
the foreigners on any conditions, 
and the attempt to provide for 
the destruction of the guns there 
mounted was abandoned for the 
time being. 

In the south-eastern forts the 
plans of the admiral were equally 
frustrated, though not in so direct 
a manner; for the general in com- 
mand acquiesced in the necessity 
for the precautions, only when the 
sailors and foreigners attempted 
to place the apparatus in position 
they were opposed by the soldiers, 
who refused them admission to 
the forts, and even threatened 
their lives. On remonstrance with 
the general in the evening, he 
promised to smooth matters with 
his men, for there is much of the 
*‘one-man-one-vote” principle in 
Chinese military affairs; but on 
the party renewing the attempt 
on the following day, they received 
even worse treatment than before. 
The admiral had then no alterna- 
tive but to recall the foreigners 
and set them to other duties. He 
did not, however, abandon the pro- 
ject entirely, but left small parties 
of sailors in charge of the ex- 
plosives, with orders to wait for the 
flight of the soldiers, and then to 
blow up the guns, if there was 
time for them to do so, before the 
enemy entered. This was com- 
pleted on 25th January, five days 
after the landing of the Japanese, 
and five days before they attacked 
Wei-hai-wei. 

Having convinced himself by 
careful examination of the heights 
in rear of it that the fort Lung- 
miao-tsui (No. 4) was untenable, 
Admiral Ting persuaded General 
Liu to allow him to dismantle it. 
The crew of the Ching -yuen 
laboured at the task one whole 
day and night—23d January— 
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and had taken all the gear on 
board the Ching-yuen, shot and 
shell being brought to the jetty. 
But General Tai interfered—tele- 
graphed to the Government that 
he could not allow the fort to be 
dismantled, as it would dishearten 
the men! The necessity for destroy- 
ing these forts had already been 
explained, and was perfectly un- 
derstood by the proper authorities ; 
but official wheels within wheels, 
political currents, and what not, 
made them on this, as on so many 
less important occasions, yield to 
pressure against their better know- 
ledge. General Tai had more in- 
fluence at Court than Admiral 
Ting, and he therefore had his 
way. Admiral Ting was ordered 
to remount the guns, and another 
valuable twenty-four hours—25th 
January—was wasted in this cruel 
suicidal labour. Could human 
endurance bear up against such 
fatuity? The brave old man went 
on regardless of these fatal dis- 
couragements, well knowing that 
a sense of duty done was the sole 
reward that was to solace his last 
hours. This fort proved the most 
destructive to the defenders. 

The firing-stations for the sub- 
marine mines were both on shore 
and in charge of the military. 
Every effort had been made by 
Assistant Admiral M‘Clure_ to 
have them removed to Liu Kung- 
tao, the kernel of the defence, but 
the general resisted: one at least 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Of the forts on Liu Kung-tao the 
two which played the chief part 
in the siege were the eastern and 
western (Observatory Island). Be- 
sides these, a powerful battery of 
two disappearing guns, placed to 
command the west entrance, did 
excellent service in keeping the 
enemy clear of that entrance. The 
Liu Kung-tao forts were well sup- 
plied and well served, and need no 
qualified commendation. 
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which the Japanese named Zhih. 
Hindered from making use of the 
foreigners on shore, the admiral 
assigned to the three English 
gunners, Thomas, Walpole, and 
Clarkson, the care of the island 
fort in the middle of the eastern 
channel. There the foreigners 
were welcomed by the comman- 
dant. The condition of this fort 
was actually worse even than the 
others : it was under the command 
of a nephew of General Liu, by 
whom the proffered foreign aid 
was welcomed. 

The armament of the fort con- 
sisted of two 8-inch Armstrong dis- 
appearing guns, made in China, 
two 45-pounders, quick-firing, and 
four old 9-pounders. The guns, 
especially the 8-inch, had suffered 
seriously from neglect, and every- 
thing about the fort was in dis- 
order, presenting a remarkable 
contrast with the mainland forts, 
whose Krupp guns were kept in 
the most perfect condition. The 
difference is explained by the fact 
that the Artillery Superintendent 
was a Kruppist, while there was 
no one interested in preserving the 
Armstrong guns. The mirrors for 
sighting had been removed, so that 
the guns had to be raised to the 
firing position before being laid, 
thus exposing both gun and men, 
and more than nullifying the 
advantages of the disappearing 
mounting. The guns were ten 
years old: the rings, which should 
have been removed at least once 
a-year, had never been changed at 
all, and the consequence was the 
breech-blocks worked stiffly, which 
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tired and disgusted the men. This 
defect was eventually remedied in 
the thickest of the fight by Mr 
Howard, who, crippled by rheuma- 
tism, in frightful cold, and under 
heavy fire, went off to the island 
fort, and with his own hands, for 
his assistants had all left, he put 
these breech-blocks in working 
order. 

Of ammunition there were 104 
rounds of common shell and 46 of 
armour-piercing. Of the former 
there were only four filled, and 
the nature of the filling deserves 
record. The first examined was 
filled with sand, the second was 
half filled with broken prismatic 
powder, the third was filled with 
sand and some fine-grain powder 
next the plug, the fourth was 
properly filled. One hundred were 
empty, and there was no flannel 
or other material for bags for 
bursting charges. The powder 
also was bad, perished. The gun- 
ners found by experience that for 
a range of 4000 yards they had 
to raise the sights to 7000, and 
that their effective range was 
practically reduced to the shorter 
distance. The time-fuses were also 
unsuitable. 

The proper garrison of the fort 
was 80 men; there were only 40. 
The foreigners requisitioned for 40 
more. There were only 4 rifles: 
another 76 were indented for: 15 
only were sent, and no men. <Ad- 
miral Ting had to supply the defi- 
ciency of men by detaching 25 
sailors, which were reckoned as the 
equivalent of at least 50 soldiers. 

The other deficiencies were 
eventually made good from the 
magazines at Liu Kung-tao. 


THE ATTACK 


began on 20th January by the 
landing of a Japanese force at 
Yung-cheng Bay, about thirty 
miles to the eastward of Wei-hai- 


wei. They were unopposed, the 
Chinese soldiery flying headlong 
without firing a shot. On the 
same day a Japanese squadron 
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reconnoitred off Wei-hai-wei, keep- 
ing well out of range. The Japan- 
ese general took all the precautions 
which military science prescribes 
in a country where an enemy blocks 
the way, and the troops conse- 
quently took ten days to cover the 
distance between Yung-cheng and 
Wei-hai-wei. During that time 
the Chinese had ideal opportunities 
of obstructing the enemy’s march : 
the nature of the country and the 
severity of the season were emi- 
nently favourable for defensive 
war; but absolutely no attempt 
was made to dispute the advance 
of the enemy. At last, on 30th 
January, the enemy appeared in 
the rear of the south-eastern forts, 
at Fort No. 4, the Japanese fleet 
showing itself at the same time 
off the entrance to the harbour, 
whence it fired at the mainland 
forts. 

Though the Chinese soldiers, in 
forts or elsewhere, made no resist- 
ance, the admiral, in the Ching- 
yuen, with gunboats and torpedo- 
boats, retarded the onward march 
of the enemy by well-aimed fire, 
under which the Japanese advance 
suffered severely. The behaviour 
of the Japanese troops under the 
fire was perfect: they fell back 
in admirable order on their sup- 
ports, as if on parade, and then 
returning in force, carried the 
position with a rush, the Chinese 
soldiers disputing nothing, but 
running as fast as their legs would 
carry them. The aspect of the two 
armies as observed from the ships 
presented a painful contrast,— 
the one moving in regular military 
formation; the other variously 
described by the spectators as 
being bowled over like rabbits or 
huddled like sheep. They were 
not allowed to run in peace, how- 
ever, for the enemy hotly pursued 
them, two converging divisions 
disputing the honours of the chase. 
This led the Japanese along an 
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exposed plain accessible from the 
bay, of which movement Admiral 
Ting took excellent advantage. 
Taking a light-draught “alpha- 
betical” gunboat close in-shore, 
he punished the Japanese severely 
with his machine-guns. As for 
the forts, they fell one after 
another into the hands of the 
enemy, the Chinese vacating them 
without the pretence of a struggle, 
and between 9 A.M. and noon the 
whole southern shore of the bay 
was in possession of the Japanese. 

General Liu, who had kept a 
launch ready under steam for two 
days previously, escaped to Liu 
Kung-tao, while his troops took 
the highroad to Chefoo. It seems 
contrary to military etiquette for 
a Chinese general and his men 
to run in the same direction. It 
may as well be mentioned here 
that this gallant officer was sub- 
sequently condemned by Imperial 
decree to execution on the spot 
where he should happen to be 
arrested. But it is not always 
easy to arrest a culprit with due 
command of money. 

The fatal hour had now come, 
which the admiral and his officers 
had been striving to avert, when 
their own splendid guns were 
to be turned on themselves. The 
Japanese began immediately to 
work these big guns, not skilfully 
at first, or with much effect, pos- 
sibly owing to the fact that the 
occupants were infantry men. 
Still, first against the fleet, and 
next against Itao forts, No. 3 
and No. 4, each with two guns, 
testified to the defenders, as well 
as to the Japanese fleet in the 
offing, that the southern forts had 
passed into the enemy’s hands. 

Gradually, in succeeding days, 
as the Japanese sailors, skilled 
artillerists, replaced the first cap- 
tors, and the resources of Port 
Arthur, where similar material 
had been captured, were brought 
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into use, the fire from these south- 
ern forts became serious, and in 
the event decisive. 

But the south-eastern forts did 
not all fall intact to the enemy. 
The No. 2 fort, where the intrepid 
naval gunner Li was waiting with 
the explosives, was silent. Then 
a terrific explosion, repeated a few 
seconds later, took place, and the 
fleet knew that this brave fellow 
had been as good as his word. 
He had promised the admiral that 
if he was prevented by the soldiers 
from destroying the guns at the 
critical moment, he would put a 
joss-stick into the magazine. Un- 
happily his own valuable life was 
sacrificed in the performance of 
this duty, for among the party 
of sailors brought off by the tor- 
pedo-boats which waited for them, 
the brave gunner was not found.! 
The sailors had not been so suc- 
cessful at the other forts, though 
they thought they had destroyed 
the guns on one of them. 

As illustrative of Chinese char- 
acter, the heroism of naval gunner 
Li deserves notice. A bargain was 
struck between him and the ad- 
miral, that he was to receive a 
large sum if he blew up the fort. 
Considering that he had reached 
the limit of his promotion, and 
had nothing to look forward to 
in the service, he was willing to 
risk his life for the promised re- 
ward, reflecting that if he perished 
in the attempt his family would be 
placed in comfort for life. Devo- 
tion to family is the one species of 
loyalty which can always be reck- 
oned on in a Chinaman. But it 
is uncertain whether the admiral’s 
promise will be fulfilled by the 
Government. 

Admiral M‘Clure then took the 
Ting-yuen over to bombard No. 4 
fort, and from a distance of 2000 
yards, the men working zealously, 
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they silenced three out of its four 
guns in about two hours. 

And it was one of the coinci- 
dences of the siege that the destruc- 
tion of the three guns was effected 
by five successive shots. The first 
shell dismounted the left of the 
three guns, second shot missed, 
third dismounted the right-hand 
gun, fourth missed, fifth shot 
smashed the centre gun of the 
three. The remaining gun defied 
all efforts to dismount it, and kept 
up its fire to the bitter end, rein- 
forced by the 15-cm. guns which 
had been brought down from the 
hill-batteries in rear of the south 
forts, which had been abandoned 
by the Chinese. The battle was 
fairly begun. 

Officers sent to report on Itao 
brought the news that the soldiers 
there had refused to man their 
guns, In the middle of the en- 
gagement, just when the fire from 
Itao was most effective, the men, 
with the exception of four, left the 
guns, saying the breeches were stiff 
and would not work: they went to 
their food, and were in no hurry 
to return. Here golden opportun- 
ities were lost. What was to be 
done with such a refractory crew? 
Only one thing, replace them by 
sailors, of whom a reinforcement 
of twenty was sent. It may be 
said, however, “in mitigation of 
damages,” that it is the custom 
of the best Chinese artillerymen 
to go to dinner punctually as the 
hour strikes, even in the middle 
of an engagement. The better- 
disciplined sailors do not leave 
their guns, but they growl hor- 
ribly if their meal-hour finds them 
unavoidably engaged. The men 
are cool enough to eat leisurely 
with shell flying round them. 

But now the western forts had 
to be attended to. Would the 
fatuous General Tai have learned 








1 It is said that Gunner Li has since been heard of as a prisoner in Japan. 
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anything from what had just been 
enacted before his eyes? Would 
he now permit provision being 
made against his own defeat? To 
the competent hands of Mr Howie 
was intrusted once more the emer- 
gency duty of destroying the guns 
on the western forts; and the 
same evening he landed with Mr 
Mellows, gunner of the Ting-yuen, 
and Lieutenant Chu. On reaching 
the mining-station they found the 
military wild with panic, no assist- 
ance obtainable from them. But 
the mining-captain, Wong, himself 
lent valuable aid. After nine 
hours’ labour, aggravated greatly by 
the want of convenient material, 
the charges were placed, and every- 
thing made ready for the explosion. 
On the next day the admiral went 
on shore at daylight to verify a 
report that the garrisons had fled, 
and it was thereupon decided to 
at once destroy the western forts. 
Mr Howie with Mr Mellows again 
undertook the task, and calling for 
volunteers among the crew of the 
Ting-yuen, nearly the whole ship’s 
company came forward, from whom 
thirty men were selected. The 
Chinese sailors are under perfect 
discipline, and obey the orders of 
their officers with alacrity; but 
when any specially dangerous out- 
of-the-way job is on hand, they 
prefer a foreign leader. Him they 
will follow cheerfully to death—or 
elsewhere. On reaching the forts, 
the party found the whole previous 
night’s work had been lost. The 
charges were in their place, 
batteries in position, and wires 
connected up; but the wires had 
been cut! Another link in the 
chain of evidence pointing to 
treachery coupled with cowardice. 
The difficulty of destroying the 
guns was thus immeasurably in- 
creased ; but, thanks tothe resource- 
ful Howie, the task was accom- 
plished in a workmanlike manner, 
not a single gun in the western 
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forts having been heard during the 
siege. The timely desertion of this 
garrison was indeed the only piece 
of good fortune the defenders en- 
joyed. 

Before leaving the western side, 
the same party effected the destruc- 
tion of the mining-station which 
was situated there. 

On the heights above the western 
forts Admiral Ting had planted 
certain new batteries or redoubts 
manned by seamen, who all be- 
haved nobly, not one having left 
his post until recalled. The con- 
duct of these small detachments 
is an interesting minor feature of 
the war, because it is precisely in 
such isolated positions that the 
Chinese soldier is supposed to be 
utterly untrustworthy. In this 
trial discipline was shown to have 
done more for the men than for 
their officers, for several of the 
latter slipped away without leaving 
their address, while their men stood 
their ground. Of these officers, 
Captain Wu, who commanded the 
Kwang-chia at the Yalu, and took 
her out of action unscathed, only 
to wreck her on a reef in his haste 
to get home, had been educated in 
the United States, was the most 
eloquent man in the fleet, and 
was known along the China coast 
as “Yankee Jack.” Lieutenant 
Wen of the admiral’s staff was 
another of those who left his men 
without warning, and who ought 
to have known better. In brilliant 
contrast to their conduct was that 
of Captain Sa, next to Captain 
Yang of the Chen-yuen, the 
quietest man in the fleet, who held 
the post assigned to him until re- 
called, and who with a party of 
ten seamen brought back all the 
ammunition from the hill-batteries 
in the face of the enemy. Subse- 
quently Captain Sa did heroic 
service in command of the naval 
detachment which was stationed 
on Itao, and his men were as re- 
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solute as himself. Thus do we 
find extremes meeting in this 
strange warfare, men educated and 
trained together, fed on the same 
traditions, facing opposite ways at 
the decisive moment, as if the same 
fountain could bring forth sweet 
water and bitter. 

The winter climate of North 
China is known to be severe; 
and if one were to predict from 
averages the period of intensest 
cold, it would be precisely the last 
week in January and first in Feb- 
ruary. The winter of 1894-95 
happened to be one of quite excep- 
tional rigour, with strong north- 
erly gales, and the time chosen 
for the attack on Wei-hai-wei was 
well calculated to test the endur- 
ance of the Japanese soldier and 
sailor. The cold was terrible, and 
the sufferings of men on the march 
in a rough mountainous country 
will never be known. The Japan- 
ese pushed on from the south- 
eastern forts towards the small 
walled town which gives its name 
to the bay. But they had received 
a sharp lesson from Admiral Ting, 
and would not trust again to the 
beach road. They made for the 
western forts by an extraordinar- 
ily circuitous march over a rugged 
and difficult country, where the 
troops were indeed under shelter, 


THE 


The Japanese now held the 
whole of the mainland, the eastern 
horn of the bay with heavy guns, 
the western without guns. The 
defence was reduced to the forts 
at the extremities of the island of 
Liu Kung- tao, the small island- 
fort Itao in the eastern channel, 
and the fleet; the latter playing 
the most active part in the war, 
which raged from the 3d to the 
13th February. 

On the 2d February, Admiral 
M‘Clure, with the Tsi- yuen and 


so far as the enemy was concerned, 
but where they were exposed to 
the terrors of the sky, blinding 
snow, and an icy gale that cut into 
the bones and marrow. Many 
must have perished or been frost- 
bitten during the march, for it 
was the third day before they 
emerged on the western side of the 
bay, having fetched a compass of 
many miles to circumvent—noth- 
ing! The Chinese troops had made 
a clean and timely bolt two days 
before. Their general, as usual, 
did not accompany them in their 
retreat, possibly fearing the ‘‘ Great 
Unpaid.” But what it is that 
Chinamen do fear is really a puzzle, 
for they court the King of Terrors 
himself whenever they are non- 
plussed. General Tai committed 
suicide at Liu Kung-tao on the 
night of February 1, setting a 
lamentable example, which was 
followed by men of a nobler mould 
than this peculating poltroon of a 
mandarin. Had the poor man not 
made away with himself, it was 
said the admiral would have had 
him beheaded, his authority now 
extending even so far as that. 
Nevertheless, posthumous honours 
were showered on General Tai 
from the fountain of honour, as 
if he had been the one hero of 
the war. 


SIEGE, 


Lai- yuen, Commander Tyler ac- 
companying, steamed within 2400 
yards of the south-eastern forts, 
and bombarded them. After a few 
rounds the forts ceased firing. At 
the same time Admiral Ting was 
in the Kwang-ping on the west 
side, shelling small detachments of 
Japanese which were moving be- 
tween the forts there, which they 
had just occupied. Two sailors 
were allowed to land in the dingy 
to capture a Japanese flag seen 
flying on a battery, and they 
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brought back two, earning the 
small pecuniary reward which is 
the usual incitement to Chinese 
deeds of gallantry. 

Japanese newspaper critics have 
remarked, and this time with truth, 
that the Chinese lost a great oppor- 
tunity in not landing promptly and 
recovering the south-eastern forts, 
while they were as yet occupied 
by only a small force of Japanese. 
Such an obvious movement was not 
overlooked on the Chinese side, 
and a plan of attack, proposed 
by Admiral Ting and approved by 
the officers, was intrusted to Com- 
mander Tyler, assisted by Mr 
Howie with seamen volunteers. 
As always, more came forward 
than were required—in fact, nearly 
the whole fleet, including stokers, 
offered themselves for this storm- 
ing-party. The scheme failed 
through the start being made too 
late in the day, which was owing 
to the want of proper co-ordination 
in the arrangements, which again 
was a natural consequence of the 
heterogeneity of the force em- 
ployed. The Japanese, perceiving 
what was intended, rapidly rein- 
forced the garrisons, and when the 
landing-party had got half-way to 
the shore, they were recalled by 
signal from the admiral. There 
could, of course, have been no idea 
of taking and holding these forts 
against 25,000 men; but if they 
could have been destroyed, or the 
guns disabled, it would have been 
a most telling achievement for the 
Chinese side, as it was the guns 
from these forts that inflicted 
almost all the injury sustained by 
bombardment. 

The Japanese throughout the 
war had never allowed themselves 
to be hurried, and at Wei-hai-wei 
the same policy of extreme caution 
was observed, with a view to the 
economy of men and material. 
Having at all points and at all 
times an overwhelming preponder- 
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ance of force, they could afford to 
follow any scheme of strategy they 
pleased without compromising the 
results of the campaign. Their 
carefulness was especially marked 
in their naval operations; and 
considering the work done, the 
weather encountered, and their 
close investment of Chinese ports, 
the casualties in the Japanese fleet 
have been singularly few. 

The time had now come, how- 
ever, for the navy to act. The 
generals had conquered their ele- 
ment, and waited for the admiral to 
show himself master of his, The 
first attack was made by the 
Japanese fleet on 3d February, the 
whole twenty-five ships joining, 
sixteen with eight torpedo-boats 
at the east entrance, the remainder 
at the west. The eastern attack 
was in four divisions of four ships 
each. The divisions attacked in 
succession, steaming in towards 
Itao in column line ahead until 
they came within 4000 yards, 
when they turned to port and 
delivered their fire. This was re- 
turned by Itao and the fleet with 
spirit. The southern fort No. 3 
did much more damage than the 
Japanese fleet, many men, both 
afloat and ashore, being killed and 
wounded by its fire. The Japan- 
ese fleet retired about 3.30 p.m, 
the Chinese employing the re- 
mainder of the daylight in steam- 
ing over and bombarding the No. 3 
fort. During the day the western 
entrance was guarded by the Chen- 
yuen battle-ship: her crew, spoil- 
ing for fight, sent a long shot at 
the Naniwa, about 8000 yards 
distant, and hit her in the stern; 
but the Japanese were very cir- 
cumspect in their approaches to 
the west entrance, and gave few 
opportunities to the Chinese ships 
or to the heavy guns placed to com- 
mand that entrance. It was ob- 
served throughout the siege that 
the Japanese ships were especially 
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wary about coming within range 
of the two Chinese ironclads, pos- 
sibly thinking the ships must now 
have a supply of the heavy shell 
which were wanting at the Yalu. 
These shell, however, were lying 
in Shanghai, having arrived from 
Europe too late to help the 
fleet. 

The net result of the day’s 
work was probably not particu- 
larly encouraging to the assailants, 
and perhaps neither side expected 
much from games of long-bowls. 
The thunder and smoke of great 
guns do not appal those experi- 
enced in war. It is the silent 
invisible force which is feared. 
The attack on Wei-hai-wei was 
essentially a torpedo affair, as was 
well understood on both sides. 
Unfortunately for the Chinese, 
their torpedo fleet, excepting two, 
were fatally deficient in fighting 
qualities. Only two of the boats 
were well armed and had any 
speed, and even these were too 
slow for the enemy, while the 
noise they made when in motion 
would have scared a flock of wild- 
fowl two miles away. Dashing 
things would have been done on 
the Chinese side: there were the 
men to do them, but the instru- 
ment always failed. The Chinese 
torpedo-boats, for these reasons, 
were never able to get near the 
Japanese ships. 

From the beginning of the siege 
a diligent patrol was maintained 
during the night. For this duty 
the torpedo - boats were specially 
adapted, and they were kept very 
hard at work every night. The 
ships of the fleet likewise did 
patrol duty. The Itao fort was 
also a useful watch-tower, and it 
was from there that the first 
alarm was given of the insidious 
designs of the Japanese torpedo- 
flotilla. During a lull in the 


bombardment — which was con- 
tinued de die in diem—on the 
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4th February the admiral learned 
from Itao that on the previous 
night the enemy’s torpedo-boats 
had been heard chopping. at the 
end of the booms. The fort had 
fired in the direction of the noise, 
when the torpedo-boats made off. 
The attack was renewed the follow- 
ing night with disastrous effect, 
and the second grand calamity— 
the first being the loss of the 
southern forts with their guns— 
was added to the record. On the 
setting of the moon in the morn- 
ing of 5th February, between three 
and four o'clock, the Japanese 
torpedo-boats got inside the boom, 
and three of them were observed 
approaching the flag-ship Ting- 
yuen, one on each quarter, and 
one on the port-bow. In the 
darkest night the swift motion 
of the torpedo-boat betrays itself 
to the experienced eye by the 
faint white line of phosphores- 
cence it leaves in its wake, and 
at a distance of 800 yards or so 
the boat cannot be concealed. 
The Ting-yuen’s fire was turned 
on her assailants, her heavy guns 
throwing shrapnel, while from all 
her machine-guns a hailstorm of 
projectiles was poured on_ the 
daring foes. But they proceeded 
on their deadly mission, regardless 
of a fire that ought to have anni- 
hilated them. Their escape is 
attributed to the wild shooting of 
the Chinese, and most other 
gunners, at moving objects in the 
dark. The men do not adjust 
their sights to the varying dis- 
tance of the object. It is a lesson 
in the advantages of night-exer- 
cises, and proves the necessity for 
electric night-sights. A further 
difficulty in the way of the Chinese 
gunners was the smoke from their 
own guns, which helped the enemy 
to fix the position of the ship, 
while concealing him from the 
gunners, who must either cease 
firing till the smoke clears off or 
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blaze away at random. In the 
face of this ring of fire, the 
Japanese boats with perfect pre- 
cision steamed to their proper 
distance, turned deliberately, and 
shot their torpedoes. One of 
these boats was undoubtedly sunk 
in that attack and never seen 
more ; two others were disabled, 
and found next day with all their 
torpedoes discharged. There seems 
to be some doubt as to which 
torpedo actually struck the Ting- 
yuen, some of the officers observ- 
ing one and some another, but it 
was a fatal blow to the ship. The 
effect is thus described by Com- 
mander Tyler :— 

“5th Feb.—About 2 A.M. we 
heard the Japanese ships bom- 
barding the forts. It was a bright 
moonlight night. The moon set 
about 3.30 a.m. Shortly after, 
alarm-rockets went up from the 
south of Itao. Presently firing 
took place from some of the 
ships, and afterwards we ourselves 
opened fire, though I could not 
myself distinguish an enemy’s 
boat. After a while we ceased 
firing, and just then I saw with 
my glasses a dark object about 
half a mile away, on our port- 
beam. Fire was opened on it, 
and I ran up the standard com- 
pass erection to get a better view. 
I saw a torpedo-boat approaching 
us, end on. When about 300 
yards off, she turned hard-a-port. 
Just then I saw one of our shot 
take effect, a cloud of steam rising 
from the boat. A few seconds 
after she turned, her torpedo 
struck us. It was a loud dull 
thud and a heavy quivering shock, 
a column of water dashed over the 
decks, and a faint sickly smell of 
the explosives. Within a few 
seconds the bugle had sounded 
‘water-tight doors.’ It was the 
routine that certain doors should 
always be closed at ‘man-and-arm 
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ship,’ the remainder to be closed 
by bugle-call. The torpedo evi- 
dently burst into a storeroom 
under my cabin. The floor of this 
storeroom is the armoured deck, 
and I think the damage must 
have been inflicted about the edge 
of that deck. Within a minute 
of being hit I was down below. 
The water was bubbling up from 
one of the water-tight hatches, 
and there was about a foot of 
water in my cabin. The ship had 
listed slightly almost immediately. 
I saw the water-tight doors above 
the armoured deck were carefully 
closed, and then went to the 
engine-room. There I was shocked 
to find that port engine-room was 
filling. The routine in the engine- 
room was that all water-tight 
doors there should be closed at 9 
P.M. (evening quarters), and there 
was no doubt in my mind that 
they were closed. I asked the 
engineer whether the circulating 
pump had been turned on to the 
main drain, and he assured me 
that it was so. The water-tight 
doors in the engine-room are 
‘wedge-doors.’ I know that they 
were in working order and were 
kept clean. They were all leaking 
badly, however, and the engineers 
were trying to shore them in. 

“ At that time I thought the 
torpedo had hit and damaged the 
skins in the vicinity of the after- 
bulkhead of the engine-room, or 
rather this is the conclusion I 
came to, when I found the port 
engine-room filling. Very soon, 
however, the door in the fore-and- 
aft bulkhead began to leak badly ; 
then the door between engine-room 
and stoke-hole. Presently, too, 
water began to leak through door 
of the starboard middle passage. 
How water managed to get there 
I cannot imagine, except on the 
supposition that the bulkhead 
gave way. And so the sad busi- 
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ness went on, the water gradually 
flowing from one compartment to 
another. The starboard stoke-hole 
kept clear of water for some time, 
and of course as long as there was 
steam, and as long as the circulat- 
ing pumps could be worked, they 
were worked. I expected these 
pumps to be able to keep down in 
the engine-room such water as 
leaked through the water-tight 
doors, but this was not the case ; 
the water rose steadily. 

“To go back to the beginning. 
When I saw the port engine-room 
filling, I, as I said before, came to 
the conclusion that the damage 
inflicted was very great, and al- 
though the idea of trying to close 
the hole did enter my mind, I 
came to the conclusion that it was 
quite impossible. In any case, 
however, we had not the gear. 
There were no collision-mats, nor 
were there any sails on board—all 
gear had been put on shore. 

‘“‘As soon as we had been struck 
we weighed anchor. Ting had 
no idea of the seriousness of the 
damage inflicted, and gave orders 
for the ship to be taken to the 
south side of Itao to guard the 
entrance. This is comparatively 
deep water. As soon as I found 
the extent of the flooding, I told 
him that the ship would not float, 
and that he ought to beach at 
once before she increased her list 
any more.” 

The torpedo-boat, which was 
believed by Commander Tyler to 
have done for the Ting-yuen, was 
found next day with her crew of 
four scalded to death. The bodies 
were carefully coffined by the Chin- 
ese sailors and decently buried on 
Liu Kung-tao, with precautions 
against any chance indignity on 
the part of the soldiery there. 

The destruction of the Ting- 
yuen was a worthy objective of 
the Japanese, for not only was 
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she the only real fighting ship in 
the fleet, but there were ordinarily 
on board Admiral Ting, Assistant 
Admiral M‘Clure, Commander Ty- 
ler, Mr Howie, and, in short, the 
brain and soul of the defence of 
Wei-hai-wei. On the night in 
question, however, M‘Clure was 
on board the Lai-yuen. 

Few things are more chilling to 
the nerves than a torpedo-attack. 
From the time the boats are de- 
scried approaching through the 
gloom, during the fateful two 
minutes of convulsive effort of 
gunners to beat them off, till the 
deadly messenger is shot whizzing 
into the water, thenceforward be- 
yond the power of man to arrest, 
the strain is agonising. The Chin- 
ese sailors on the Ting-yuen proved 
their manhood under the ordeal, 
betraying no trepidation, working 
with a will, and maintaining per- 
fect discipline. The foreign officers 
declare no seamen in the world 
could have acquitted themselves 
better. 

Having once discovered the way 
in, the enterprising Japanese fol- 
lowed up their success with vigour. 
And here it seems not amiss to 
say, that the cautious handling of 
the Japanese fleet when nothing 
was to be gained by precipitancy 
but big butchers’ bills was counter- 
poised by the utmost audacity when 
the exigencies of the service called 
for it. The perseverance of the 
torpedo officers had eluded the 
vigilance of the Chinese patrol, 
otherwise the assailants could 
never have got through the 
booms. Nor are the Chinese 
officers to be too severely blamed 
for their somnolence, for the tor- 
pedo-flotilla had, like the fleet 
generally, been overworked, kept 
incessantly on the go, without 
proper sleep, working night and 
day without relief. 

Such a strain might be borne for 
27 
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a couple of days, but at length 
Nature asserts her claims. And 
so it happened with the Chinese 
harbour patrol. Its fate was only 
part of the general collapse, due to 
the inadequacy of force and of 
means to sustain such a siege. 

On the morning of 6th February 
another successful torpedo-attack 
was made, the victims on the oc- 
casion being the cruiser Lai-yuen, 
the training-ship Wei-yuen, and a 
large launch, all near the jetty at 
Liu Kung-tao. The torpedo-boats 
entered under the fire of the ships, 
which was, however, wild and in- 
effective in the darkness. The 
scene which daylight revealed is 
described as sickening. The Lai- 
yuen was bottom up, the Wei-yuen 
sunk, a lighter loaded with am- 
munition from the Ting-yuen was 
wrecked, and the sea-bottom was 
thrown up over the jetty. 

The effect of these accumulat- 
ing disasters was depressing to the 
sailors. Their losses from the sink- 
ing of the ships and the fire of the 
south forts during the 5th and 
6th February were reported at 
200 men. ‘This was followed by a 
heavy attack by ships and forts on 
the 7th, which put many more hors 
de combat. <A general feeling of 
weariness and discontent began to 
show itself in the fleet. The Ting- 
yuen was sunk up to the main- 
deck; the men complained, not 
unnaturally, of being left on a 
wreck, and something had to be 
done with them and the ship. 
Heavy guns were ordered to be 
disabled, and light guns removed, 
officers and crew sent ashore to 
assist at the forts. The foreign 
officers lost everything on board 
the Ting-yuen, and got wet besides. 
Their condition, with a tempera- 
ture scarcely endurable with the 
comforts of a house, was not en- 
viable. 

But in proportion as the besieged 
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were disheartened, the besiegers 
were elated. A heavy attack was 
kept up during the 6th from 9 
A.M. till 3 p.m., when the enemy’s 
fleet retired. The hospital was 
now full, the staff had taken 
leave, and Commander Tyler was 
detached to assist Dr Kirk. 

On the following night —i.e., 
morning of the 7th—two Japanese 
torpedo - boats were observed to 
enter from the eastward, and Mr 
Howie was told off to sweep the 
harbour for them. The Chinese 
lieutenant commanding proposed 
to give chase with the two tor- 
pedo-boats which were serviceable, 
and endeavour to capture or de- 
stroy the enemy. The Japanese 
boats declined the challenge, and 
as the Chinese boats were slower, 
as well as noisy, the enemy had 
little difficulty in escaping. Up 
to that time Lieutenant Choy (or 
Tsai) had enjoyed a first-class repu- 
tation, which he strangely belied 
on the very next day, heading the 
desertion of the whole torpedo- 
flotilla. In the Chinese character 
there are. many enigmas, and their 
motives of action are often past 
finding out. Of course Lieutenant 
Choy by his conduct marked him- 
self traitor and coward, a char- 
acter inconsistent with his previ- 
ous record. Such contradictions 
meet one at every turn in inter- 
course with Chinese. Even among 
the mandarins, who are bywords 
of financial corruption, one comes 
now and then unexpectedly on 
deeds which indicate a high order 
of courage and apparent disin- 
terestedness. 

The loss of the torpedo-fleet was 
more nominal than real. The boats 
had proved of doubtful utility, had 
not been able to keep the harbour 
clear, and the conditions of the 
night-patrol were such as to neu- 
tralise their services to a great 
extent. The risk of their being 
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mistaken for the enemy was always 
great; indeed, the more daring 
they were in the performance of 
their patrol duty, the more likely 
were they to be so mistaken in 
dark nights. Even the Lai-yuen 
cruiser on night-duty was so mis- 
taken and fired on, with Assistant 
Admiral M‘Clure on board. In 
truth, the more delicate branches 
of military and naval service can 
only be safely undertaken by picked 
and thoroughly trained men, com- 
manded by officers and working 
with consorts, all strung up to the 
highest pitch of efficiency. The 
absence of this homogeneous train- 
ing, intimate knowledge, and vital 
confidence both in motives and 
measures, was one of the causes 
of the fall of the naval port. This 
was shown in every misadventure 
that happened in Wei-hai-wei. 

The fatal success of the two tor- 
pedo attacks was due, among other 
things, to the absence of torpedo- 
nets on board the ships. Only 
when the destruction of the whole 
fleet was threatened it was found, 
under pressure, that one net ac- 
tually existed, in store on Liu 
Kung-tao, but without booms ; nor 
were the ships fitted with sockets. 
When the net had been dragged 
out of store, it was lashed on spars 
supported on junks, which were 
moored so as to form a barrier for 
the Chen-yuen, the hulls of their 
sunken consorts being utilised by 
the other ships as auxiliary de- 
fences against the torpedoes. 

The heaviest attack during the 
siege was the 7th February, when 
the whole Japanese fleet and the 
south forts commenced an energetic 
bombardment at daybreak on the 
eastern fort of Liu Kung-tao and 
Itao. The Japanese, it was ob- 
served, let no advantage, great or 
small, slip throughout the siege, 
during which they must have 
gained valuable experience in the 
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conduct of a campaign. As an 
illustrative detail they opened fire 
from the ships at sunrise, perceiv- 
ing that at that hour the sun was 
in the direct line of sight of the 
Chinese, who could not lay their 
guns. The Chinese fleet was con- 
sequently forced to retire out of 
range until the sun was sufficient- 
ly high to admit of their sighting 
their guns. The fleet drew east- 
ward again as soon as they could 
aim with effect at the Japanese 
ships, and a severe bombardment 
continued throughout the day until 
4 pM. Twice the Japanese tor- 
pedo-boats attempted to reach the 
Chinese ships, but were both times 
repulsed. Admiral Ting was on 
board the Ching-yuen, M‘Olure on 
the Chen-yuen, the various ships 
moving from one station to the 
other as the danger threatened. 
The south forts having now five 
guns at work, did heavy damage 
both to the ships and to Itao fort, 
the fire of the Japanese fleet hav- 
ing little appreciable effect either 
now or at any stage of the siege. 
Indeed it was afterwards observed 
that the Japanese ships had suf- 
fered a good deal more than the 
Chinese, although they had al- 
ways the choice of distance and 
position. 

Of the Chinese losses this day, 
50 were sailors in the eastern fort 
of Liu Kung-tao. The Japanese 
losses will of course never be 
known. At 1 p.m. one of the 
8-inch disappearing guns, so much 
exposed in the loading, on Itao 
was put out of action by a shell 
from the south forts; and an hour 
later the shell-magazine—placed in 
a too exposed position—was ex- 
ploded by the same fort. The 
little island was no longer tenable. 

The few remaining soldiers on 
Itao had been escaping whenever 
a chance boat drifted near them, 
and they “rushed” every boat 
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that came with food or messages. 
After the experiences of the 7th, 
the sailors also grew weary of the 
fight, particularly when the sol- 
diers drew their attention to their 
comrades on Liu Kung-tao desert- 
ing their guns. 

It was hopeless to carry on the 
struggle. Captain Sa and his men 
had continued to fight the 9-pound- 
ers, though they could not reach 
the enemy, and when the “ No. 1” 
at the remaining 8-inch gun de- 
clared he would rather drown him- 
self than lay the gun once again, 
Captain Sa got thirty volunteer 
sailors to man it. They, however, 
also broke down during the night, 
and began telephoning for a boat. 
Captain Sa himself then telephoned 
the real state of affairs, and re- 
ceived orders to destroy the guns, 
which he did, and the garrison 
was taken off on the morning of 
the 8th. The English gunners, as 
they left, chalked up on the gate, 
“Good morning! Have you used 
Pears’ soap? We used it thirteen 
days ago, and since then have used 
no other.” 

The state of matters on Liu 
Kung-tao now began to look omin- 
ous. The soldiers had, to put it 
briefly, mutinied, and abandoned 
their forts. The admiral landed 
with the General Chang, and was 
besieged by soldiers and civilian 
inhabitants, imploring them to save 
their lives. After the firing was 
over for the day, the soldiers, 
armed, proceeded in a junk to the 
Chen-yuen and requested to be 
taken on board, which was refused. 
The admiral succeeded in pacifying 
the men. It now became necessary, 
however, to man the eastern forts 
of Liu Kung-tao entirely with sail- 
ors, and the men of the wrecked 
Ting-yuen formed a convenient 
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force on which to draw for this 
purpose, the Western Island forts 
being still left to the soldiers. 

Beyond the nightly torpedo at- 
tack, which, owing to the advanced 
age of the moon, had now to take 
place after 4.30 a.m., and which 
was repulsed, there was no bom- 
bardment on the 8th. 

The 9th, however, was another 
heavy day. After the usual pre- 
lude of a torpedo attack, the Jap- 
anese fleet and forts opened a 
heavy fire upon Liu Kung-tao fort 
and the Chinese fleet, which was 
replied to with great spirit by 
ships, gunboats, and eastern forts, 
During this engagement the Ohing- 
yuen, with Admiral Ting on board, 
was struck by a 28-cm. shell from 
one of the south forts, fired at a 
high angle, which struck her on 
the starboard side, penetrated her 
torpedo- room a few inches above 
water, went through the steel deck 

24 inches), bursting the water- 
tight bulkheads, and passing out 
on the port side under the water- 
line. She sank in thirty minutes,! 
drowning sixty men. The discip- 
line on board this sinking ship was 
splendid. The admiral and Cap- 
tain Yeh were the last to leave 
her. Admiral Ting seemed to 
select every dangerous position, as 
if courting a soldier’s death; and 
as men were falling round him, he 
pathetically complained that the 
missiles ‘had no eyes.” The sail- 
ors, divining what the admiral was 
seeking, represented to Captain Yeh 
that rather than be killed by their 
own guns, the admiral should go 
out in the Ching-yuen and seek a 
more glorious end in an engage- 
ment with the enemy’s ships, in 
which they would all willingly 
share. Sincere, no doubt, but with 
a touch of oriental hyperbole. 





1 Captain Yeh thinks the ship would not have sunk could her water-tight 


doors, &c., have been properly refitted after the shaking they got at the Yalu. 
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The sailors who had manned 
the eastern fort on Liu Kung-tao 
suffered terribly that day; but 
they stood to their guns, filling up 
the ranks as fast as they were 
emptied, without the least flinch- 
ing, and earned unqualified praise 
from the foreign officers. 

The Ting-yuen was now blown 
up by Howie, assisted by gunners 
Thomas and Mellows, with two 
250-lb. mines ; and as the job had 
to be done under a heavy fire, it 
was most creditably performed. 

The 10th offered a slight novel- 
ty. From the western side of 
the bay field- guns opened with 
shrapnel, and continued from day- 
break till noon; the Japanese 
fleet bombarding at the same time 
from both entrances, doing a good 
deal of damage, seventy men being 
reported killed and wounded. On 
the 11th, after the daily torpedo 
attack from both entrances, the 
whole Japanese fleet in five divi- 
sions made a resolute attempt to 
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break into the harbour, supported 
now by both south forts and the 
guns placed on western entrance. 
The ships approached closer than 
heretofore. The Chinese sailors at 
the eastern fort on Liu Kung-tao 
fought bravely, though they were 
suffering severely. Both heavy 
guns on that fort were hit—one 
on carriage, the other on jacket— 
by shell from south forts. This was 
succeeded by a night - bombard- 
ment from the western side, where 
field-guns had been mounted, which 
shelled the town on Liu Kung-tao 
from sunset till midnight, causing 
much commotion at the hospital 
and among the crockery. It was 
the finale of the unequal struggle. 

To have beaten off the powerful 
fleet of the enemy for ten consecu- 
tive days, while keeping down the 
fire of the heavy shore-guns, and 
warding off torpedoes, with the 
inferior means available, was 
indeed no small achievement for 
the defenders. 


THE MUTINY. 


Forces more potent than ships 
and guns were now working for 
the reduction of the stronghold. 
Soldiers and sailors, worn out 
with fatigue,—no man could have 
slept for two consecutive hours 
for thirteen days,—depressed by 
their losses and sickened by the 
hope deferred of promised relief, 
were ripening for revolt. The 
admiral had repressed the rising 
feeling by his personal exertions 
and splendid example, and by 
promises of relief which in his 
heart he must have felt to be a 
forlorn-hope. He promised 30,000 
troops, which cost no more than 
if he had said 10,000, and was 
worth precisely the same. 

The miscarriage at Wei-hai-wei 
was largely attributable to the 
admiral’s lowered prestige, conse- 


quent upon the senseless action 
of the Imperial Government in 
calling him up for punishment in 
December. The Governor of the 
province, joined by Generals Tai 
and Liu, had denounced the ad- 
miral for alleged crimes and mis- 
demeanours. Their false report 
was indorsed by an imperial spy 
named Hsii, who had got him- 
self commissioned to report on the 
fleet, he being as ignorant of naval 
affairs as his own chair-bearers, 
His real objective was, as usual, 
money, and it would seem Admiral 
Ting had not responded to his over- 
tures in an adequate manner, and 
had indeed sent him his final reply 
in quarter-deck language. The 
spy, therefore, joined the governor 
and the incompetent generals— 
perhaps traitorous also—in the 
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noble enterprise of ruining the 
only competent commander the 
war had produced. The foreign 
officers protested against the im- 
perial insanity, and the sentence 
was stayed in execution. But 
every man knew of it, and the 
authority of the admiral was de- 
stroyed.! 

It was the business of the pro- 
vincial governor himself to have led 
an army to the relief of Wei-hai- 
wei. In the beginning he pro- 
mised to do so, but not a man was 
ever sent, and at midnight, on 11th 
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message from the Viceroy Li to 
say that no reinforcements were 
at hand, and ordering him to take 
the fleet out to some other port! 
In that fatuous order the admiral 
read his doom, which indeed had 
been traced in smoke and blood 
from the beginning. 

The soldiers had mutinied in a 
body on the 8th, and the sailors 
refused to fight on the 9th. The 
admiral appealed to their loyalty, 
promising relief within three days; 
and the men agreed to continue to 
fight another two days, which they 





February, the admiral received a actually did. But their feelings 





1 The imperial resentment against Admiral Ting was not satisfied even with 
his death, as the following Imperial Decree, published in the ‘ Peking Gazette ’ 
of 10th April, will show :— 

‘*Li Ping-heng, Governor of Shantung, sends us the following report of the 
officers who died at Wei-hai-wei before and subsequent to the surrender of that 
stronghold to the Japanese. He states that ‘Liu Pu-ch‘an (Liu Poo-chin), 
commodore of the right squadron ; Chang Wén-hsiien, brevet commodore ; Yang 
Yung-lin, acting commodore of the left squadron ; and Huang Tsu-lien (a returned 
American student), expectant first captain of the first class and second captain of 
the right battalion of the Tap’éng brigade at Canton, had shown themselves able 
to lay down their lives heroically in a crisis of danger so as not to bring disgrace 
upon their Imperial master.’ Such loyalty and heroic determination are worthy 
of our sincerest admiration, and we therefore command that the said deceased 
officers be granted extraordinary Government aid and posthumous honours as if 
they had died fighting gallantly on the battle-field. As for the already degraded 
Ting Ju-ch‘ang, the cashiered admiral of the Peiyang fleet, his conduct as chief 
in command was a series of egregious failures from first to last. Previous to his 
death we had already decreed that he should be sent under arrest to Peking to 
answer for his faults, and the punishment he merited for them was to have been 
of the severest. On the present occasion, although he is reported to have died 
in the hour of defeat and disgrace, in consideration of his faults there is no 
necessity for granting him any posthumous honours or Government aid to his 
family and heirs. Let the Boards concerned take note thereon.” 


‘** Note.—Huang Tsu-lien, the returned American student named above, was 
killed before the surrender of Wei-hai-wei by Admiral Ting. He was first 
lieutenant of the Peiyang cruiser Tsi-yuen, having succeeded the late Shen 
Shou-ch‘ang, another returned American student, who, it will be remembered, 
was killed while commanding the Tsi-yuen in the first naval action of the late 
war at the mouth of the Yashan river, Corea (July 25, 1894), owing to the 
cowardice of his subsequently decapitated captain, Fong Peh-kien. During the 
fighting at Wei-hai-wei, last January, Lieutenant Huang Tsu-lien was badly 
wounded, and was therefore advised to leave his ship and go to Chefoo for 
treatment. This he resolutely refused to do, declaring that ‘his duty to the 
Emperor demanded his remaining at his post.’ After having had his wounds 
hastily dressed, the late lieutenant went on with his duties on board, although 
he had to be supported by an attendant in doing so. Shortly afterwards a shot 
struck his thigh, but still he refused to retire, remaining with his guns. A few 
minutes afterwards a shell from the enemy’s batteries almost annihilated the 
gallant officer.” — Translator. 
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underwent curious fluctuations ; 
they hardly knew what they would 
be at ; their minds were unsettled. 
One day, the 10th, they promised 
the admiral they would behead the 
first man who spoke of surrender, 
next day they were all in revolt. 
The officers were much discour- 
aged; only the admiral himself 
maintained his natural gaiety to 
the end, though in his retirement 
his brave spirit was wont to seek 
relief. The foreign officers were 
much affected by the griefs of the 
admiral. He had won their hearts, 
not alone by his courage but by 
his kindness and urbanity. The 
last thing he did before taking the 
mortal dose was to send wine and 
cigars to the foreign gunners. He 
never failed in such amiable atten- 
tions. 

It is a natural question to ask, 
Why was it that on this particular 
occasion officers and men changed 
places? for in Chinese warfare it 
is usually the leaders, with their 
superior intelligence and wider 
outlook, who make the first move 
from a place of danger to a place 
of safety. The explanation is 
interesting; the Chinese troops 
had in fact learned a lesson of 
civilisation. A foreigner had been 
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expounding to them the ethics of 
capitulation, the kindness of con- 
querors to captives and all that— 
truths which would not have hurt 
robust students in a_ military 
college, but were like new wine 
to the babes and sucklings of a 
Chinese garrison. When the men 
had fully realised that their lives 
were to be spared if they sur- 
rendered at once, they saw no ad- 
vantage in continuing the fight, and 
they refused to fire another shot. 
A similar process was gone through 
with the sailors, with somewhat 
slower effect; the men listened, 
however, and wavered. Up till 
then neither men nor officers in 
the fleet had any thought but of 
fighting to the last, but the leaven 
of disaffection spread rapidly, and, 
like a fire, soon got beyond control. 

During the last three or four 
days of the siege the admiral had 
not only to resist the enemy’s fleet, 
to fight off incessant torpedo at- 
tacks and engage the forts, but to 
run to and fro between ship and 
shore, soothing and coaxing the 
men. 

When at last they refused absol- 
utely to fight, the gallant officer 
yielded to his fate in the orthodox 
fashion of his countrymen. 


THE CAPITULATION. 


No doubt it was a case for 
capitulation: when the men re- 
fused to fight there was no pos- 
sible alternative ; and even if the 
men had stood to their guns, sur- 
render could be only a question of 
time, and from a military point of 
view there was little to be gained 
by merely prolonging the hopeless 
resistance. How the surrender 
was actually effected is curious 
but not clear. A letter was sent 


to Admiral Ito in the name of 
Admiral Ting; but it seems un- 
certain that the admiral was still 





alive. If not dead he was mori- 
bund, and his seal was used by a 
self-constituted commission, none 
of the members of which are par- 
ticularly anxious to claim the credit 
of the proceeding. 

The commodore, Liu, who must 
have been on board, but made no 
figure in the siege, had also sought 
the last refuge of the Chinaman at 
bay. The brave and good Com- 
mander Yang of Chen-yuen put a 
pistol to his head. The General 
Chang, who commanded Liu Kung- 
tao, had also resorted to the sweet 
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narcotic. There was here, though 
it was in China, ‘“‘a noble fellow- 
ship of death.” 

The capitulation was carried out 
by the Taotai Niu, with the irreg- 
ular advice of the foreigners ; but 
the want of a responsible head was 
felt. The ships and guns were 
surrendered intact, apparently 
from the necessity of the case. 
Perhaps with a living head to 
negotiate with the victor, the con- 
ditions of surrender might have 
been different. 

The garrison were to march out 
with the honours of war, the 
foreigners to be released on parole 
not to take up arms again during 
the war. These conditions were 
faithfully observed by the Japanese 
admiral, except in the case of one 
foreigner, who was suspected, un- 
justly it is said, of having broken 
a previous parole, and who was 
detained a prisoner in Japan until 
the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace. The remains of the five 
suicides, treated with marked re- 
spect by the Japanese admiral, 
were conveyed to Chefoo in the 
small Chinese vessel Kang - chi, 
rendered back for that service. 

Among the contributory causes 
of the loss of Wei-hai-wei it would 
be difficult to assign its propor- 
tionate merit to the element of 
treachery. It is the one thing 
perhaps which both parties, even 
after the conclusion of peace, would 
feel bound in honour to conceal. 
But as the Japanese have not 
neglected to avail themselves of 
every, even the minutest, advantage 
in the conduct of the war, it would 
not be creditable to their sagacity 
to have overlooked the predomin- 
ant incentive of the Chinese as a 
factor in the struggle. Itis money. 
Services which are elsewhere classi- 
fied as those which money cannot 
buy are in China rewarded by 
nothing else. Hence the rarity 
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of heroism. But if a soldier will 
in certain cases face danger for 
money, how much more easily will 
he be induced to seek safety for 
the same consideration! This 
species of traffic has been by no 
means uncommon in Chinese civil 
wars, of which fact the Japanese 
were not ignorant. 

Treachery, therefore, being an- 
tecedently so probable, proofs of 
its operation on a small scale war- 
rant the suspicion of its having 
been actually practised on a large 
scale. Boats and junks had been 
frequently observed to sail out of 
the bay without known destina- 
tion, and more than once the 
enemy’s torpedo-boats were seen 
to meet them outside the harbour. 
These things, when pointed out 
by the foreign officers, were either 
ignored or excused, on the free-and- 
easy system that prevails in China. 
The refusal of the soldiers to per- 
mit precautions for destroying their 
guns is explicable on other grounds; 
but the cutting of the wires of the 
charges that had been placed in 
the west forts almost necessitates 
the theory of a service performed 
for the enemy. The accidental 
discovery of a system of night- 
signals from Liu Kung-tao, in 
which fourteen sailors belonging 
to the Lai-yuen were implicated, 
corroborates the theory. It was 
on the 10th February that four 
of the culprits were caught. They 


_were so promptly executed that 


the fullest details of their system 
were not obtained. Chinese were 
observed on board the Japanese 
ships after the surrender, and the 
Japanese spoke freely of having 
had their agents all over the place ; 
for, said they, every Chinaman is 
ready to sell his country cheap. 
The plan of the harbour, with the 
positions of mines and firing-sta- 
tions, booms, &c., found on board 
the Japanese torpedo-boats, were 
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superior to any in the possession 
of the Chinese admiral. 

That attempts were also made 
to seduce high officers from their 
allegiance is certain. One letter, 
indeed, from Admiral Ito to Ad- 
miral Ting has been published, 
making the proposal in undis- 
guised terms. Captain Yang is 
said to have declared with his 
dying breath that dishonouring 
proposals had been made to him 
also, and by an agent who should 
have known him better. If such 
things were done in the green tree, 
what was not done in the dry? 
Naval officers of unsullied repute 
were not likely to have been the 
first or the only officials to be 
tempted. 

What may be positively asserted 
is, that enough has come to light 
to prove that treachery was not 
wanting as a factor in the loss of 
Wei-hai-wei, and it would have 
been passing strange if so obvious 
an ally had been neglected by the 
astute Japanese, who knew how to 
be liberal in the use of money, 
China eventually paying for all. 

Might not our narrative be fitly 
concluded by the classic formula 
Q.E.D.? The best and the worst 
of Chinese military service have 
been exposed in close interaction— 
the best very good, the worst very 
bad. The siege was a kind of spec- 
trum analysis applied to a politico- 
military organisation, whose com- 
ponent parts have been thrown 
up in sharply contrasted lines and 
bars. These are of similar nature 


to the ingredients of other nation- 
al systems—the deserving suffer, 
while the unworthy are covered 
with honours ; 


Court influence 
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outweighs merit; cowardice, cor- 
ruption, and treachery flourish 
side by side with heroism and 
self-sacrifice of the highest order. 
These are elements which enter 
into the composition of all social 
organisms. But as in chemical 
combinations the same materials 
may produce food or poison ac- 
cording to the apportionment of 
the ingredients, so it is in the 
relative measure of the beneficial 
and the detrimental qualities that 
the difference consists which di- 
vides China from more efficient 
States. 

One point is especially worth 
noting. Fine military qualities 
are not wanting to the Chinese 
race, but remain latent until 
called out by training, treatment, 
association, and leadership. The 
conduct of the sailors at Wei-hai- 
wei, as contrasted with the soldiers, 
seems conclusive on that head. 
But the live coal which is needed 
to kindle their enthusiasm is, un- 
fortunately for the Chinese, an 
exotic product. Their military 
strength waits for a foreign stimu- 
lus, as iron waits in the ore for 
the skilled hand to transmute it 
into a cutting tool. 

The burning question at the 
present moment, which may not 
improbably lead to a fresh inter- 
national struggle, is virtually this, 
Who shall eventually wield the 
latent force of China—Russia or 
Japan? Time was, indeed, when 
such a question might have been 
thought to concern deeply the 
British empire ; but neither Parlia- 
ment, press, nor people seemed to 
comprehend what it meant. Do 
they now? 
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WueEn, after making acquaint- 
ance with Ireland in the Spring 
of last year,! I ventured to ex- 
press my admiration of its scen- 
ery, its climate, and its people, 
and confessed to a keen desire to 
revisit them as soon as might be, 
some of my English friends said to 
me, “ Leave well alone. Doubt- 
less your experience was an excep- 
tionally favourable one. You went 
in May, when the whole world is 
beautiful. - Perhaps you had an 
agreeable travelling companion, 
and were hospitably entertained in 
various parts of the island. Pos- 
sibly, you had some fine weather. 
But remember the fate of the 
Hebrew Leader, who struck the 
rock twice, and was excluded from 
the Promised Land. What you 
saw was new to you; and con- 
ceivably you took with you a 
temperament uncritically alert to 
fresh impressions, You have had 
the good fortune which happens to 
few in later life, to foster a new 
illusion, Take care to keep it. If 
you go to Ireland a second time, it 
will vanish.” 

Well, I have been to Ireland a 
second time; and if the conviction 
that its mountains, lakes, rivers, 
bays, fiords, are unsurpassed in 
picturesqueness and fascination ; 
that its climate has all the charm 
of vernal caprice, for Spring never 
quite leaves Ireland; that its 
people, when approached in a 
spirit of sympathetic inquiry, and 
not, in the temper of the drill- 
sergeant, are singularly engaging ; 
and that its ways, though in many 
respects not our ways, repose on a 
theory of life, a conception of Here 
and Hereafter, not to be brushed 
aside by a fine air of material 


superiority,—if this conviction was 
an illusion, it is an illusion that 
has been not weakened, but con- 
firmed, by a second experience. 
Last year I visited Ireland in 
Spring. This year I was there in 
late Summer and early Autumn. 
On the former occasion, I was for 
the most part in the south and 
south-west. On this, [ was mostly 
in the north-west. But the effect 
produced was the same in both 
instances, and I own to being as 
much delighted with Connemara 
as with Killarney, with Achill 
almost as much as with unequalled 
Glengariff. 

The London and North-Western, 
that primus inter pares of the best 
English railways, enables you to 
go to Ireland either by day or by 
night; and, having travelled by 
day on my first visit, this time 
I tried the less agreeable method. 
As I stood on the platform of the 
Euston Station, I almost felt as if 
I were already in Ireland; for 
there was everything to remind 
me that Ireland is the poor re- 
lation of the British Family. The 
trains to Holyhead are most com- 
modious, and the service, though 
it might be expedited somewhat, is 
reasonably good. But, to the left 
of the platform stood the Irish 
Mail, and on the right the Mail to 
Scotland. What a contrast! Of 
course, the Mail to Scotland was 
to start the first. Scotland has 
precedence, as though it will always 
be soon enough to get to Ireland. 
The Scotch Mail consisted of every 
conceivable kind of railway car- 
riage, each a model of sumptuous, 
almost ostentatious, comfort ; and 
the occupants gave like indications 
of opulent ease. Footmen, valets, 





’ See ‘ Blackwood's Magazine’ for September 1894, p. 309. 
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and ladies’-maids moved to and fro 
with dignified obsequiousness, in- 
structing porters solicitousto please 
as to the disposal of gun-cases, 
fishing-rods, and dressing - bags. 
Pointers, retrievers, and lapdogs 
were the object of the most sedu- 
lous attention ; and the young men 
of Messrs Smith & Co.’s bookstall 
carried none but the smartest 
editions and the sixpenny Society 
papers to the carriage windows. 
A quiet signal; and with equal 
quietness the glittering train glided 
away. We were not to start for 
another ten minutes. But, simul- 
taneously with the departure of 
our plutocratic kin, the bookstall 
was closed. I suppose it was not 
worth while to keep it open for 
humble folk who were only going 
to Ireland. There are so many 
Irish grievances already, I hope 
no one will think I am inventing 
another. If there were no dogs in 
our train, no gun-cases, and only 
here and there a fishing-rod, with 
whom lies the fault? From dogs 
to guns, from guns to valets, from 
valets to ladies’-maids and footmen, 
from valets and ladies’-maids to 
their masters and mistresses, the 
transition is natural, logical, and 
necessary. But, below the dog 
again, are the grouse and the black- 
cock ; and the fishing-rod reposes 
on a plentiful substratum of trout 
and salmon. Your Scotchman pre- 
serves, or suffers preserving. Your 
Irishman poaches ; and, being him- 
self perhaps still a little jferus 
nature, he looks askance at your 
keepers, your watchers, and your 
beaters. And so our train was a 
humble one. The poor relation 
refuses to amend his poverty on 
the conditions offered him by his 
richer kin. Perhaps he is right. 
But it would hardly be fair to 
manufacture a grievance out of 
the consequences of his inde- 
pendence. 

On any other steamboat service 
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with which I am acquainted, should 
you wish to have a private cabin it 
is not always to be had ; and, if you 
are allotted it, it is rarely very 
spacious, and you invariably pay 
for it. On the Irish steamers be- 
tween Holyhead and Kingstown, 
if you take the ordinary precaution 
of writing to Dublin in good time, 
you are sure of a private cabin, 
both large and commodious, and no 
charge is made for it, though you 
will do well, of course, not to for- 
get the steward. I look on the 
arrangement as a foretaste of that 
Irish hospitality that has passed 
into a proverb. By a blunder of 
my own, my heavier luggage had 
been labelled at Euston only as 
far as Westland Row, though I 
was going on to Kingsbridge, and 
indeed farther, without breaking 
my journey. But, on explaining 
my mistake to the luggage-porter 
on board the boat, describing the 
things, and telling him they all 
bore a label with name and address 
written on them, he begged me not 
to give them another thought, for 
he would find and re-label them in 
the course of the transit, and I 
might count on their being at 
Kingsbridge Station. The civility 
and attention shown to travellers 
by the servants of English rail- 
way companies could not be sur- 
passed. But, while they seem 
to be performing a duty, though 
performing it most cheerfully, in 
Ireland a similar service appears 
as if it were an act of personal 
politeness. Fine manners are surely 
some test of civilisation ; and if that 
be so, Ireland is not altogether 
barbarous, while we ourselves, as a 
community, cannot boast to be, in 
every respect, supremely civilised. 
At the Kingsbridge Station I 
breakfasted as well as I should 
have done in any railway refresh- 
ment-room in England; and again 
I noticed a personal desire that I 
should have everything I wanted ; 
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being treated as a living creature 
with individual tastes and peculi- 
arities, not merely as one of a 
number of insignificant travelling 
units. But then, in order to 
receive this agreeable deference 
and discrimination, I suppose you 
must yourself manifest something 
of it, and exhibit some interest in 
those who are good enough to find 
you interesting because you are a 
human being. 

But the Irish are so casual and 
inaccurate. Perhaps they are. I 
wanted a ticket to Ballycumber. 
The ticket-clerk asked me if Bally- 
hooley would doforme. Naturally, 
I said it would not; which evoked 
the exclamation, “It’s Prospect 
you're going to.” Which it was, 
only the ticket was stamped to 
Prospect and the station itself is 
inscribed Ballycumber. I remem- 
ber that, at Westport, on asking 
why the train did not start, seeing 
that it was a quarter of an hour 
after the time named for its doing 
so, the answer I received was, “‘ The 
engine’s gone cold” — doubtless 
during a warm conversation be- 
tween the driver and some of his 
friends ; and a lady who was in the 
same compartment with me, and 
overheard the remark, told me 
that on the previous day a station- 
master had said to the driver of a 
locomotive as he steamed in and 
drew up at the platform, ‘‘ Where’s 
your train?” The man had come 
without it. I suppose these casu- 
alties cause inconvenience some- 
times, but they contribute diversion 
to irresponsible travel. Moreover, 
one sometimes reaps advantage 
from a free-and-easy system of 
locomotion. When going from 
Galway to Recess by the new 
light railway, I wanted at Ough- 
terard to look at the river, but 
feared I should not be able to do 
so in the time allowed for our 
halt. ‘‘Sure, we'll wait for you,” 
said a porter; and they did. In 
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Ireland people like waiting. What 
they do object to is being hurried. 
They dislike ‘‘ tedious haste.” 

Perhaps the fact that this light 
railway from Galway to Clifden 
was then but newly made, and 
scarcely yet in working order, 
rendered this obliging act of civil- 
ity more feasible. What consti- 
tutes a light railway I do not 
know, for the one I speak of, 
though consisting of only a single 
line of rails, apparently resembled 
all other railways, save in so far 
as its stations and the buildings 
connected with them are excep- 
tionally good. The gratitude ex- 
pressed by the inhabitants of the 
district for the boon secured to 
them by Mr Balfour is very strik- 
ing. They declare, and are never 
tired of declaring, that “he’s the 
only man who ever did anything 
for this country ”; and they wanted 
to know if there was any chance of 
his coming there again, for “‘ would 
he not have a fine reception?” and 
when it was explained to them 
that his brother was now Chief 
Secretary, they hoped he was “ the 
same sort of gentleman.” During 
the next fortnight I had to hear 
the changes frequently rung on 
this theme; so that when I got 
farther into the land, I could not 
help thinking what is known as 
“ Joyce’s Country” might not in- 
appropriately henceforth be called 
“ Arthur’s Country.” 

The admiration of Ireland which 
‘Maga’ gave me an opportunity 
of expressing, more than a year 
ago, had brought me characteristic 
offers of gratuitous hospitality 
from the landlords of certain inns 
in Connemara. But my steps 
were not quite in their direction, 
and my first halt in that part of 
the world was at Recess, a first- 
rate headquarter for any one who 
wants to combine fishing with 
beautiful scenery. The Irish Tour- 
ists’ Association and the Irish 
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railway companies, acting  to- 
gether, will in due course endow 
the most picturesque parts of Ire- 
land with the conventional model 
hotel, and I have no doubt they 
are wise in their generation in 
doing so. I have observed that 
many people, in travelling, are 
anxious, above all things, to meet 
with a reproduction, as far as pos- 
sible, of the circumstances and 
conditions they left at home. That 
seems odd, since I should have 
thought absolute novelty was the 
chief charm of travel. Moreover, 
the best hotel is necessarily but a 
bad imitation of domestic comfort ; 
whereas a good or even an indif- 
ferent inn atones for inferiority of 
accommodation by freshness of sen- 
sation. There is no necessity for 
dogmatism in this matter; and I 
do not doubt that the hotels of 
Parknasilla, Kenmare, Waterville, 
Derrynane, &c., recently estab- 
lished, will both attract and sat- 
isfy numbers of visitors to the ex- 
quisite scenery of Kerry. In Gal- 
way, and in parts of Donegal, 
similar accommodation for tourists 
will be provided. Only I should 
like to say a word in favour of the 
Inn, as against the Hotel, at least 
in the more primitive localities. 
It has always seemed to me there 
is the same difference between an 
inn and a hotel that there is 
between hospitality and entertain- 
ing. One is at home in an inn; 
one is not at home, one is on suf- 
ferance, in a hotel. It may not 
be easy to hit the exact distinction 
between the two; but I should 
think the proprietor ought, like 
Phaethon, to take the middle 
course, and that most people would 
rather, when among the moun- 
tains or by the ocean-cliffs, stay 
or abide at a rather primitive inn 
than at a strictly modern hotel. 
Yet perhaps it is dangerous to 
offer advice of this kind; for I 
perceive an indignant tourist 
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writes to the ‘Times’ because the 
milk for his tea was brought to 
him in Ireland in a cup instead of 
in the orthodox ewer, and he ac- 
cordingly counsels holiday-makers 
to avoid that country! Fancy 
missing magnificent scenery for 
such a reason! I do not think he 
can have travelled much in Italy, 
to say nothing of Greece. 

The inn at Recess—which I be- 
lieve will, before next spring comes 
round, be replaced by a more pre- 
tentious one—was primitive in its 
service, but otherwise not open 
to criticism save of the fastidious 
and carping sort, You must not 
look for division of labour in Ire- 
land. It is everybody’s business 
to answer your bell — supposing 
there to be one—to clean your 
boots, or to bring your hot water, 
and therefore it will sometimes 
happen that it is nobody’s busi- 
ness. But you will never be wrong 
in asking anybody to do anything 
for you, and in time it will be 
done ; and I can never understand 
why people who seem, in the course 
of the day, to have so much time 
on their hands, should be in such 
a hurry to have their needs of the 
moment responded to. If honest 
joints properly cooked, plain pud- 
dings, stewed fruit, good bread, 
good butter, good bacon, eggs with- 
out stint, and tea made with boil- 
ing water, do not satisfy people’s 
appetite, they had better not go 
for change of air and scene to the 
Twelve Pins, The water for their 
tub, of a morning, will be brought 
them in instalments; but it will 
be brought. If you desire any- 
thing more dainty than I have 
named, you need not fear to in- 
vade the kitchen and take counsel 
with Miss Mullarkey. For in Ire- 
land, as in Italy, the kitchen seems 
open to anybody, and you meet 
people there who have nothing on 
earth to do with the establish- 
ment. I suppose they bring news 
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or gossip, have a fowl or a fish to 
sell, are the sixteenth-cousin- re- 
moved of the great grandmother of 
the landlady, or perhaps they too 
want a little change of air and 
scene. The English idea expressed 
by the words, “ No entrance here 
except on business,” is unknown in 
Ireland. Everybody has business 
that has anything to say; and 
everybody has something to say. 
The English, being a self-satisfied, 
self - sufficient, and quietly con- 
tented race, and not in the least 
terrified by the Universe, whose 
laws they have bitted and bridled 
and made to drudge for them, are 
sufficiently happy in remaining 
silent. They do not require the 
society of their kind, save for the 
purpose of helping to lift a load or 
overcoming vis inertie somewhere. 
But the Celt, the Irish Celt at 
least, when left to himself and the 
resources of his own nature, is op- 
pressed and appalled by the vast 
unsympathising silence of things, 
and falls into lethargic melancholy. 
He wants to talk, in order to break 
the dumb spell of the surrounding 
mystery, to forget that he is a 
lonely segregated unit in a world 
of infinite indifference, and to in- 
toxicate himself for a time with 
the idea that he is part of a goodly 
company, a protected member of 
the great human tribe. Moreover, 
it is part of his politeness, of his 
urbanity, to talk; and the taci- 
turnity of the Saxon seems to him 
inhuman. 

The fisherman can hardly do 
better than make Recess his head- 
quarters, for he has, within driv- 
ing distance, Lough Orid, Lough 
Inagh, Lough Derryclare, Lough 
Ballynahinch, and the rivers that 
connect them, at the disposal of 
his rod. On this subject I speak 
rather as a novice than as an 
expert, and express the opinion 
of others, gathered on the spot, 
rather than my own. But I 
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received the impression, both from 
personal experience and from 
surer sources of information, that 
the fishing is, for the most part, 
not so good as you would expect 
it to be, either from the look of 
the water or from the price you 
have to pay for the privilege of 
enjoying it. A day’s salmon-fish- 
ing costs fifteen shillings, inde- 
pendently of what you give the 
boatmen ; though, for a second rod 
in the same boat, you are charged 
but seven-and-sixpence. The 
charge for trout - fishing on the 
same conditions is seven-and-six- 
pence and two-and-sixpence. No 
charge is made for the boat, but 
you have to pay the boatmen. 
As a rule, you have to drive some 
distance to reach your “stand,” 
and thus a further addition is 
made to the expenses of the day. 
I think it right to say all this, lest 
any one should imagine he will 
get sport for nothing. No doubt, 
there are loughs, and I daresay 
streams, that are free. But they 
are less accessible, and therefore 
entail either a considerable amount 
of pedestrianism, or still larger 
outlay on conveyance. I believe 
the enthusiastic fisherman will 
fish the air rather than not fish 
at all, and considers no distance 
too great, if he can only cast 
successfully at the end of it. His 
motto is, “‘ Nulla dies sine lined,” 
—let no day pass without casting 
a line somewhere. 

To the profane outsider, like 
myself, fishing is valued less for 
the contents of the creel at the 
end of the day than for the lake 
and mountain, light and shade, 
sunshine and storm, river - song, 
wind-melody, and cloud-architec- 
ture, that are the circumambient 
accidents of the so-called gentle 
craft. I fished, for a long day, on 
Lough Orid, and for a short one, 
on Lough Inagh; both days of 
ideal summer weather, by which 
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I mean windless days, warmed and 
enlivened by sunshine, of which 
you are not too conscious, since 
tempered by a few stationary 
clouds that lay their grey shadows 
softly on the green hillside. Every 
now and then there was a rise 
from a sea-trout, more frequently 
a bite from a brown one; and 
then, for some minutes, the seren- 
ity of Nature was forgotten for 
the excitement of wearing out and 
capturing a pertinacious adver- 
sary. The boatmen, who them- 
selves are of course expert fisher- 
men, and who spend the dead 
months in watching their spawn- 
ing-beds in lake and river, mani- 
fested the liveliest interest in each 
fresh catch,—the primitive man 
never losing his zest for simple 
pleasures. Thus for him life never 
palls, so long as there is a fin in 
the wave or a feather in the air. 
Yet these companions were very 
tolerant of one’s long fits of 
absence from the matter in hand, 
of one’s purposeless listening to 
the lapping of the water on the 
lake-boulders, to one’s lending an 
attentive ear to the rustle of the 
ripening river-reeds, to one’s empty- 
visaged gazing at the silvery veil 
that ever and anon came athwart 
the face of the purple mountain- 
side. On the quietest days there 
is nearly always some little wind 
on a large-sized lake; and, while 
I craved for no more, they kindly 
regretted there was not more 
curl and a darker colour on the 
water, so that the basket might 
be better filled. But the days 
were not always of that tranquil, 
transparent complexion. I must 
allow that it sometimes rains 
in Ireland, but Irish rain is not 
quite like other rain. It is, as a 
rule, softer than rain elsewhere ; 
and, if the truth must be told, 
I like rain, so long as one has 
not to say, ‘For the rain it rain- 
eth every day.” Irish weather is 
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not so much capricious as coquet- 
tish. It likes to plague you, if 
but to prepare you to enjoy the 
more its sunny, melting mood. 
It will weep and wail all night; 
and lo! the next morning, Ireland 
is one sweet smile, and seems to 
say, “Is it raining I was yester- 
day? Ah then! Tl rain no 
more.” And the runnels leap and 
laugh, and the pastures and very 
stone-walls glisten ; the larks carol 
on their celestial journey; there 
is a pungent, healthy smell of 
drying peat; the mountains are 
all dimpled with the joy of life 
and sunshine; the lake lies per- 
fectly still, content to reflect the 
overhanging face of heaven; and 
just won’t your Honour buy the 
stoutest pair of home-made hose 
from a _ barefooted, bareheaded 
daughter of dethroned kings, with 
eyes like dewdrops, and a voice 
that would charm the coin out of 
the most churlish purse. If, on 
such mornings as these, you do 
not lose your heart to Ireland, 
it must be made of stern, unim- 
pressionable ‘stuff indeed. 

It takes some time, in ordinary 
weather, to fish driftingly from one 
end of Lough Inagh to another ; 
but, when you have done so, the 
boatmen bend to their oars, row 
you back again, and you reel 
out a long line on the chance of 
your crossing the path of a greedy 
gullet. ‘Then, as skill has nothing 
whatever to do with the result, 
you can surrender yourself without 
compunction to the contemplation 
of that Nature which some people, 
with an odd vocabulary of their 
own, call inanimate. I should have 
thought they were the more in- 
animate of the two. Look! the 
mountains blush and blanch with 
deep abiding pulsations of their 
own. Listen! the pebbles, fin- 
gered by the fringe of the minia- 
ture billow your keel has created, 
give forth Orphic music, whisper- 
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ing intimations from the under- 
world and the over-world, as 
twilight noiselessly draws its 
curtain of mist around the sleepy 
hills, and one bright star looks 
out of heaven to see if it be night. 
Dewy and damp! damp and dewy! 
Homeward now on the outside car 
that has been patiently waiting for 
you. The very evening for four- 
year-old mountain mutton, a just 
quantity of the “craytur,” and 
endless stories of how this salmon 
was landed and how that trout 
broke away! How Horace would 
have enjoyed it! As it is, we must 
make shift without him, save by 
apt citation, at which my travel- 
ling companion, notwithstanding 
thirty years of administration in 
India, is a good deal quicker than 
at hooking a seven-pounder. 

The drive from Recess to Lee- 
nane lies along the shores of Lough 
Inagh and the banks of the river 
Erriff, a fretted framework of 
mountains, in which the Twelve 
Pins form the most noticeable 
feature, accompanying you nearly 
all the way. Why do not English 
artists take their easels, their 
sketch-books, and their umbrella- 
tents, to Ireland? I have heard 
some of them complain that, though 
English scenery may be very 
“nice,” and amply supply subject- 
matter for the poet, it is too “un- 
picturesque” for the painter, who 
must therefore perforce cross the 
Alps in search of what he needs. 
Then let the picturesque-hunting 
artist go to Ireland, to Galway, to 
Mayo, to Donegal, to Sligo, and he 
will find endless variety of form 
and attitude in the lofty and ir- 
regular hills. If he be in search 
of colour, I think he ought to 
make Ireland his home. The 
writer is fairly familiar with 
Italy, and Greece and the AXgean 
are not unknown tohim. He once 
passed a month at Perugia gazing 
at the lights and shadows in 
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heaven and on earth, on the 
mountains, in the sky, on the 
plain, which the great Umbrian 
painters have tried to reproduce 
in the background of their altar- 
pieces. But the colouring on 
mountain crag, mountain slope, 
and mountain gully, on _lake- 
shore and lake-island, on wood 
and plain and bog, in Ireland, 
in intermittent hours of sun- 
shine, would have shown even 
Raphael something more, and im- 
bued the landscape in Perugino’s 
frescoes with yet more tenderness. 
It is as though all the rainbow 
hues of Nature, that fail to find 
in the uniform sea and sky of the 
wide Atlantic a fitting and suffici- 
ently sensitive canvas, discharged 
their iridescent loveliness on the 
mountain-brows of Connemara and 
the ocean-fronts of Achill. There 
Nature works her own colours on 
her own palette with her own 
dew,—the moisture of the atmos- 
phere renders the task so easy. 
Often, no doubt, she seems dis- 
satisfied with her work, blurs all 
the picture with mist, or even, as it 
were, effaces it altogether with dis- 
contented hand. But that is only 
in order to perfect her conception 
on the morrow; and, meanwhile, 
he must have a very exclusive and 
intolerant vision who cannot gaze 
on the white veil hanging against 
that purple mountain without 
wishing that it would lift. 

Go where you will, too, the 
music of rambling water is never 
out of your ears; and the tawny 
crests of the turf-fed runnels go 
bounding along, hither and thither, 
untamed streams that rejoice in 
the pathless indiscipline of their 
going. I am told the Irish are not 
a water-loving people, either for 
inward or outward application. 
Perhaps they think meanly of 
water, because there is so much of 
it. It falls upon their thatch ; it 
beats against their windows; it 
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drips from their turf ; it flows past 
their door; it splashes over their 
bare feet ; it slashes and scourges 
their bellowing granite coasts; it 
has been known to fall for more 
than forty days and forty nights, 
yet no one dreams of build- 
ing himself an ark. Hercules 
cleansed the stables of Augeas in 
a single day by turning the rivers 
Alpheus and Peneus through their 
stalls. But Augeas had but three 
thousand oxen, and nothing is said 
of pigs; and the stalls had been 
left uncleaned for only thirty 
years. How many head of cattle 
Ireland has, I suppose we should 
know by looking at ‘Thom’s Di- 
rectory.’ But, though it must be 
nearer three thousand than thirty 
years since Ireland was subjected 
to a good swilling and scrubbing, 
it is not, like Elis, comparatively 
waterless; and it has a thousand 
streams as copious as Peneus 
and Alpheus. Let us not, how- 
ever, expect the Hibernian Her- 
cules, should he arise, to make 
Ireland clean in a day. Still, 
could not the operation be taken 
in hand? The days when dirt was 
synonymous with devotion have 
passed away with the Hermits of 
the Desert ; and Roman Cardinals 
and Monsignori are pictures and 
patterns of the cleanliness which 
is next to godliness. I trust I 
shall not give offence to those who, 
from their sacred functions, are 
entitled to every one’s respect, if 
I venture to ask if it be not a 
little surprising to see men who 
are engaged in the service of the 
House of God, and to whom the 
care of the very Altar is com- 
mitted, going about unshaven and 
uncomely, and setting their flocks 
an example of what they should 
surely be enjoined to avoid, as far 
as their condition and occupation 
will permit ? Could not a privately 
communicated Pastoral correct this 
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unseemly spectacle, and sow the 
seeds of perhaps the most needed 
reform in Ireland? Indeed, only 
two things are needed to make 
Ireland the most attractive country 
in the world: a love of cleanliness, 
and a love of flowers. It is dis- 
tressing to see cottage after cot- 
tage, from one end of the island to 
the other, without a creeper against 
its walls, without a flower in its 
precincts. I made this observation 
to an intelligent Irish commercial 
traveller in the coffee-room of the 
hotel at Westport, where I had to 
make an hour and a half’s halt; 
and he ingeniously pleaded that 
any indication of prosperity on the 
part of a tenant, which a cared-for 
garden enclosure would be, would 
only lead to an advance of rent on 
the part of the landlord. I pointed 
out that, even if this could once 
have happened, it cannot occur 
now, and has been rendered impos- 
sible for several years past. I 
suppose he did not like to allow 
that love of beauty, and the artistic 
sense generally, are not noticeably 
Irish qualities, Nor can it accu- 
rately be pleaded that the struggle 
for bare existence carried on by 
Irish peasants is so severe that 
they have no leisure to consider 
even the less costly refinements 
of life. Their methods of cultiva- 
tion unfortunately leave only too 
many unoccupied hours on their 
hands, and they have far more 
time than an English or Scotch 
labourer to devote to the refining 
recreation of gardening. Another 
apologist for the flowerlessness of 
Irish peasant dwellings explained 
to me, triumphantly as he thought, 
that it would be worse than useless 
to attempt to grow creepers against 
the walls, for the cow, the pig, the 
donkey, and even the ducks, would 
make short work of them. But 
what are the donkey and the pig 
doing there? Why is not a little 
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space enclosed, in front of the 
house, into which cows and ducks 
enter not? Think of the labour 
and the cost of material. What 
cost, what labour? Heaven has 
placed the materials for stone walls 
all over Ireland, and they are 
quickly run up where oats or pota- 
toes have to be protected against 
invasion. How readily the typical 
Trish cottage, or hut if you will, 
lends itself to the courteous com- 
pany of flowers, any one may judge 
who has happened to come across 
a smiling exception to the surly 
rule of midden-heaps and duck- 
ponds. Driving one day from 
Moate to Ballycumber, I suddenly 
called to the driver, “Stop! stop!” 
There was a hut of the ordinary 
pattern, with rough white-washed 
walls, and a roof of yellow thatch. 
But crimson roses and golden 
nasturtiums were clambering up 
its face, and marigolds, ten-week 
stocks, and pansies, were in full 
blow in the midst of a carefully 
mown piece of turf enclosed by 
an unmortared wall. Who does 
not know the sensation of suddenly 
coming across some humble rustic 
home, that makes one exclaim, 
‘‘ Here could I live, here die!” I 
had that sensation on gazing on 
this comely dwelling. Who lived 
there? I asked. A retired pen- 
sioner I was told. There it is! 
Its owner had been drilled and 
disciplined. He had been taught 
order and seemliness, and from 
these the advance to some sense 
and love of the beautiful is easy, 
natural, and almost certain. As 
it is, the only flowers one sees near 
Irish cottages are wild - flowers ; 
and at the time of year in which I 
lately saw them, they were almost 
wholly ragwort and purple loose- 
strife. These are everywhere; in 
the potato drills, in the cabbage 
furrows, among the oats and the 
barley, under the walls, on the 
walls, and on the slope of many a 
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roof. They have a certain acci- 
dental beauty of their own, but 
they are wild-flowers in the wrong 
place, and therefore fail wholly to 
please. Still, dirt and desolation 
are less offensive in the open coun- 
try than in narrow, confining 
streets. I shrink from dwelling 
on what these are in some urban 
parts of Ireland, and prefer to re- 
member that its inhabitants would 
probably say like Valentine in 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” :— 


‘*These shadowy, desert, unfrequented 
woods, 

We better brook than flourishing popu- 
lous towns.” 


Wild-flowers are plentiful in Ire- 
land, but they are less various than 
in Britain, by reason, I presume, of 
a more uniform geological surface 
formation. But for garden flowers 
Ireland would seem to be made, 
both its soil and its climate singu- 
larly favouring their growth; and 
once again, in August, as before 
in May, I had more than one 
occasion of admiring, and almost 
of envying, the terraces and the 
flower-borders of cultivated and 
refined Irish homes. Every lady 
in Ireland seems to be an expert 
in the art of making and tending 
a garden ; its cultivation there not 
being remitted, as too frequently 
happens in England, to the hired 
service of men who regard orchids 
and pine-apples as the crowning 
triumphs of horticulture. In Ire- 
land, to admire is to receive; and 
I believe I might have brought 
away with me all the herbaceous 
plants I saw, could [ have carried 
them on my back. Efforts are 
being made here and there to 
imbue the peasantry with a love 
of flowers; but I did not observe 
many indications of success. A 
sense of beauty is a plant of slow 
growth in rudimentary bosoms. 
Once in the country through 
which I kept driving, you cannot 
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go wrong, if you are in quest of 
beautiful scenery. You may drive 
between Lissoughter and Derry- 
clare, by the valley of Lough 
Inagh, to Kylemore, or between 
the Twelve Pins and the Maam 
Mountains, with the Atlantic in 
front of you, or to Letterfrack, 
and round to Killery Bay. But 
indeed the excursions that may be 
made are endless in number; and 
cars are always at hand. If I am 
asked, does my liking for Ireland 
extend to outside cars, I cannot 
say that it does. Irish people will 
tell you, if you talk of its un- 
friendliness, that it is ‘ Cupid’s 
own conveyance”! But as the 
God of Love is not always the 
driver, and the Graces are not in- 
variably one’s companions, one has 
the choice of being unsociable if 
there happen to be two of you, by 
sitting one on each side of the car, 
or of being uncomfortable by both 
of you occupying the same seat. 
When luggage likewise has to be 
carried, the space left for the 
traveller becomes yet more limited ; 
and, in a good prolonged downpour, 
it requires some ingenuity to pro- 
tect yourself against a wetting. It 
is to be done, however, as I proved, 
one afternoon, when we drove to 
Kylemore, and it rained in that 
dogged universal manner that leads 
you to feel it is going to rain 
henceforward evermore. But I 
had faith in the fascinating caprice 
of Irish weather, and won my com- 
panion over to my proposal that, 
the rain notwithstanding, we 
should not return to Leenane, 
then our headquarters, by the 
same road we had already tra- 
versed, but follow a new if longer 
one by Letterfrack, Sal Ruck Pass, 
and Lough Fee. For a while I 
feared to be reproached for my 
obstinate ambition, for one could 
see no farther than the whale- 
bone of one’s umbrella, and I 
gladly accepted the suggestion 
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that, while our horse had his 
mouth washed out with oatmeal- 
and-water, and the driver refreshed 
himself with something more po- 
tent, we should enter a good-sized 
cottage, and cheer ourselves at the 
turf fire we should be sure to find. 
There it was, sure enough, with the 
caldron of potatoes steaming over 
it, a shock-headed young boy curled 
up asleep on a bench close by it, 
and the mother and two pretty 
shy young daughters going about 
the household work. It was not 
their business to give us anything ; 
but they boiled water, and gave us 
tea, and offered us far more than 
we wanted from their larder. Re- 
suming our journey, we soon caught 
the sound of the sea leftward, and 
followed for miles the corroded 
and indented cliffs that confront 
the full shock of the Atlantic. 
The rain softened to intermittent 
showers, and then these gathered 
themselves up and retired into the 
deeper hills, and the sun came out 
anew, and over little lake after 
little lake ran the wind, gleaming 
and glittering. At the head of 
Killery Bay, which is ten miles in 
length, and which, when the tide 
is not running in, looks rather a 
wandering and widening river than 
an arm of the sea, are the hamlet 
of Leenane and Mr M‘Keown’s 
hotel, than which no English inn 
could be managed in a more busi- 
ness-like manner. Not having 
notified him beforehand of our 
coming, I had to put up with a 
bedroom of somewhat narrow di- 
mensions; but I was speedily re- 
conciled to it by the characteristi- 
cally optimistic observation of the 
housemaid, “Sure, you’ll be nearer 
to your things.” Even in parts 
where the tourist is now beginning 
to penetrate, the native humours 
of the land still linger. One morn- 
ing, while at Leenane, I went fish- 
ing for two or three hours in the 
river Monterone, which, if given 
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its full quota of syllables, sounds 
as though one were in Italy; and, 
curiously enough, Delphi is hard 
by. On returning from the ex- 
pedition, I asked the waiter what 
I should give the youngster who 
had accompanied me. “ Eighteen- 
pence” was his answer. ‘Give 
him two shillings,” I said. He re- 
turned directly, saying, “ Please, 
sir, it’s half-a-crown.” I daresay 
some people would attribute this 
odd trait to an extortionate spirit. 
I interpret it quite differently. 
The Irish temperament dislikes 
accuracy, and at the same time 
wishes to please. He imagined he 
would please me by naming the 
smaller sum, and then that he 
would please the boy by naming 
the larger one, though he might 
just as well have done this at first. 
But he and his kin prefer a round- 
about road to a straight one. It 
is more entertaining, and fills up 
more time. Do not the roads in 
Ireland travel circuitously, in order 
to go round the bog-land, and the 
minds of its people journey in much 
the same fashion. I have sometimes 
thought they look on inaccuracy as 
a form of politeness, and would 
regard it as English rudeness and 
dogmatism to pin you down at 
once to a precise fact. When, a 
few days later, on going from 
Achill Sound to Dugort, I asked 
the boy who was driving me what 
age he was, he answered, “ Fifteen 
or sixteen ;” courteously leaving 
me a latitude of choice. I remem- 
ber, too, that when, at Recess, I 
wanted, for my own arbitrary pre- 
ference, to alter an arrangement in 
regard to the fishing that had been 
made for us overnight, and was 
feeling my way as to whether I 
was face to face with a law of the 
Medes and Persians, receiving the 
answer, “Sure, yow must be 
pleased,” first. That seems to me 


to be the sentiment that animates 
every one in Ireland. 


Is it not 
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conceivable that we impregnate 
the air of the places where we live 
with our own characteristics, our 
virtues, defects, and foibles? That 
would explain why Irish scenery 
and the [rish atmosphere feel so 
kindly. They are inhabited by an 
amiable people. 

Grouse-shooting, that used not 
to begin in Ireland till the 20th 
of August, now commences, as in 
England and Scotland, on the 12th; 
and so, at Westport, I lost my 
travelling companion, and went on 
to Achill alone. The day, a goodly 
pe tion of which had been spent in 
driving leisurely from Leenane to 
Westport, had been one of exquisite 
beauty ; but as I drew nearer, to- 
wards sundown, to the island of 
which I had heard so much, a 
melancholy mist began to suffuse, 
without hiding, sea, shore, and 
mountain-ranges. Diminutive is- 
land after diminutive island bulged 
out of the ocean like green amphibi- 
ous megalosauri, half embedded in 
the sand and mud, half indolently 
inhaling the moisture of the air. 
Stone walls, white huts, and potato- 
patches, illumined by the ubiqui- 
tous yellow ragwort, looked drear- 
ier than ever in the gloom of the 
dripping gloaming; and, gazing 
out on the formless and pasture- 
less expanse of inextricably blended 
mountain and main, one felt that 
here at last was Ultima Thule, the 
very end and desolate boundary of 
things. 

At Achill Sound one quits the 
railway, and approaches the island 
across the iron bridge which spans 
the narrow creek that here separ- 
ates Achill from the mainland, 
another of the boons conferred on 
this part of Ireland during Mr 
Balfour’s Chief Secretaryship. I 
was bound for Dugort, some nine 
miles distant, to the north of the 
island, and was vigorously com- 
peted for by the driver of a long 
car belonging to Mr Sheridan of 
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the ‘‘Slievemore Hotel,” and by a 
young boy—the same who declared 
himself to be fifteen or sixteen— 
with an outside car belonging to 
Mr Sheridan, a brother of the for- 
mer, of the “Sea View Hotel”; 
and, as the youngster offered to 
take me and my luggage for the 
same fare I should have paid on 
the long car, I closed with his 
offer, and away we went. He was 
driving a mare only three years 
old; but by dint of incessant “Git 
an, out o’ that!” he managed to 
get her over the ground, though I 
should think the nine miles were 
made twelve by the serpentine 
nature of her progress. How it 
rained! But I got to Dugort with 
a dry skin an hour before the long 
car, whose passengers, I afterwards 
heard, had been less fortunate. 
The Celt always prefers the more 
sonorous word, and therefore the 
two little inns at Dugort are 
Hotels. But at the one where I 
descended I met with an inn-warm 
welcome, and discovered the next 
morning that various kindly little 
offices had been performed for me, 
on my arrival, by a comely looking 
girl who had no call to see to my 
wants, since she was the nurse- 
maid of some guests who had 
arrived the day previously, but to 
whom it seemed perfectly natural, 
at my request, to lend a hand to my 
better comfort. On my apologising 
for my mistake, she only said, 
“Sure, I’d only be too pleased to do 
anything for you.” She afterwards 
told me she camefrom Ballina—pro- 
nounced Ballina—which I had at 
one time hoped to see in the course 
of my visit, for, as she said, and in- 
deed I had already heard, it is char- 
mingly placed on the river Moy, 
three miles above Killala Bay, and 
affords first-rate fishing. The last 
thing I heard at Dugort, when I 
drove away, was from this obliging 
handmaiden, as, dandling in her 
arms the youngest of her charges, 
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she made the morning musical with 
the speeding words, ‘Come to 
Ballina !” 

There was a broken pane, pro- 
visionally mended with brown 
paper, in my bedroom, and the 
rain slashed it all night long, with- 
out, however, penetrating farther. 
But the room was spacious, the 
bed perfectly clean—perhaps the 
floor was not equally so—and, by 
sunrise, the storm had blown and 
beaten itself out, and day broke 
and broadened with the clearness 
and brightness of Irish eyes. I 
have never had better fare, of the 
simple sort, than at Dugort; and 
London epicures now know no such 
mutton as was served me both 
there, at Achill Sound, and at 
Westport. Mrs Sheridan was in 
Dublin, invalided for the moment ; 
and the cooking was done by her 
daughter, a girl in her sixteenth 
year, and everything she did, she 
did carefully and to perfection. 
So much for my experience of the 
alleged happy-go-lucky slovenliness 
of Irish inns, in one of the most 
primitive parts of the country. 
Nor was I less agreeably surprised 
by the aspect of its inhabitants 
and its fields. It is true that 
everybody said the crops were the 
best known for fifteen years; but 
the present condition of the people 
is necessarily the result of many 
bygone seasons, and I saw no 
traces of destitution during my 
brief sojourn on the island. It 
is only twenty miles in its widest 
part ; and I both drove and walked 
over much of it. The morning 
after my arrival I went to Keem 
Bay, and met hundreds of men, 
women, and children on their way 
to Mass. The chapels are not in 
the villages, but at some solitary 
spot equidistant from a certain 
number of these, and at a con- 
venient distance from them all. 
All the people I met were well 
dressed ; some were on horseback, 
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a man and his wife or daughter 
riding pillion-fashion, and some 
being conveyed on private cars. I 
talked with an old fellow who had 
been, he said, twenty-seven years 
with Captain Boycott, when the 
latter lived in Achill; and he still 
chuckled over his recollections of 
the actions for trespass—“ many’s 
the law I’ve seen,” was his way of 
putting it—at the Westport As- 
sizes, and over the manner in 
which he got the better of the great 
lawyers when giving his evidence. 
He bore spontaneous testimony to 
the material improvement that has 
taken place in the condition of the 
people in his time ; and, like many 
another of his class that I talked 
with in the course of my visit, 
whose testimony, however, would 
be more valuable but for their 
racial wish to be agreeable to the 
person they happen to be with, he 
averred that people no longer 
want Home Rule —one woman 
called it “that dirty thing, Home 
Rule ”—and that until lately they 
had “not quite understood it.” 
‘“What ’ud we do without Eng- 
land?” he said. ‘Sure the Eng- 
lish I’ve seen are as good as the 
Irish—and better.” He had been 
called on to pay half -a - crown 
“cess,” in consequence of the 
shocking and yet remembered out- 
rage in the island; which he 
recognised as perfectly just, but 
felt to be a most unwelcome tax. 
Every now and then there waxed 
and waned a silvery shower, from 
which we took efficient shelter 
under some overhanging rock 
along the mountainous coast foot- 
track : and then the ocean laughed 
into dimples again, running up to 
suddenly seen creeks and bays of 
yellow sand, and weltering more 
austerely round remoter islands— 
Innisturk, Innisboffin, Ben Mullet, 
and many a nameless ait and pro- 
montory. Well could I believe 
that somewhere among them, 
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though now by enchantment ren- 
dered invisible to the eye of man, 
is the beautiful island, flowing 
with milk and honey, where Saint 
Brendan and his companions dwelt 
happily for seven years, and which 
will yet again some day surge 
above the waves. 

A more perfect place of holiday 
resort than Dugort it would not 
be possible to imagine. There are 
firm yellow sands, where children 
may make their mimic dykes and 
fortresses ; mountains of moderate 
height, Slieve Crooghaun 2500 feet, 
Slievemore of only 2200, for the 
young and vigorous to ascend ; 
easy hill foot-tracks for the weaker 
brethren ; fishing either in smooth 
or in rolling water for those who 
love the indolent rocking or the 
rough rise and fall of the sea; pre- 
cipitous and fretted cliffs carved 
with the likeness of some time- 
eaten Gothic fane by the archi- 
tectonic ocean ; rides, drives, and 
walks, amid the finest scenery of 
the kingdom. “I think she pre- 
fers Brighton,” said a stranger to 
me of his companion ; and if one 
prefers Brighton, one knows where 
to go. But if Nature, now majes- 
tically serene, now fierce and pas- 
sionate, be more to you than bicy- 
clettes and German bands, you can 
nowhere be better than at Achill, 
and starting from London you can 
be there in less than twenty-four 
hours. If you elect to sleep in Dub- 
lin, two easy journeys in full day- 
light will take you there. On the 
morning of the day I with reluct- 
ance quitted it, I went out with my 
landlord and two fishermen to the 
caves of the Seals, letting out, as 
we glided silently over the water, 
a long line baited only with a hook 
and a feather, and ever and again 
dragging ina pollock. It was with 
difficulty I could persuade myself 
I was not in the Aigean. Nowhere 
else have I seen atmosphere, sea, 
promontories, and islands, so like 
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the natural framework of the 
Odyssey, and I could almost hear 
the musical words— 


toiow & ikpevov odpor ler yAauvkams APH, 
dxpah Zépupov, keAddovr’ ém olvowa mév- 
TOV. 


“There’s a seal!” I exclaimed, but 
was quickly corrected by one of 
the rowers. “No, that’s a muck- 
morrough,” a word that was new 
to me, but which meant a porpoise 
—muck in Celtic signifying a pig. 
Thereupon one remembered that 
“running amock” means charging 
like a wild-boar, after a Hindo- 
stanee word for that animal; and 
one pondered on the kinship of 
language in the two far-apart ex- 
tremities of Britain’s imposing em- 
pire. A moment later we saw seal 
upon seal, surging, diving, and dis- 
porting in the water, while puffins, 
grebes, and the larger and smaller 
gull revelled in their unchallenged 
dominion of shimmering sea and 
spacious air.! 

It is easier to write of a country 
when you are moving from inn 
to inn, than when you are the 
guest of private hospitality. But 
one of the charms of Ireland 
is the heartiness of the welcome 
extended to one, not only by rela- 
tives and friends, but by others to 
whom, before one’s visit, you were 
almost a stranger. I hope we are 
not inhospitable in England ; but 
our hospitality is, as a rule, and 
perhaps by virtue of the very con- 
ditions under which we conduct 
our lives, measured and formal. 
From ‘Saturday to Monday,” or 
from “Friday to Monday,” has 
become an English country-house 
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institution. There are no days in 
the week for coming or going in 
Irish country-houses. Their deni- 
zens are most eager to welcome the 
arriving, most loth to speed the 
parting guest. Indeed, I should 
be disposed to say, “Do not go to 
an Irish country-house if you are 
likely to be in any hurry to leave 
it;” and you will neyer be made 
to feel that you have stayed too 
long. In Ireland, to have is to 
give, and hospitality there consists 
in making you free, not only of all 
that your hosts possess, but of 
their time, their thoughts, their 
interests. You are made, in no 
conventional sense, thoroughly at 
home by people who have all the 
refinement, all the travelled ex- 
perience, and perhaps something 
more than all the intelligence, 
of English folk. Their interests 
seem somewhat more elevated and 
less personal. I was driven to 
such reflections last year, when 
visiting on the Blackwater, and 
in Queen’s County. They were 
forced on me afresh this year, 
when staying near Lough Mask 
and Lough Corrib. What is so 
pleasing is to find persons who, 
not long ago, experienced cruel 
and ungrateful treatment from a 
peasantry inflamed against them 
by malevolent agitators, and who 
now find their incomes materially 
reduced by English legislation, ex- 
pressing themselves in no harsh 
language concerning either, and 
cherishing towards the former the 
most intelligent indulgence and 
the tenderest sympathy. I was 
glad, too, to find landowners, while 
prepared for legislative proposals 





1 Tn a letter I have since received from Mr Sheridan, dated September 23, he 
says there had been a great influx of visitors during the preceding days, the 
weather having been very fine, and he pleads for State assistance for the con- 
struction of a pier at Dugort. It would perhaps be more to the purpose, and 
likewise more within the purview of State help, to encourage the construction of 
a light railway from Achill Sound to Dugort, whereby the catchers of fish on the 
northern and western coasts of the island would be brought into more rapid com- 
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that will probably leave them the 
owners only of house and demesne, 
harbouring no intention, in that 
event, of ceasing to live in Ireland 
for the greater part of the year. 
Any economic or agrarian legisla- 
tion that deprived Ireland of the 
softening and civilising influence 
exerted by such persons would be 
to inflict on it the direst of in- 
juries. It is difficult enough al- 
ready to induce any save those 
who are rich enough to use the 
island as an occasional happy 
hunting-ground, or those who 
are too poor to shift their tent at 
all, to give it the benefit of their 
presence and their expenditure. 
When I speak to my friends of 
the natural charm of Ireland, I 
am reminded of the difficulties 
that there attend the education of 
children, of the necessity of send- 
ing boys to English schools and 
English universities, and of the 
expense and inconvenience of de- 
spatching them backward and for- 
ward at vacation and term time. 
This is one of the considerations, 
for there are others, that must, I 
fear, continue to deter cultivated 
persons of moderate means from 
living in Ireland, notwithstanding 
the many attractions it presents. 
But for the holiday- maker and 
the tourist, Ireland is already 
almost an ideal country, and will 
be absolutely such when the vari- 
ous new hotels, now in process of 
construction, are open. 

No one need wish, and certainly 
I do not, that Ireland should be 
made a feeble and ineffectual copy 
of Great Britain. Opposwit Natura. 
It is, and always must remain, an 
agricultural country. I do not 
know that it requires alteration 
in more than one or two respects. 
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I have already pleaded for cottage- 
gardens, and a more copious use 
of water.1 One would like to see 
Separatist agitation disappear, and 
it is at this moment beginning to 
subside, for lack both of audiences 
and of subject-matter. It is for 
English statesmen to see that the 
latter vanishes altogether. No 
one can read the history of the 
economic relations of Great Britain 
with Ireland during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
without feeling, if he has any sense 
of justice, that reparation is due 
to Ireland for the monstrous com- 
mercial fetters in which it was then 
for so long a period bound ; and any 
assistance wisely and discriminate- 
ly given to Ireland for the purpose 
of stimulating material ameliora- 
tion will be neither a bribe nora 
dole, but the restoration of some- 
thing owing. Nor can it be other 
than a reproach to British states- 
manship that there should not 
exist a reasonably friendly under- 
standing between the Imperial 
Government and the priesthood of 
an eminently Conservative Church. 
An incident was related to me, 
while I was in [reland, by a con- 
nection of my own who was out 
with his battery of Horse Artillery 
during the Manceuvres held by 
Lord Wolseley in Queen’s County 
as Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, 
on the eve of his leaving it for a 
yet higher post. He had lost a 
pair of valuable field-glasses, on 
which was no name, having, in 
the course of the day’s exercises, 
stupidly left them on the top of a 
wall. ‘Go and ask the priest,” 
some one said to him, “and you 
will probably get them back.” He 
followed the advice, and was at 
once told that Widow So and-so— 


1 It has been observed with truth that Advertisements are one of the indica- 


tions of the character and habits of a nation. 


I noticed, in the Irish railway- 


stations, repeated advertisements of whisky, saddlery, and everything appertaining 
to horse-flesh, but rarely, if ever, those panegyrics of rival soaps that meet the 


eye so frequently in England. 
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I forget her name—had found 
them, and would give them to him 
on personal application. She had 
taken them to the priest, who, I 
suppose, had told her she must 
hand them to the owner, if he 
could be found, and that in default 
of such discovery she might keep 
them. What sagacious statesman, 
indeed what man of sense, would 
quarrel more than he could help 
with so valuable an intermediary ? 

Irish ideas are not always the 
same as English ideas. But in so 
far as they do not conflict with the 
moral law, or with the fundamental 
constitution of the Realm, they 
surely are deserving of considera- 
tion—in Ireland. On the excuse 
being offered for a tailor who had 
made a badly fitting suit of clothes, 
that the customer in question was 
a very curiously built man, the 
answer came swift and _ sharp, 
“Sure, he should have followed 
him wheriver he wint.” Irish 
ideas may seem to some of us 
curious— Englishmen have rather 
- the habit of regarding all ideas 
other than their own as curious. 
But, since we have to fit Ireland 
with what is necessary for it, is 
not that a reason why we should 
take extra pains in the performance 
of the duty ? 

I had to leave on the very eve 
of the great Dublin Horse Show. 
But I saw a Horse Show at a 
little place called Moate, which 
however once gave a_night’s 
shelter to Cromwell, at which I 
was greatly impressed not only 
by the lepping — Anglicé, jump- 
ing—but by the quality of the 
animals, the horsemanship of the 
riders, and the extraordinary in- 
terest and enthusiasm displayed 
by the company, which consisted 
for the most part of gossoons, sit- 
ting in their hundreds on a stone 
wall that girt the enclosure, and 
giving forth a Celtic yell as the 
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horses shirked, cleared, or missed ° 
their jump. There was one hand- 
some and likely looking mare that, 
no doubt from want of due prepar- 
ation for this particular kind of 
trial, was among those who elected 
the first course. Her name was 
Dairymaid ; and I overheard the 
observation behind me, “ Dairy- 
maid, isit? Ah, well! she’d better 
go home and make bootter. She’s 
no good here.” In Ireland, every 
one can ride, and every horse can 
go. What a Reserve of Light 
Cavalry Ireland might furnish us, 
and, I trust, some day not far off 
will, when all Irishmen know and 
recognise what is for their peace. 
In England young colts at grass 
are nearly always out in smooth 
pastures. In Ireland they are 
among rocks, and stones, and 
broken and sloping ground, and 
thus acquire a better use of their 
legs betimes. Possibly the lime in 
the subsoil is good for their bones ; 
and assuredly the soft moist climate 
is all in their favour. Irish horses 
have better tempers, and there- 
fore better manners, than English 
horses, in consequence no doubt 
of the gentler and more patient 
treatment they receive. But as 
one who knows them well reminds 
me, ‘‘ When they are bad-tempered, 
they are the r 

In an old-world garden in West- 
meath, tended by wise and happy 
old-world folk, I was admiring 
an Osmunda regalis that seemed 
to me of amazing dimensions, and 
was told of the Irish Princess who 
once escaped her pursuers by hid- 
ing under one of these spacious 
and graceful ferns. Is she not 
crouching there still, fearing to 
come forth? And will she not 
now leave her emerald lurking- 
place, and bring with her the 
crowning virtues of loyalty, moral 
courage, and truth ! 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN.’ 





** T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning,— 


** THIRD-CLASS, if you please,” he 
said brusquely. “A working-man 
with a family can afford no kick- 
shaws.” 

“No,” said the young widow, 
looking up in the rugged face with 
a tearful smile ; “and that is why 
he can afford to come all these 
miles without a fee, to visit a sick 
child !” 

“Tut, tut!” he answered shortly. 
** Will corbies pick oot corbies’ een? 
That wasn’t much to do for poor 
Tom’s boy—and yours. Now, don’t 
fret. The child’s all right. Keep 
up his strength, and don’t be afraid 
of fresh air. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she said, scarcely 
lowering her voice as much as he 
could have wished. ‘God bless 
you! You are—the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land!” 

The train was moving slowly out 
of the station, and the doctor hastily 
clapped the pockets of his baggy 
old ulster in search of his daily 
paper. Its columns had already 
received much closer attention than 
he could, as a rule, afford to the 
claims of ‘politics ; ; but a newspaper, 
like most good things, serves many 
purposes, 

What a fuss that girl did make 
about nothing to be sure! She 
always was a neurotic, fusionless, 
anemic thing. He had told Tom 
so before the marriage, and he re- 
membered still how indignantly his 
old chum had replied, “ All right, 
old boy, many thanks ; but I leave 
it to you to choose your wife by 


I. 


—WOoRDSWORTH. 


the number of her red blood cor- 
puscles!” Tom was a fool, of 
course. Next to a meek and quiet 
spirit, what did a woman want 
more than plenty of red blood 
corpuscles? Latin and Greek and 
piano-playing were a poor business 
in comparison. Ah, well! with all 
her faults, and with all his ill-luck, 
poor Tom had at least had a devoted 
wife. What was it she had said as 
the train was moving off? ‘The 
shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” Stuff and nonsense! And 
yet, perhaps, it was only fair that 
someone here and there should look 
at a man through rose-coloured 
spectacles. That didn’t happen too 
often now that one was growing 
grumpy and middle-aged, with no 
gift for making pretty speeches, 
and no belief in the universal divine 
mission of women ! 

The doctor folded his paper with 
a grunt, and looked almost defi- 
antly at the other occupants of the 
carriage. 

There were only two. An old 
lady was nodding comfortably in 
the other corner on his own side; 
and opposite her sat a young girl 
gazing intently out of the window. 

" Another neurotic specimen !” 
thought the doctor almost indig- 
nantly, “white lips, and muscles 
all on the strain! What is the race 
coming to? And no doubt, if one 
only knew it, some young fool is 
daft about her, and declines to con- 
cern himself with the number of 
her red corpuscles ! ” 





1 Copyright in the United States of America. 
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As if in response to his gaze, the 
girl turned her head, and an un- 
conscious, shuddering sigh revealed 
yet more clearly the tension of her 
nerves. 

“Or is she in love with him ?” 
went on the merciless critic. ‘If 
so, it looks as if he had been wise 
in time,—and this is the result. 
Rough on her, poor little goose ! 
Would Ethel have looked like that, 
I wonder, if Tom had taken my 
advice? Poor Ethel! When all 
is said, she is a plucky little soul, 
—considering that Nature never 
meant her to face the world alone, 
—and least of all with a delicate 
child on her hands.” 

The train drew up at a station, 
and the old lady, awaking with a 
start, proceeded hastily to collect 
her chattels. 

The young girl rose with auto- 
matic courtesy. “If you will get 
out first,” she said, “I will hand 
you the things.” 

But the step was a very high one, 
and the old lady hesitated. 

“Wait a bit,” said the doctor 
gruffly, “Tl go first.” 

He helped her out carefully, 
landed the parcels, and then re- 
turned to his corner. 

“Well, she can’t say we're not 
polite!” he remarked with grim 
humour, as if half ashamed of the 
trouble he had taken. 

The girl smiled in the same 
absent, preoccupied way. It seemed 
as if outward things could not pene- 
trate beyond the extreme surface of 
her mind. 

The doctor began to be interested 
in his companion from a professional 
point of view. Hers was a striking 
face, now that he got a good view 
of it,— not so pretty as Ethel’s, 
but intellectual, cultured ; and the 
poise of the dainty head on its 
slender neck reminded him irre- 
sistibly of one of his own Scotch 
bluebells. 

But surely there was something 
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more amiss even than the want of 
red corpuscles! Either the girl 
was on the eve of an illness, or 
she was in a state of almost unbear- 
able nerve strain. Instinctively 
the doctor laid his hand on the 
pocket that contained his clinical 
thermometer. 

For she was not an ordinary 
hysterical subject by any means. 
He noted with quiet appreciation 
how she controlled every muscle 
when the express whizzed shrieking 
past; such perfect inhibition was 
not acquired in a day; and he 
waited expectantly till he saw the 
pale face turn a few shades paler 
when the noise was over. 

‘Perfectly ridiculous that she 
should be knocking about the 
country by herself!” he thought. 
“T’d like to know what her people 
are thinking of.” 

The girl let down the window at 
this point, and leaned forward to 
get the full benefit of the sharp 
air. 

“Much better lie down, if you 
are afraid of fainting,” continued 
the doctor, still to himself. “If I 
had any voice in the matter, I’d 
pack you off to do light work ona 
dairy farm for the next six months. 
Little goose!—overwrought and 
underfed to such an extent that 
she is scarcely responsible for her 
actions.” 

He began to wish that she was 
not so supremely unconscious of his 
existence. He would have liked to 
enter into conversation, and to give 
her the benefit of the wholesome 
advice that was drifting about in 
his mind. Overworked country 
doctors are not often guilty of such 
weakness, and our friend was far 
from being an exception to the rule; 
but the consciousness of his own 
generosity in making this journey 
at all, and the pathetic gratitude of 
the poor little widow, had kindled 
his mood into an unusually mellow 
glow. 
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“The shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” The words reminded 
him of the dreams of his youth, of 
the hopes and aspirations that had 
floated through his mind when the 
great man spoke such thrilling 
words on Graduation day. Heigho! 
Life was a great disillusioner—as 
no doubt the great man knew—but 
speeches had to be made! 

“The shadow of a great rock.” 
Not many of his patients would be 
disposed to apply those words to 
him nowadays. They thought him 
rough and unsympathetic, and 
rather keen about his hard-earned 
fees. But then, on the other hand, 
women had ceased to care about 
shadow in these times. They pre- 
ferred the glaring, merciless, all- 
revealing sunlight. Not Ethel! 
Ethel was never one of that sort, 
bless her! Perhaps poor old Tom 
had not made such a bad choice 
after all. Heigho! When all was 
said, they were a poor lot, women, 
a poor lot,—always excepting, of 
course, his own little sonsy-faced 
lassie, who had hated the country, 
and hated his work, and who lay 
now asleep in the dreary, unbeauti- 
ful kirkyard. 

“The shadow of a great rock.” 
Involuntarily he glanced again at 
his companion, and to his amaze- 
ment he saw that a complete change 
had come over her mood. No 
longer unconscious of his exist- 
ence, she was gazing at him with 
such a hungry, searching look that 
his own glance fell before it. Her 
eyes were like those of a hunted 
animal, “Is this a haven,” they 
seemed to say, “or only another 
snare ¢” 

His curiosity was thoroughly 
roused now, and in another mo- 
ment he turned to her with a 
preliminary cough. 

But she saved him the trouble 
of breaking the ice. 

** You are a doctor, are not you?” 
she said, controlling her voice with 
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a painful effort, and coming nearer 
to where he sat. 

“T am.” 

“TI wanted to ask you,” she went 
on, struggling to speak dispassion- 
ately, “‘what you would do with 
me if—if anything should happen 
to me before I get to my journey’s 
end?” 

«What should happen to you?” 
he asked abruptly. 

She did not answer. 

“Do you feel ill?” 

“No. I don’t think so—not 
exactly ill. I feel”—she seemed 
to be gathering her forces for a 
desperate effort—‘‘as if—as if I 
were going mad.” 

Well, this was a plunge into the 
depths! Fortunately the doctor 
was an experienced hand, so he 
held his breath and waited quietly 
till he came to the surface again. 

“In the first place, let me set 
your mind at rest,” he said gruffly ; 
“you are not going mad — this 
time. In the second place, do you 
mind telling me why you did not eat 
a proper breakfast this morning ?” 

He half expected that she would 
be angry, but she was obviously 
too much in earnest for that. <A 
faint smile strove vainly to relax 
the tension of her face. 

“T can’t eat,” she said shortly. 

“ That’s what fools say. When 
a wise woman can’t eat, she rings 
the bell and asks for a glass of 
milk. Did you do that?” 

‘“No.” He had succeeded at 
least in arresting her attention. 

“So I thought. And you have 
given up beef and mutton, haven’t 
you *—such gross, brutal-diet! All 
very well for mere men/ But a 
cup of tea fits one so much better 
for work, doesn’t it? ‘That is one 
of the great economical discoveries 
that we owe to your sex.” 

She. was almost laughing now, 
though rather resentfully. 

‘“‘T suppose I have given you the 
right to assume that I am a silly 
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girl; but it is scarcely the case. 
I am a working-woman.” 

He bowed. “I am not sur- 
prised. It seems to my old- 
fashioned eyes that the one class 
shades imperceptibly into the other 
nowadays. My friends in town 
tell me that every ballroom coryphée 
is either absorbed in some East End 
mission, or is working up for what 
she is pleased to call the ‘ Higher 
Locals.’ Let me own up at once! 
If you begin to quote Greek, I am 
lost: and, as for Latin, I don’t be- 
lieve I could write a prescription 
without abbreviations. Be merci- 


ful! I am only a very dull, very 
humdrum, stupid old country 
doctor.” 


“ Oh don’t mock me!” she cried, 
a rich colour rising into her deli- 
cate cheek, “I don’t know any 
Latin and Greek. I thought once 
I could paint, —and— and other 
people thought so too ; but it is all 
gone. I am a drone—a drone!” 

So this was all, was it? She 
couldn’t paint! Was the moon 
really out of reach, pretty dear? 
What a shame !— Well, well! He 
had patients in the workhouse 
asylum who had gone off their 
heads for less assignable reason 
than that. Patience! Let her 
quiet down a bit and then hear her 
out. 

“T suppose,” he said abruptly, 
“you would think me a boor, if I 
asked your leave to smoke?” 

*T wish you would !” 

He produced a well-seasoned old 
meerschaum, looked at it caressing- 
ly, and then held it out to her. 

“ Tsn’t that a beauty ?” he said. 

She smiled. ‘It’s a fine bit of 
colour.” 


“So I think.” He nodded ap- 


provingly, filled the bowl, lighted 
it deliberately, and drew a few ap- 
preciative whiffs. 

“Yes,” he said, arranging him- 
self more comfortably in his corner, 
“it’s an old friend, and one of the 
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best I’ve got. It has helped me 
over many a fret, and at times—not 
too often—it has shared a bit of 
honest pleasure. It was given me 
by a college chum—he’s dead now, 
poor fellow !--the husband of that 
lady who was with me.” 

“T know,” she cried involun- 
tarily,—“ the lady who said you 
were——” 

“ Ay,” he interrupted grimly. 
‘*Her child has been ill, poor 
thing! She’d have said anything 
just then. And that reminds me, 
I am bound in honour to eat the 
sandwiches she gave me. You'll 
help me, won’t you?” 

The very thought of eating made 
her throat feel like redhot iron, and 
the sandwiches—produced from a 
battered, professional bag — smelt 
strongly, she fancied, of antiseptic 
bandages ; but, conscious as she 
was beginning to be of how com- 
pletely she had given herself away, 
if he had asked her to eat the 
bandages themselves, she must 
needs have attempted it. 

“ Take a mouthful of sherry,” he 
said kindly. ‘ That'll help it 
down. Feel better now?” 

Her answer was an indirect one. 

‘*Oh,” she said, rising and walk- 
ing to the opposite window, “ what 
an utter, wtter fool you must think 
me !” 

He knocked the ashes from the 
bowl of his pipe. 

Tt never does to be in a hurry,” 
he said slowly, ‘‘ when you're judg- 
ing which of your fellow-creatures 
are fools. So much depends on 
how you look at them. I don’t 
think—I have quite made up my 
mind yet whether you are a fool 
or no.” 

She smiled—a wan wintry little 
smile. 

“Oh, I am a fool!” she said. 
“Tt is past hiding so far as you are 
concerned. And yet—you are a 
doctor—you ought to understand. 
For days past I have been so hor- 
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ribly afraid of going mad. When- 
ever people looked at me, I fancied 
they noticed something odd about 
my actions. Only yesterday—I had 
gone into a field to gather some 
coloured berries—not that I cared 
to have them !—and two men were 
carting brushwood, and they stop- 
ped and watched me—oh ” she 
pushed away the foot-warmer with 
a force of which he would not have 
believed her capable, “ itis too 
ridiculous !” 

“ Ay,” he responded gravely, 
“it is ridiculous; but I’ve no 
doubt it was real enough at the 
time.” 

There was silence between them 
for some moments. 

“What put it into your head 
that you could paint?” he asked 
suddenly. 

She smiled again. <A man like 
this was an entirely new fact in 
her experience. 

“ T don’t know, "she said, “ except 
that I always was painting from the 
time I could hold a pencil. They 
all opposed me, my people at home. 
I mean, they thought I should be 
content to paint watery landscapes 
and Christmas cards and useless 
terra cotta plaques. ‘So nice to 
be able to give pleasure to your 
friends!’ they said. As if at my 
time of life—I was only a girl 
then,” she interposed naively, with 
a seriousness which tried his gravity 
almost beyond endurance—“ as if 
at my time of life I had any right 
to be content with work that led 
nowhere, that was an end (God 
forgive the word!) in itself! As 
if, indeed, any one short of an idiot 
would rest content with producing 
rubbish like that !” 

He nodded with real apprecia- 
tion. From widely different start- 








ing-points they had arrived at what 
was probably their one foothold of 
common ground in the domain of 
Art. 
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*‘ However,” she continued more 
brightly, little guessing how narrow 
the foothold was, “I got my way 
in the end.” And she told him a 
story of earnest effort, of eager de- 
light in work for work’s sake, of 
divers small successes, culminating 
in a definite result which even his 
unskilled ears could roughly appre- 
ciate. 

*“T hope you don’t think,” she 
said with sudden shyness, “ that I 
am giving you the opinion only of 
admiring friends. I was never 
afraid of criticism. I used to think 
—then—that there was no delight 
on earth like standing by, while 
some one not only told me, but 
made me see, where I had failed. 
And I think people knew that, 
more or less, and were honest with 
me. They told me, of course, that 
my work was crude; but they 
thought I had ideas, and an eye 
for colour, and even some force in 
my own small way.” 

She paused in some confusion. 

He nodded gravely. No doubt 
there was an undercurrent of pro- 
found amusement in his mind; she 
took herself and her Art so seri- 
ously, this overstrung child,—as if, 
forsooth, there were not pictures 
enough in the world! But, as a 
case, she was interesting ; and there 
was a curious charm about every 
movement of the harebell head ; 
and—a pathetic little woman had 
told him only an hour before that 
he was “the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 

So he nodded gravely, and the 
girl felt herself lifted, like a strand- 
ed boat, on the wave of his strong 
personality. 

“ And so,” she said, “I seemed 
all at once to find myself in the 
running, don’t you know? And 
they told me if I would only un- 
dertake a serious bit of work, I 
should make my mark, I really 
began to believe myself that I 
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should, and that was a new ex- 
perience for me! I had never 
before realized that anything I 
did was good till one or two people 
had assured me of it, and I had 
come to look at it with their eyes. 
But now I was full of hope and 
confidence. I chose my subject— 
I believe I flattered myself that it 
‘came to me!’—and, after I had 
made a lot of studies, I ordered a 
big canvas and began.” 

She broke off with a sigh that 
was almost a sob. 

“Oh, I can’t talk of it!” she 
said. ‘‘I worked hard—tremend- 
ously hard, and at first everything 
seemed to go on as usual. Then I 
began to feel that there was some- 
thing inherently wrong ; but I had 
felt that so often before—and just 
when I was doing what proved to 
be my best work—that I thrust the 
idea aside, and worked harder than 
ever. I knew I was applying my- 
self too constantly, but I could not 
rest. I felt I must have my fate 
decided one way or the other. And 
all the time the feeling that some- 
thing was wrong kept haunting me, 
as it had never done before. 

“T saw very little of my friends 
in those days. When they came to 
the studio, I either did not show 
them the picture, or I did not en- 
courage anything more than conven- 
tional comments. 

“But at last one day a friend 
came in, with whom I had a sort of 
tradition of mutual honesty. He 
was a good deal my senior, and he 
had helped me often, and—I knew 
he would not find it easy to lie to 
me. I can’t tell you how I felt, 
how I longed to escape, or hide the 
picture or anything ; but it was too 
late. There I was, stripped of my 
defences, and my day of wrath had 
come !” 

The doctor’s eyes had been fixed 
for some moments on the hurrying 
line of trees above the railway bank, 
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but now he turned and looked sharp- 
ly at his companion. 

Yes, she was thoroughly in ear- 
nest. The eager, quivering face 
bore ample evidence to that; 
but, apart from the pathological 
aspect of the case, how supremely 
ridiculous the whole thing was! 
What if he should begin to talk 
about his Dies Ire when a fracture 
failed to unite, or a patient com- 
plained of the effect of a prescrip- 
tion? Nay, he might suggest the 
expression to his little Polly as a 
relief to her feelings when her doll’s 
gaudy millinery turned out less sat- 
isfactory than usual ! 

Fortunately the rugged face was 
but a poor index to the passing 
thoughts that came and went be- 
hind it, so the girl went on— 

** He stood behind my stool with- 
out speaking for what seemed to me 
an eternity. Not that there was 
anything new in that. It was 
always his way before he criticized 
anything. The strange thing was 
that this time he seemed to be 
struck by his own silence, and he 
began hastily to praise the pose of 
this, the drapery of that, —any 
detail that pleased him. I missed 
the genuine ring in a moment, and 
I pushed back my seat from the 
easel, and threw aside my palette. 
‘In other words,’ I said, quietly, 
‘the thing is a failure!’ It was 
hard on him, I know; but I was 
past caring for him. It was life 
and death to me. I don’t know 
what he would have said if I had 
given him time. As it was, he 
hesitated, and —at least he knew 
me well enough to see that after 
that no half-hearted assurances 
would be of the smallest use. ‘The 
fact is,’ he said, ‘you’re done up. 
You have been sticking at it too 
closely. Go off home for a bit and 
take a rest. You'll make a success 
of this yet some day.’” 

“Excellent advice!” 


said the 
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doctor, glad to be able to approve 
of something at last. 

“Excellent advice !” she repeated 
bitterly, “and, like most excellent 
advice, utterly useless. Rest! How 
can I rest when [ am haunted by 
the conviction that I have begun to 
—<decay? Don’t you see—I have 
staked everything on this? If it 
fails, I have nothing left. Rest! 
Oh, how I could rest, if I could only 
do one little bit of good work first ! 
—Just enough to give me one little 
ray of hope for the future! But, 
try as I will, I can’t; and, if I 
can’t do it to-day, what reason have 
I to hope that I shall be able to 
do it to-morrow, or next day, or 
any day?” 

Her companion did not answer. 
Inured as he was by long discipline, 
to the constant involuntary self- 
sacrifice of a country doctor’s life, 
he was almost appalled by the 
supreme naive self-absorption of 
the spoilt child before him. For- 
tunately her next words struck a 
chord that vibrated in his being 
too. 

“But the last few days,” she 
went on in a lowered voice, “‘ even 
that fear has been lost in the other 
awful fear I told you of. You may 
guess what it must have been before 
I let myself be driven to speak of it 
—even to you!” 

There was a long silence. The 
neuroses of modern life did not 
bulk very largely in the good doc- 
tor’s practice ; and, when cases did 
occur, he was apt to classify them 
under rather unflattering names. 
If any one else had consulted him 
about this girl— her mother, for 
instance — he would have made 
very short work of the case; a few 
rough sentences and a brief pre- 
scription would have been, in his 
estimation, amply sufficient to meet 
its exigencies; and, assuredly no 
notice of it would have appeared 
among the meagre and occasional 
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jottings in his case-book. But she 
was so obviously ill, as she sat in 
front of him there ; her misery was 
so real to her; her faith in him so 
pathetic; and, above all, she had 
so much spirit and pluck in her 
own odd way,—that, in spite of his 
utter want of sympathy with her 
aims, he found himself making a 
clumsy effort to approach her plane 
of life and thought. 

The train rushed shrieking into 
a tunnel, and he waited till they 
emerged into daylight again. 

**T suppose you can still draw a 
straight line?” he asked abruptly. 

Her reply was a quivering laugh. 

*“T don’t know,” she said. ‘I 
don’t like to be too sure, Straighter 
than most people, I suppose.” 

‘Well then, give a hand to the 
folks behind you! There’s a village 
school in your parts, I suppose? 
Why not go and teach the bairns 
to draw? I don’t care much about 
pictures, but many’s the time I 
have felt the want of not being 
able to make a bit of a diagram. 
Why, there are times when a few 
straight lines save a world of words, 
and that’s a good job, if nothing 
else is. Depend upon it,” he went 
on, warming to his work as he felt 
the ground firmer beneath his feet, 
“you'll never be so badly placed 
but what you'll find some bit of 
work at hand that you can do well. 
That’s enough to keep any man 
sane, I take it. If you probe your 
trouble to the bottom, you'll find 
you are fretting yourself to death 
because you can’t do the thing you 
want to. Well, you must just 
make up your mind to that. Neither 
I nor anybody else can help you 
there. The work you want to do 
won’t go undone, never fear. Some- 
body else is sure to do it for you. 
Your business is to come down a 
step, and do the thing you can. 
God bless my soul, child !” he broke 
forth impetuously, “who are you 
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that you should pick and choose ? 
Don’t you suppose we've all had 
our dreams?” 

There was no answer, and he did 
not seem to expect one, 

‘‘ For the rest,” he went on, draw- 
ing down his brows more grimly, 
as if a disagreeable duty had to be 
got over, the sooner the better,— 
“for the rest, your artist friend was 
quite right. You've got the glass 
of your telescope all smudged and 
begrimed, and here you are (yes, 
in that respect you are a fool, no 
doubt !) straining your weary eyes 
to see through it! You'd be better 
employed if you'd rub up your 
lenses a bit, and let the stars take 
care of themselves !” 

She looked up half-puzzled, but 
with a dawning smile of apprecia- 
tion; and he smiled too, in spite 
of himself, well pleased that she 
understood. 

Then he put away his pipe, and, 
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frowning, shut the shabby bag with 
a snap. 

“Quite beneath the dignity of a 
great astronomer, I admit,” he said, 
“to see that his glass is kept clean, 
but his work won’t be good for 
much if he doesn’t! Well, here I 
am! Do you go much farther? 
Hallo, what’s up?” 

The quiet wayside station was a 
scene of unwonted excitement, and 
almost before the train had stopped, 
the station-master opened the car- 
riage-door, 

“ There’s been a terrible accident 
at the pit, sir,” he said, “and 
everybody is crying out for you. 
Your man has the gig at the 
gate.” 

Without even lifting his hat, the 
doctor was gone; and so it came to 
pass that the little girl with the 
head like a Scotch bluebell passed 
out of his mind almost as com- 
pletely as if they had never met. 


II, 


The rain had almost ceased now, 
but a drenching white mist en- 
shrouded everything, making its 
way into many an _ unsuspected 
crevice. The day was darkening 
fast, and the wheels of the doctor’s 
gig splashed heavily along the 
muddy road. 

“ Shoe loose, sir!” exclaimed the 
young groom. 

“Well,” growled the doctor, ‘I 
suppose I have ears as well as 
you!” 

Poor old doctor! You will see 
that his temper had not improved 
in the last ten or twelve years. 

The lad looked injured. He was 
wet and hungry too. 

‘We're so near the smithy, sir,” 
he said, with the air of a man 
whose wisdom and foresight are 
not adequately acknowledged by 
his contemporaries. 
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“Confound the smithy!” was 
the surly reply. ‘‘That’s the man 
who lamed Darby a month ago. I 
said then I’d never go back to him, 


and I won’t. Darby will get home 
all right. I'll take Joan out 
to-morrow.” 


But, even as he said it, the horse 
began to limp unmistakably. 

* Just get down and look at his 
foot, will you? It’s the off hind. 
What like’s the shoe?” 

The lad dismounted as quickly 
as his stiff cold limbs would allow. 

‘‘ There’s a nail come loose, that’s 
pricking him, sir; and I can’t get 
it out without the pinchers.” 

“And where the deuce are the 
pincers, I’d like to know? Bless 
my soul! I might as well bring a 
tame cat out with me for all the 
good you are! Pull off the shoe, 
and look sharp! He'll go well 
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enough without it for all the 
distance.” 

The lad stared in amazement. 

“Hall right, sir,” he said; and a 
moment later he added cheerfully, 
‘“‘There’s a lot of metal on the road, 
sir.” 

“ Light the lamps,” said the doc- 
tor, pretending not to hear the last 
remark. ‘“ We’ll be having an ac- 
cident next.” 

In another minute they came in 
sight of the smithy, which stood 
some distance back from the road. 
The blacksmith’s quick ear had 
caught the false ring of the loose 
shoe in the distance, and he stood 
now, expectant in the doorway, his 
figure forming a fine silhouette, 
with the ruddy glow of the furnace 
behind it. 

When the gig had rattled past, 
he returned to his forge, with a 
scowl that gave way to a smile. 

** Anybody else ’d ’a bin glad to 
warm hisself at the smithy fire on 
a night like this,—were’t nought 
else,” said he; ‘‘but the doctor’s 
the doctor. Well, he'll find that 
two can play at that game! My 
missis must just make shift wi’ the 
new man when her time comes 
round. They say he’s clever, for 
all he’s so young.” 

Meanwhile the doctor tossed the 
reins to his companion, and resigned 
himself, as he had so often done 
before, to passive, hopeless endur- 
ance of his discomfort. There 
were worse troubles after all than 
rain and wind and cold, and—and 
Ethel had been more ailing and 
fretful than usual that morning. 
Polly would be at home, to be 
sure, —bless her sonsy face! If 
only she and he could have a quiet 
hour together by the study fire! 
But what would Ethel say to that? 

Poor thing, poor thing! It was 
a shame to find fault with her. 
What wonder, with her ill health, 
that she was jealous and peevish ? 
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If she could only get to Bourne- 
mouth for a month or two, with 
that spoilt boy of hers, it would do 
her all the good in the world. But, 
alas, the moon itself was not less 
attainable than Bournemouth just 
now, when there seemed to be no 
prospect of paying the butcher’s 
bill, let alone the school and college 
fees that were rapidly becoming 
due ! 

The doctor leaned forward with a 
groan, and, as he did so, a stream 
of water from his shabby umbrella 
made its icy way inside his soaked 
woollen comforter; but he did not 
flinch. What mattered one small 
discomfort the more? Darby was 
dead lame now, but at least they 
were at home. 

“Let him stand with his foot in 
a pail of cold water,” said the 
doctor. “He'll not be much the 
worse.” 

‘Yes, sir,” and the lad shrugged 
his shoulders in the darkness. 

“Oh, dad, darling !” cried Polly’s 
eager voice. “Come in quick! 
There’s a lovely fire in the study, 
and all sorts of things warming for 
you. I'll go and see about dinner 
while you change. Nonsense! I 
shall kiss you if I choose.” There 
was just the least suggestion of 
pathos in her laugh as she added, 
*‘ My poor old frock won’t hurt.” 

The doctor paused for a moment 
outside the sitting-room door. He 
knew he ought to look in, and say 
just a word to his wife, but he 
could not do it, so he tramped on 
to his own room. 

The warmth and glow cheered 
him in spite of himself, and a 
quarter of an hour later, when he 
went in to dinner, he stooped to 
kiss the pale woman on the sofa. 

“Well, old lady,” he said with 
gruff kindness, “how do you feel 
now ¢” 

Poor Ethel! She had thought 
of him so much all day, when she 
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heard the rain pattering against the 
window-panes ; but now that she 
had listened to Polly’s eager greet- 
ing in the hall, her own kind words 
froze on her lips. 

“Tt matters little how I feel,” 
she said. 

The doctor was sorely tempted to 
say that it mattered a good deal to 
him how she felt, when he came in 
at night worn out and longing for 
rest ; but, with a mighty effort, he 
held his peace. He knew her well 
enough to be quite sure that she 
would have given a good deal not 
to speak those chilling words; but 
he knew too that the remorse she 
felt would not prevent her from 
doing the same thing again and 
again and again, though all the time 
she was acutely conscious that 
such words were daily widening 
the breach between her husband 
and herself. 

Fortunately Polly came in at this 
moment. When she was at home 
she never allowed the slatternly 
maid-of-all-work to wait on her 
father. As soon as she had left 
the room with the empty soup-plate, 
Ethel tried to say something kind. 
It would not have been possible 
for her to say it in Polly’s hearing. 
It was always so easy for the bright 
attractive idolized girl to trump her 
stepmother’s ace. 

“You must be very tired,” she 
remarked gently. “I hope you 
won’t be called out again to-night.” 

“T’m sure I hope not. Has any- 
body been? Somebody said Mrs 
Steele’s boy was ill.” 

His tone did not respond to her 
advance, and she answered coldly. 

“Yes, Jane saw Dr Maxwell’s 
carriage at the Steeles’ door.” 

“Nonsense! Not Mrs Steele’s !” 

“Yes,” 

“She must have known I was 
away, and got frightened a 

“No,” continued Ethel firmly. 
“Jane spoke to the coachman, and 
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he said Mrs Steele had mentioned 
in her message that she wanted Dr 
Maxwell to attend them for the 
future.” 

“* Shows what a confounded cad 
the man must be to undertake it 
without a word to me. I'll see 
myself far enough before I help 
him out of a——” 

The doctor stopped short. With 
all his faults and misfortunes, he 
had not sunk so low as that. So 
he changed the line of attack. 

“T wish to goodness,” he ex- 
claimed, “that you would forbid 
your servants to chatter all over the 
place. The wonder is that I have 
any patients at all, with all this 
backstairs gossip going on.” 

“Pray ring the bell, and give 
any orders you choose. It is two 
months now since you asked me to 
put a stop to Susan’s gossiping— 
or was it Mary Ann then? I did 
my poor best, with the result that 
each tit-bit was flavoured with, 
‘ Now mind you don’t let on as I 
told you. They’d be that mad if it 
got talked about.’ ” 

To show an angry man that he is 
wrong is rarely the way to pacify 
him; but Ethel had not finished 
her say. 

“As to Mrs Steele,” she con- 
tinued, with a bitter little smile, 
‘“*T have been expecting it all along. 
There are not many eligible men in 
this place, and her two eldest 
daughters are getting on!” 

He might have said the same 
thing himself in a cynical moment, 
but he could not stand it from 
her. 

“Well, of all the women who 
belittle their own sex,” he ex- 
claimed angrily, pushing his chair 
back from the table, “you are 
about the worst! I don’t wonder 
Polly calls herself a ‘ woman’s 
rights woman’ !” 

“Nor do I,” was the quick re- 
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to every whim she has. If it were 
poor little Algy now——” 

“7 am so sorry you have had to 
wait, father dear!” said Polly, 
entering the room with a tray, her 
bright face flushed with her un- 
wonted culinary experiments. “TI 
was showing Jane how a steak 
ought to be cooked, and she says 
my way takes longer than hers!” 

She set down the tray, and 
looked up with a smile at her own 
expense ; but the smile vanished in 
a moment when she saw the faces 
of the other two. Things had 
never been so bad as this when she 
had been at home before ; and now, 
of course, it was not to be expected 
of human nature that she should 
see both sides of the question. 

“Oh, poor Father!” she said, 
leaning her head wearily against 
the wall when she had left the 
room, “and there will be no end 
to it—no end—no end !” 

“Well,” said the doctor, when 
the door had closed behind her, 
“you were saying something, I 
think. If it were Algernon——?” 

“There /” exclaimed Ethel in- 
dignantly. ‘‘It all lies in that 
one word—Algernon. You have 
your own Jack and Polly. Would 
you speak of a son of your own as 
Algernon?” 

“God forbid,” said he devoutly, 
“that any son of mine should come 
by such aname! But’’—he attacked 
the steak vigorously—*“ I’m blest if 
I know what you would have! I’m 
rough enough with my tongue at 
times, God knows! But I’ve never 
said a rough word to him.” 

“Precisely!” she answered bit- 
terly, ‘You have said plenty of 
rough words to Polly.” ~ 

“Look here, Ethel,” he said, 
forcing himself to speak calmly. 
“We've been over this ground a 
hundred times ; but, if it will give 
you any satisfaction, we'll go over it 
for the hundred and first. My 
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bairns have faults of their own, 
and, as you say, I’ve been down on 
them sharply enough ; but at least 
I have some idea what they would 
be at. Your son I simply cannot 
understand. His mother thinks and 
plans for his welfare night and day, 
but he never gives her a thought 
in return ; with infinite trouble we 
get him on the foundation at 
Charterhouse, and — after being 
warned—he gets himself expelled. 
No doubt I’m old-fashioned and 
out of date, but I frankly confess 
that a lad of that kind has no place 
in my reckoning. I ventured once 
or twice to say a word, a word 
meant in all kindness; but you 
know what the result of that was. 
I don’t want to be hard on any one 
whose nature is a complete enigma 
to me, so I simply give him a wide 
berth.” 

“Poor little Algy!” she sobbed. 
“T sometimes think it would have 
been better for him—if—if—you 
had never made that journey twelve 
years ago, and saved his life!” 

The doctor smiled grimly. So 
he and his wife had one thought in 
common after all. 

“And no doubt you think the 
next journey I made in the same 
direction might also have been 
omitted with advantage?” 

She sobbed outright. “Oh, I 
know you only did it out of pity! 
and I have been a terrible drag on 
you ever since! If it were not for 
Algy, I should pray God P 

“Oh, drop that!” he cried 
savagely ; and then he was ashamed 
of himself. 

“Look here, Ethel,” he said, 
rising and sitting on the sofa be- 
side her. ‘Oan’t you see that I 
am dead-tired, and sick at heart? 
Don’t hit a fellow when he’s 
down !” 

She was genuinely sorry for 
him, and strove to forgive the 
bitter words. ‘ Well, dear,” she 
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said, stroking his rough hand, “ you 
know you have brought a double 
day’s work upon yourself, because 
Polly plagued you to take her to 
town to-morrow. And then—if you 
will give your son and daughter an 
expensive education—why do you 
stay on here? You are only losing 
one patient after another. What 
chance can you possibly have against 
an unmarried man with £300 a- 
year of his own? The butcher has 
been here again to-day——” 

He sprang to his feet with an 
oath on his lips, and just then Jane 
opened the door. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said, 
“that’s Jim to know if there’s any 
more orders.” 

“No,” said the doctor shortly. 
“You said no one wanted me?” he 
added, turning to his wife. 

“No,” she answered. “Mrs 
Napier sent to ask if you would 
look in to-morrow or next day.” 

The doctor sighed. ‘ Good soul!” 
he said wearily. 

“No doubt,” said Ethel quietly ; 
“but I think it would puzzle you 
to name her complaint. If I had 
a face like a winter-apple I’d be 
ashamed to have a doctor dangling 
about me continually. Talk of 
fancies ! ” 

“Ay,” he said sternly, splitting 
a large coal with a neat thrust of 
the poker. ‘She’s given to fancies, 
and she’s taken a mighty queer one 
at present. She thinks she sees 
the wolf approaching the door of 
an old friend, and she’s minded to 
ward it off ifshe can. The simplest 
thing would be to send him a cheque 
for £20 or so—upon my soul, I 
don’t know that I’d refuse it !—but 
she thinks I’d be insulted, so she 
puts herself to infinite trouble and 
invents no end of imaginary ail- 
ments. She must know that I see 
through it all; I don’t think she 
ever took me exactly for a fool; 
but she knows too (God help me !) 
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that I can’t afford to charge her 
with it.” 

He shook himself like a great 
dog, and strode out of the room. 

* Polly!” he shouted recklessly. 
“Come and have a chat in the 
study !” 

Polly needed no second call. In 
another moment she was seated on 
the rug, with her head on her 
father’s knee—in one of those easy, 
unconstrained attitudes that bespeak 
long habit. 

He lighted his precious old 
meerschaum, and, for a time, they 
sat in silence. 

“ Heigho, Polly,” he said at last. 
**Tt’s a weary world !” 

She drew a long breath of relief. 
She had wanted so much to speak. 

*T’ve been horribly selfish, Dad 
darling,” she said, “‘ but indeed it 
was sheer stupidity. I did honestly 
think that a day in town would be 
a sort of a holiday for you too!” 

“And so it will, my bird,” he 
said, striving to speak cheerfully ; 
“you won’t ask me to look at pic- 
tures all day, will you?” 

* Poor bullied old Dad! I'll tell 
you my plan. We'll go straight to 
the Academy, so as to see the pic- 
tures in some peace before the crowd 
comes; and you and [I will trot 
round for about an hour. Then 
the Trelawneys are to meet me,—I 
shall be so proud to show them my 
noble old Dad, with his ‘crown of 
glory’!—and in due season they 
will carry me off to lunch. You 
will be under oath to get a good 
lunch too, and then you shall spend 
the whole afternoon with your 
cronies. You always have so much 
to say to them.” 

He winced. The main thing he 
had to say to them next day was 
that he must borrow money some- 
where! But there was no need to 
tell Polly that. 

“Then,” she continued, “the 
Trelawneys will conduct me to the 
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station in the evening to meet 
you ” 

“ Ay,” he said, “in a carriage 
and pair, with a footman to wait 
onmy Polly. Poor little Cinderella ! 
and it has all got to turn into a 
pumpkin again!” 

“Now that is exactly what I 
want to speak to you about. It 
ought never to be anything but a 
pumpkin. I hate to drive in state 
while my grand old dad goes on the 
top of the bus. I only come by 
my smart friends because you insist 
on sending me to a first-class school. 
My honours are earned by the sweat 
of your brow, and they’re too dear, 
—a world too dear! I won’t have 
it. No, no, Dad! My education 
is finished. Once for all I am on 
strike. J won’t go back /” 

He did not speak immediately. 

‘* Polly, lass,” he said at length, 
“you know it’s an old-fashioned 
fad of mine that my bairns should 
do as they’re bid ; but I’ll give you 
my reasons for this. I have often 
told you that your grandfather and 
grandmother were quite common 
folk—as this world reckons com- 
monness ; but they were proud and 
Scotch, and they made up their 
minds that their son should go to 
college. So they stinted and well- 
nigh starved, and in due time I 
took my degree. My Mother was 
never given to wearing her heart 
on her sleeve, but when she saw 
me capped, she sobbed out loud, 
so that all the people round could 
hear—‘ That’s him noo! That’s 
oor Jock!’ As if it was me all the 
folk had come to see !” 

He stopped and bit his lip. . 

“‘ They’ve both been in the kirk- 
yard’ this many a year,” he said; 
“ but I can’t bear to think that my 
Mother’s saving and starving should 
all have been for nought.” He 
paused and broke in eagerly upon 
his own thoughts. ‘It wasn’t for 
nought, Polly, lass,” he cried. “ It 
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wasn’t for nought! No doubt I’d 
have done better at the plough, 
but I can at least give a lift to my 
bairns; and it was for them she 
saved, Polly, not for me. Don’t 
you see?” 

But Polly saw nothing—with her 
bodily eye at least—save a blazing 
blur of flame through a blinding 
mist of tears. 

“I once made sure you'd marry,” 
he went on after a pause ; “ but it’s 
astonishing how a man’s notions 
change ; and at least I won’t have 
you driven to do it. You are just 
the sort of lass who could make 
her own way, if you were so minded; 
and your education isn’t going to 
prevent your taking the right man 
if you find him.” 

There was another long silence 
before he continued— 

**You’re so nearly through, now, 
both you and Jack, that I’d be 
loath to give it up. I may be 
driven to it, but I’ll live on oatcake 
and brose first! Such a little would 
do it! I only want a lift for the 
next year or two. I don’t deny 
that there’s some difficulty just now, 
but I can’t think but what we'll 
get past it somehow. [’ll be honest 
with you, Polly, because I know 
you won't make a fuss when you 
see it’s for your father’s sake as 
well as your own ;—when you know 
that the education of his bairns is 
your poor old dad’s main stake in 
life nowadays. I lost some hun- 
dreds this winter in an investment. 
I’ve aye been over canny with my 
money, so Dame Fortune turned 
her back on me when I lippened to 
her for once. And then—although 
this new man hasn’t taken many of 
my patients, he has taken some of 
the ones that pay best. You see 
he lives in style compared with me; 
and it’s something worth paying for 
to have a carriage like that stop at 
one’s door!” 

This was the first time the sub- 
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ject of the new doctor had been 
broached between father and 
daughter. 

“T can’t think how they can be 
such fools/” cried Polly indig- 
nantly. ‘A whipper-snapper like 
that! And, Father, if you only 
saw how he bandaged Joe Simpson’s 
leg! Iam sure Darby could have 
done it better!” 

“Ay,” said he. ‘ He’s one of 
the kind they turn out in plenty 
nowadays ; all theory and no brit. 
I am told he laughs at what he is 
pleased to call my ‘ exploded idees’ ; 
but give us an epidemic or a pit 
accident, and I’d like to know where 
he’d be! I can’t think that it'll 
last. I’ve taken his measure pretty 
well, and surely other folks will do 
the same in time. They may want 
to marry their daughters, as Ethel 
says; but they can’t want to bury 
them. The fact is, he’s the fashion 
just now, and it’s mainly my own 
fault. I have been so crabbed and 
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cross-grained at times, and folk 
couldn’t know all I had to worry 
me.” 

Polly did not answer. Her father 
had never taken her into his con- 
fidence like this before, and her 
words would not come. 

“ But you mustn’t blame Ethel,” 
he continued presently. ‘God 
knows it’s more my fault than 
hers! The truth is, we’ve seen 
too much of each other lately. If 
she could only get away for a 
change, we might both make a 
fresh start; but of course that is 
out of the question. Well, good 
night, little woman! You should 
have been asleep an hour ago.” 

She rose and kissed him. ‘Oh, 
if only everybody knew what a hero 
my daddy is!” 

‘There, there!” said he smiling. 
“He’s a poor grumpy old fellow; 
but you can tell the folks he wants 
no pity as long as he’s got his 
lass !” 


III, 


Truly a fickle goddess is this 
weather of ours! After days of 
rain and wintry cold, the sun rose 
into an unclouded sky, and the 
gay toilettes on the steps of Bur- 
lington House were a wonder and 
delight to happy Polly. 

“ Don’t get a catalogue, Dad,” she 
whispered. ‘We don’t need it a 
bit.” 

The next moment she could 
scarcely believe in her own tact- 
lessness ; but her father was in no 
mood to take offence. 

“All right, my bairn,” he said 
kindly. “It isn’t a shilling cata- 


logue that wil! make me or break 
me.” 

So they got their catalogue, and 
made their way into the great gal- 
leries, feeling lost and bewildered, 
as well they might; but, before 





they had gone far, a friend of the 
doctor’s came up to them with out- 
stretched hand. 

“ Well,” he said quietly, when 
the conversation came to a natural 
pause, “did you sit for the por- 
trait ?” 

“* What on earth do you mean?” 

His friend looked at him in mu- 
sing scrutiny. 

‘Tt was not taken yesterday,” he 
said, “nor yet last year. Now that 
I see you the resemblance strikes 
me less; but it is certainly there. 
One of the pictures of the year, too, 
by Jove! But there! Go and see 
it for yourself, —241.” 

Polly hastily turned up the num- 
ber in her catalogue. 

“The Shadow of a great Rock,” 
she read out. 

“ What /” exclaimed the doctor. 
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He had not forgotten the day when 
Ethel spoke those memorable words. 
Polly repeated the name; and, 
without another word, they made 
their way up to the picture. 

It was well hung ; and the pleas- 
ant balancing of light and shade, 
together with the warm broad har- 
mony of colour, would have struck 
an art critic who saw it from the 
other end of the room; but it was 
not such things as these that inter- 
ested the doctor. Unless the anat- 
omy of a figure, or the general per- 
spective, was gravely at fault, he 
saw little in a painting beyond its 
subject, and a certain ill-defined 
quality which he called “ life-like- 
ness.” In other words, so far as 
his criticism went, it was good., 

And certainly there was nothing 
to jar on him here. 

The picture represented a garret, 
with a poor bed, on which a sick 
girl lay apparently asleep. The 
doctor stood by her side, in a stream 
of light from above, his whole being 
absorbed in observation and pro- 
found thought, one hand resting on 
the patient’s wrist so gently that 
she did not stir, the other held up 
quietly to prevent the eager mother, 
who had just rushed into the room, 
from awakening her. 

A number of artists were discuss- 
ing the technical value of the pic- 
ture ; but, from the point of view 
of the public, its great merit lay in 
the doctor’s face. 

It was not that of the ideal 
Christ, as painters have loved to 
picture it under all conditions: 
there were too many hard lines in 
it for that. It was rather—if one 
may be allowed the comparison— 
the face of Jehovah, as He might 
have appeared to a devout Jew in 
the days of Isaiah,—all - seeing, 
resolute, self-contained, yet with 
strangely tender lines about the 
mouth. One felt that the brain 
behind that face had grasped the 
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situation down to its minutest de- 
tails, though not a ripple of emo- 
tion was allowed to appear on the 
surface ; and, on gazing, one became 
conscious of a sensation of infinite 
rest ; one ceased to ask what was 
the matter, or whether the girl 
would live or die. It was enough 
that aman with a face like that 
had taken the burden on his shoul- 
ders, 

“Tt is an inspiration,” said one 
gazer, with tears in her eyes. ‘“ She 
can never have seen a face like 
that!” and, though the speaker un- 
consciously turned to the doctor as 
she spoke, it never occurred to her 
to think, “She saw it here!” 

And yet it was like him, though 
the difference was greater far than 
the resemblance. It was his face 
etherealized, with the querulous 
lines of irritation wiped out, and 
something kindled behind it purer, 
nobler, truer, than the poor old doc- 
tor’s dim ideals. 

“ T am free to confess,” said their 
cicerone after a long silence, “ that 
it is somewhat idealized, but you 
see the resemblance, don’t you?” 

“Tt’s not a bit idealized!” said 
Polly indignantly.” ‘‘ Of course he 
doesn’t look like that when Jane 
lights the fire with the British 
Medical, but if you sat on the rug 
at his feet as I do in the even- 
ing ” 

‘*He would doubtless say, ‘ Get 
out, you beast!’ but I daren’t even 
picture to myself how he would 
look !” 

The doctor had not been listening 
to them. “I can’t see an atom of 
resemblance,” he said quietly. 
“Who painted it?” 

“Miss Beauchamp. She has 
been coming steadily to the front 
for years, but there is no doubt this 
is her chef dauvre. She told a 
friend of mine she had had it in her 
mind for years. If you don’t mind 
waiting, I may be able to point 
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her out to you! She’s not above 
the pretty weakness of listening to 
the criticisms of outsiders. She 
has had a number of good pictures 
in the Academy, and my friend says 
the success of her studio is astonish- 
ing. She has a perfect genius for 
teaching,—or perhaps an ‘infinite 
capacity for taking pains’! I be- 
lieve she can’t take half the pupils 
who want to come to her. There’s 
a fine tocher awaiting the happy 
man when he comes along, but they 
say she’s quite content as she is. 
She’s not young either,—not so 
young as she looks. Here she 
comes,—watch !” 

They did watch, with the result 
that the approaching lady’s atten- 
tion was attracted in a moment. 
She glanced at all three, but she 
only /ooked at the doctor, and—as 
the look deepened into a gaze—a 
wonderful, spontaneous smile and 
blush swept over her sweet, frank 
face. 

“Oh,” she cried impulsively, 
holding out both hands, “how I 
have longed to meet you again!” 

The doctor was no society man at 
the best of times, and now he was 
more completely taken aback than 
he had ever been in his life before. 
He was profoundly conscious of the 
faintly perfumed presence of a 
beautifully dressed woman, in 
whom the lithe slimness of girlhood 
was giving place to the matronly 
curves of middle life; but his 
amazement and perplexity were so 
great as scarcely to leave room even 
for regret that so charming a greet- 
ing could not possibly be meant for 
him. 

“Tam sure I beg your pardon, 
madam,” he stammered out with an 
awkward bow, “but I’m afraid you 
have made a mistake.” 

“Oh, no, that is impossible! 
But if I had not been taken so 
completely by surprise, I should 
not have forgotten that you could 
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not possibly remember me. Shall 
we go over to that settee—people 
will stare so if we talk in front of 
my own picture—and I will tell 
you all about it?” 

She leaned back with the air of 
a woman accustomed to luxurious 
surroundings, while the doctor sat 
bolt upright, prepared to take him- 
self off at a moment’s notice, so 
certain was he that this curious 
interview must come to a speedy 
end. 

“Do you happen to remember,” 
she began slowly, wondering how 
she could best open the subject, “a 
journey you made from Longhurst 
to Eastdean some eleven or twelve 
years ago? A lady in mourning 
came with you to the station ji 

“Yes,” he said; and he added 
gravely, “The lady is now my 
wife.” 

“Ah!” she answered brightly, 
“then you are sure to remember it. 
And—do you think you can recal 
a sickly nervous girl who happened 
to be in the same compartment, and 
to whom you were surely kinder 
than ever stranger was to stranger 
since the days of the Good Samari- 
tan?” 

He looked at her hard for a 
minute or so. 

‘God bless my soul!” he began, 
almost inaudibly. ‘ You were never 
her?” 

She smiled. 

“It seems to come back to me 
that I have seen you somewhere,” 
he went on with characteristic 
honesty, forgetting to remove his 
trying gaze. Years had taken from 
her something of the dainty, hare- 
bell effect by which he could best 
have recalled her. ‘ But I’d never 
have recognized you. And yet I 
don’t know how I could forget a 
face like yours. I remember all 
about it now——” He laughed 
softly, as he might have laughed 
with Polly at the remembrance of 
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some childish folly she had long 
outgrown, “ You were vexed 





because you couldn’t paint !” 

The words were out before they 
struck him as having any connec- 
tion with the present circumstances ; 
and now, as the idea rushed tardily 
into his mind, the hot blood rushed 
into his face. 

“T haven’t the least recollection 
what I said to you,” he stammered, 
“but of course I had no notion 
that you were capable of the like 
of that.” 

“T suppose that is why you did 
me so much good,” she answered 
quietly. “You see I had been 
frightfully spoilt by my artist 
friends. I cared for nothing but 
pictures and music. I hadn’t even 
read Carlyle! You seemed to me 
so big in your scorn of my gods. 
You took me out of myself as I 
had never been taken before; and 
then you reminded me that each of 
us is responsible first of all for 
being a human being. If in addi- 
tion to that we chance to be poets 
or musicians or painters, the added 
responsibility is entirely a secondary 
one, and may never for a moment 
justly usurp the place of the first.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the doc- 
tor, “that you are still mistaking 
me for some one else. I have no 
doubt that what you say is true; 
but I never thought it, much less 
said it, and indeed I’m not quite 
sure that I even understand it!” 

She laughed pleasantly. “We 
won't argue about it,” she said. 


‘* ¢ As long as my life endures, ; 
I feel I shall owe you a debt, 
That I never can hope to pay.’ 


If you have forgotten all your good 
deeds, as you have this one—what 
a pleasant surprise you will get 
when you follow after them to 
judgment! I suppose,” she added, 
half wistfully, after a pause, “ you 
are engaged to lunch?” 
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“No,” he said, turning to Polly 
for the first time. ‘“ My daughter 
is, but I am not.” 

Miss Beauchamp’s soft laugh had 
a curious break in it, that might 
almost have been a sob, but for 
her beaming eyes. ‘My lucky 
star must indeed be in the ascen- 
dant to-day! Is this your daughter? 
I hope we shall be good friends 
some day, and I hope you will let 
me make the acquaintance of your 
wife too!” 

Polly had been waiting for an 
opportunity to introduce her father 
to Mrs Trelawney ; and now, after 
a few friendly words, the two parties 
separated. 

“TI had no idea you knew Miss 
Beauchamp,” said the great lady to 
Polly. ‘I wonder if your father 
would say a word to her for Alice ? 
Miss Beauchamp refused her as a 
pupil on the ground that her num- 
ber was made up ; but your father’s 
influence might make a difference,— 
he seems to know her well.” 

And Polly, who had been won- 
dering greatly what might be the 
meaning of the morning’s proceed- 
ings, answered discreetly— 

“T will speak to him about it 
this evening.” 


Scarcely a word passed between 
the artist and the doctor, as they 
made their way to her home, a fine 
roomy house, in a green unfashion- 
able square. Fortunately the doctor 
was quite unaware of the effect of 
the spring sunshine on his shabby 
Sunday coat ; and he could scarcely 
have believed that it wellnigh 
brought the tears to his com- 
panion’s eyes. 

‘“‘ These are the two studios,” she 
said brightly ; “one for my pupils 
and one for myself. I pay them a 
visit more or less often, according 
as Jekyll or Hyde gets the upper 
hand. No, no! You didn’t think 
I meant to take you round! [am 
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sure you have seen pictures enough 
for one day. Come to my den!” 

“ And now,” he said, when lunch 
was over, and they were comfortably 
installed in the most beautiful room 
he had ever seen, “I want to hear 
all about it. Did you get safe home 
that day ?” 

“Oh yes! Fortunately I got a 
touch of pleurisy on the way down, 
and, as soon as the doctor could give 
it a name, of course I didn’t care 
what befel me. It was a long time 
before my strength really came back 
to me, though I ‘rubbed up my 
lenses’ to the best of my ability. 
But it was the other part of your 
advice that came to me like a tonic 
when I was getting stronger. I 
could not paint, of course; but it 
was perfectly true that there was 
always some simple thing at hand 
that I could do well ; and indeed I 
soon learned that, if you do a thing 
just tolerably, people are only too 
ready to recognise it and to say 
‘Go up higher!’ 

“Do you remember telling me to 
teach in the village school? It was 
a long time before they would let 
me, but I got my way at last.” She 
laughed at the recollection. ‘‘ Poor 
little chaps, I am afraid it was sore 
drudgery for most of them. I hadn’t 
many Raphaels or Angelos, but a 
number learned enough to be use- 
ful, and I think one or two may 
‘live to be hung’!” 

She rose from her low easy-chair, 
and, kneeling on the soft white 
rug, began absently to brush up the 
hearth. 

“ By the way,” she said, trying 
to speak lightly in spite of the 
colour that rose to her face, “‘ you 
must meet all sorts of people in 
your practice. If you come across 
a struggling genius, it would be a 
real kindness to let me know. I 
am simply rolling in money.” Her 
voice shook slightly, and the move- 
ments of the hearthbrush became 
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more aimless and uncertain. “It 
is not only my pictures ; they bring 
in a windfall from time to time; 
but my studio is the fashion just 
now, and—with my quiet ways—I 
don’t know what to do with all 
that comes in. Comfort, and even 
beauty, cost so much less than 
show !” 

The colour had been rising stead- 
ily in his rugged face too. Was 
this his chance? No, no! Not 
her! Nother! Think of presum- 
ing on a fanciful claim like that, 
when he had not even recognized 
her! 

It was a minute before he spoke, 
and then it was only to say very 
gruffly, 

* Well, I’m sure it is time I was 
going!” 

“No, no!” she said desperately, 
and, as she spoke, a vivid mental 
picture rose before her of Polly’s 
faded frock. ‘I have more to say 
to you first.” 

With a mighty effort she threw 
her nervousness to the winds. ‘‘Lis- 
ten,” she said, turning to him with 
a pretty, girlish smile that became 
her well. ‘I owe you so much, 
that I have a right to ask a favour. 
Twelve years ago, when you were a 
total stranger, I took you into my 
confidence, as I never took man or 
woman before or since. God knows 
I have had no cause to regret it ; 
but I don’t need to tell you that 
there have been depressed and cyni- 
cal moments when I have called 
myself a fool, and have wished with 
all my heart that I had given myself 
away less completely. So you see 
you have it in your power to be very 
generous now. You can take away 
such thoughts for ever. Give me 
back what I gave you then! Tell 
me about your life! It is not for 
nothing that your face is so worn 
and your hair so white.” 

There was silence for a moment, 
and then he opened his lips to 
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speak, but a great sob broke from 
him unawares. He made haste to 
cover it with a cough, but the at- 
tempt was a failure. The sob re- 
mained a fact; it seemed to go 
echoing on in the room long after 
the actual sound must have ceased. 

So, as soon as he could regain 
control of his voice, he told her— 
with such reservations as a husband 
or wife must make—the story of 
his life since they met, of his 
worries and frets and disappoint- 
ments and trials. 

She listened with breathless in- 
terest. ‘And do you mean to 
say,” she said at last, “that you 
want money !—only money!” 

“Mainly,” he said grimly. 
“Money is a good deal to some 
of us.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “what a pity 
I did not give you my name that 
day! Perhaps you would have seen 
—that I was getting on; and it 
might have occurred to you that the 
mouse’s turn had come!” 

* No doubt I should have seen 
your name,” he said, smiling in 
spite of himself, “but I am at a 
loss even now to know what the 
poor old beast did for the mouse! 
I wonder what it was I really said ? 
—Some platitude, no doubt, out of 
which you have been weaving all 
sorts of pretty things.” 

“Perhaps it was a platitude,” 
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she said musing. ‘ Most things 
are till the right moment comes, 
and the right lips speak them.” 

‘“‘ And the right ears hear them.” 

“ And the right ears hear them!” 
she admitted. ‘To me what you 
said was simply the key of the 
universe. It came just. at the right 
moment—at the turning-point of 
my life, when I was just beginning 
to be wise enough to take it in.” 

“T am afraid I can’t take credit 
to myself for that.” 

She smiled. 

‘Your credit is your affair: my 
debt is mine. I can never repay it, 
you know. I shall wear my shackles 
proudly and thankfully all my life. 
And yet She sprang to her 
feet and clasped her hands behind 
her, unconscious of the tears that 
were raining down her cheeks. 
. do you know, I can scarcely 
believe in my own happiness? I 
didn’t deserve it a bit. Are you 
sure it isn’t a day-dream ’—a castle 
in the air?” 

She dropped her hands again, 
with a long sigh ; and it seemed to 
him that the soft sweet curves of 
childhood had taken possession of 
her face as she went on, “TI shall 
never even ask to paint a good 
picture again! I have had my 
share of happiness for this life, 
‘full measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over’!” 
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A TRIP HEAVENWARD. 


BALLOONING 


In theory no experience that we 
poor non-flying mortals can enjoy 
is more fasvinating, more ideally 
charming, more poetically sublime, 
than a trip heavenward in that 
curious, unnatural, and yet ex- 
tremely simple apparatus—a _ bal- 
loon. To soar aloft, rising up 
and up without rocking or vibra- 
tion. To glide o’er the country, 
above the tree-tops and houses, 
perfectly noiselessly, perfectly at 
ease. To gaze on distant views, 
on glorious cloudscapes, and have 
the earth laid flat beneath one’s 
feet! Surely one’s wildest dreams 
can conjure up no more perfect 
mode of motion. Even the very 
notion of rising up out of this 
world of busy hurry, to remain for 
a time quite beyond the reach of 
man, and then to return some- 
where—no one can say where! Is 
not there a poetic charm about 
even this glorious uncertainty ? 

But, as usual with all mortal 
joys, we have to look to the prac- 
tical as well as the theoretical 
aspect of the question. And of 
what does our balloon journey 
consist? Usually we are first con- 
fronted with the prosaic monetary 
and business questions. We have 
perhaps to make our arrangements 
with a professional aéronaut, and 
he is probably not much less grasp- 
ing than any ordinary inhabitant 
of the earth. Then the chances 
are we cannot choose our own 
time and place, but have to be 
packed into the very crowded-up 
basket, with two or three strangers, 
at an appointed time. And, above 
all, comes that great bugbear to all 
our unalloyed happiness—the fear 
of danger. We can only throw 
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ourselves on the hands of the 
aéronaut in charge, trust all to 
him, place our life in his keeping, 
and simply hope that he is trust- 
worthy. 

On the other hand, there are 
more pleasant ways of accomplish- 
ing our object, Soldiers may go 
in for military ballooning, and 
during their course may go many 
a free trip without such incon- 
veniences as just described. Or 
again, after we have gained some 
slight experience, and have con- 
fidence in ourselves, we may, if 
we can afford it, buy a balloon 
of our own, and go up when we 
will. 

Personally, I have tried all three 
methods, and though of course the 
last is by far the best and most 
enjoyable, one or other of the 
other two is a necessity, in order 
that we should be able to manage 
our own vessel. 

I think, too, that several trips 
must be undertaken before we can 
thoroughly enjoy the experience. 
Those who have riade but one or 
two balloon ascents can hardly, 
unless they be of an extraordin- 
arily calm and careless nature, 


realise the enjoyment of a trip 


when all such adverse elements 
as fear and trepidation are elimin- 
ated from the pure sense of enjoy- 
ment. And it is indeed not easy 
to be entirely rid of a nervous 
anxiety under the circumstances of 
a ballon journey. It is a feeling 
natural to man to be afraid of being 
up at any great height above the 
ground. Be he ever so firmly 
secured to ever so strong a sup- 
port, he will be apt to feel an 
inward shrinking if there is noth- 
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ing except his fastenings between 
him and the earth, some hundreds 
or thousands of feet below. And 
when this feeling is present, noth- 
ing but familiarity with the position 
can master it. But there is also 
another sense of danger, of a more 
mental and reasoning origin. The 
novice will ever be questioning 
himself as to the strength of the 
ropes which support him, the 
chances of the balloon bursting, 
of the bottom of the car falling 
out! and though he may soon 
convince himself that if only the 
balloon is thoroughly sound and 
well made, there can be but little 
danger, yet he will recall to mind 
accounts he has read of numerous 
terrible balloon catastrophes ; and 
it is true there is here good food 
for reflection. For undoubtedly 
many serious accidents have taken 
place, and, moreover, many in pro- 
portion to the number of ascents. 
Hence people think the pastime 
(or business) a dangerous one. But 
it is not so black as it is painted. 
If we inquire into the balloon acci- 
dents of the past, we find that, with 
perhaps two or three exceptions, 
every serious accident has been 
caused by gross mismanagement, 
either from ignorance or careless- 
ness, 

Again and again we read the same 
sort of story. Some uneducated, 
ignorant man, probably through 
utter lack of capacity to get on 
in other walks of life, announces 
himself as professional aéronaut. 
Not usually having any very large 
credit lying waste at his banker’s, 
he economises by purchasing his 
outfit at the lowest possible figure, 
which means that either he buys 
some old balloon in a very doubt- 
ful state of soundness, or he sets 
to work to try and manufacture 
the article with his own inexperi- 
enced hands. Then, with flaring 
announcements of most daring and 
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sensational feats, he starts his show. 
A few times he may succeed, but 
what is more probable than that 
sooner or later he will have some 
accident? and this has occurred 
over and over again. 

I can relate a curious little bit 
of history, illustrative of this, 
which has only lately come fully to 
my knowledge. Some years ago, 
I bought a balloon from a profes- 
sional aéronaut. Though not a 
new one, it was sound enough for 
my purpose. I used it for several 
ascents, knocked it about a good 
deal, had it patched and altered, 
and finally stowed it away for 
some months in a cellar. After 
that I knew it was probably not 
trustworthy, and therefore deter- 
mined to get rid of it. I asked 
the maker to buy it back as so 
much old material. Of course he 
was only too ready to agree that 
it was utterly worthless as any- 
thing else, and so I parted with 
it for a few pounds. Some time 
afterwards I happened to hear 
that this very balloon had made 
another ascent, and I therefore 
ventured to remind the aéronaut 
of the exact nature of our trans- 
action, recalling the fact that the 
price he paid me was not the 
market value of a serviceable bal- 
loon, and I presumed to advise 
him against the risk of trusting 
his life and limbs to such utterly 
worthless old material as he had 
described it. Then, it seems, he 
took the matter to heart, and, like 
me, thought it best to be rid of 
the thing. So he sold it (history 
breatheth not whether as “old 
material” or not) to another pro- 
fessional named Dale. This man, 
emulating the magician in Alad- 
din, had a great invention for 
converting old balloons to new 
ones. He took the old “ Eclipse” 
and put it in the pot, and boiled 
it down with soda and other 
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chemicals, till all the varnish had 
disappeared, and left a mass of 
snow-white cambric, as clean (if 
not quite as strong) as it was on 
the day it was born. He var- 
nished the stuff afresh, and then 
turned out a splendid-looking bal- 
loon, quite unrecognisable from 
the good old “ Eclipse,” which had 
its name in “life-sized” letters 
painted on it. Some years after, 
a young naval reserve officer in 
India became possessed of some 
idea with regard to balloons and 
parachutes for military purposes, 
and with the idea of putting his 
theories to a test, sent home for 
a balloon. Dale had the very 
article for him, and shipped it off 
at once. Poor Mansfield made 
his first ascent at Bombay ; but ere 
he had attained an elevation of 
200 or 300 feet, the balloon burst 
asunder and fell to the ground, 
the unfortunate aéronaut being 
fatally injured. Meanwhile poor 
Dale doubtless thought he had 
found the elixir of life for bal- 
loons, and prepared a second old 
balloon in the same way, and, what 
proves that he did not realise the 
danger or intentionally commit so 
awful a blunder, made an ascent 
himself in it, accompanied by his 
son and others. This balloon 
acted in just the same way as the 
first, bursting ere it was clear of 
the Crystal Palace grounds, and 
dashing to earth its human freight, 
Dale and one of his companions 
being killed, the others dreadfully 
injured. 

Ballooning is so little under- 
stood by the general public that 
accidents of this sort are vaguely 
attributed to the danger of the 
practice, without any inquiry as to 
the exact cause. Aéronauts and 
their balloons should both be oftici- 
ally certificated, or not allowed to 
ascend. If this were done, as it is 
with ships, we should be less often 
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shocked by accounts of appalling 
disasters. 

Of course the practice is to a 
certain extent dangerous, and ac- 
cidents will happen in the best- 
regulated balloons. But, then, are 
not the streets of London danger- 
ous? There have been many cases 
of quiet, cautious persons being 
seriously damaged and even killed 
by hansom cabs and-vans. And 
the best proof of my contention 
that there is no such very great 
danger about properly managed 
ballooning is in the statistics of 
the ascents of the most reliable 
aéronauts. Old Green, who made 
in his day some 2000 ascents, prob- 
ably a greater number than any 
other man, never met with any 
serious accident. Coxwell, a good 
second to him, and a man of quite 
a different cut to the average pro- 
fessional, remains intact and unin- 


jured to this day. Then, take our 


military school of ballooning at 
Aldershot, than which no better 
regulated establishment of its kind 
has probably ever been organised. 
Here many hundred ascents have 
been made without any mishap of 
more than a trivial nature. Ex- 
ception might possibly be taken 
to this statement, in the case of 
a military captive balloon being 
struck by lightning last year at 
Aldershot. But the same injuries 
might have been caused by the 
utilisation of a church steeple, or 
any other elevated post, as an ob- 
servatory. It cannot be classed 
as a purely ballooning accident. 

A balloon trip may be divided 
into three phases—the ascent, the 
journey in mid-air, and the descent 
—of which the last is by far the 
most dangerous. 

On a calm day a balloon will 
rise straight up without any diff- 
culty if a proper amount of “lift” 
has been provided. On a windy 
day there is more danger. It may 
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be (and often has been) blown 
against a tree-top, or, worse still, 
a house-top ; but this (which is not, 
as a rule, dangerous to the aéro- 
naut) would be entirely due to 
misjudgment. The careful aéro- 
naut knows that on a windy day he 
must have plenty of spare lift, and 
must have a clear space for some 
way toleeward. With a sufficiency 
of these he cannot come to grief in 
the ascent. 

Somebody once said he didn’t 
mind falling from ever so great a 
height. All he minded was bump- 
ing against the ground at the bot- 
tom. Just so; but it may quite 
seriously be said that there is 
little to fear from ballooning while 
up in the air: it is only the descent 
to earth wherein the danger lies. 
A balloon might, under certain 
circumstances, burst in mid-air; 
but such a contingency is not 
likely to happen to a well-found 
and well-piloted machine. And if 
it does happen, it may surprise 
some people to hear that not only 
is it by no means sure to end in 
disaster, but that it is not even 
likely to. Balloons have constantly 
burst in mid-air, and the shattered 
envelope, supported by the net- 
work, has formed itself into a 
parachute and let the aéronauts 
down gently to the ground. In- 
deed so sure is this result that an 
American aéronaut, Wise, used on 
many occasions to ascend and pur- 
posely burst his balloon at a great 
height, by way of giving a novel 
sensational exhibition. It is true 
that this result cannot be depended 
upon if there were less than a couple 
of hundred feet or so to fall (as in 
the accidents just referred to), as 
the material would not have time to 
arrange itself to resist the air; but 
then the only cause for a balloon to 
burst should be owing to the rare- 
faction of the air at a great height. 
Nothing much else can happen 
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to a balloon once risen clear of 
earthly obstructions. Such notions 
as falling out of the car (which 
need no more occur than falling 
out of a boat, indeed not so much), 
the ropes or netting breaking away, 
&c., may all be put aside as beyond 
the range of practical and proper- 
ly regulated ballooning. 

It is a vast pity that the most 
dangerous time for the balloon 
traveller is at the end of his 


journey. The knowledge of this 


is apt to haunt his mind all 
through the air, and detract 
greatly from the free enjoyment 
of it. And yet as often as not 
the descent may be accomplished 
with the greatest of ease. On 
three or four different occasions 
I have been hauled to the ground 
by throwing out a rope to those 
below, while gently floating along 
above their heads, and thus have 
come to ground without the 
slightest concussion or danger. 
On other occasions, when it has 
been blowing rather hard, or on 
descending very quickly, I have 
purposely landed in a tree-top, 
the twigs of which act as buffers, 
and from which it is very easy 
to extricate the balloon when its 
“way” has been taken off. 
There is a simple appliance at- 
tached to some balloons called a 
‘“‘guide-rope.” It is nothing more 
nor less than a long rope, any- 
thing up to 1000 feet in length, 
suspended from the car. When 
the balloon descends, the end of 
this rope trails along the ground ; 
the lower the balloon comes the 
less is the weight of rope to be 
supported by it, which is there- 
fore equivalent to the discharge 
of so much ballast. If the bal- 
loon is inclined to rise again, it 
has to lift off the ground more 
weight of rope, and thus the 
height of the balloon is auto- 
matically regulated. If only this 
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could always be used, it would 
both increase the “life” of the 
balloon — that is, the length of 
time it can stay up—and greatly 
lessen the danger of the descent. 
But unfortunately it can seldom 
be used, being apt to damage 
property on “earth beneath.” I 
have sometimes run some miles 
across country with a trail-rope, 
keeping, say, between 10 and 50 
feet above the ground. It is a 
delightful sensation to travel along 
at a rapid pace, skimming over 
hedges and ditches, across roads 
and rivers, and conversing casu- 
ally with passers-by. One might 
travel thus for miles and miles, 
and could make a balloon journey 
last very much longer than is 
usually the case, since there need 
be but little loss of gas or ballast. 
But unfortunately this system can 
seldom be practised in England. 
After a few miles one always 
comes across a house, a farm, a 
line of telegraph, or some other 
obstruction, which necessitates 
our discharging ballast and rising 
above all earthly ties. On one 
occasion I passed over a farm- 
house with a 1000-feet guide-rope 
trailing below. I was unable to 
rise sufficiently fast to avoid strik- 
ing the house with the end of the 
rope. The surprise of the inmates 
on hearing the raps on the walls 
and windows, and the rattling of 
the rope on the roof, can well 
be imagined, though I believe no 
further damage was done. 

As I have said, the guide-rope 
renders a descent much more 
agreeable and safe, since, if travel- 
ling fast, the friction of the rope 
trailing on the ground acts as a 
brake, and with greater power as 
the balloon gets lower, and a 
greater length of rope rests on the 
ground. And then, when it is 
desirable to stop, the rope can be 
seized by men below, or the grap- 
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nel let down the rope, and the 
balloon be brought gently to 
anchor. 

And this leads me to discuss the 
uses to which balloons have been 
and might be applied. 

They that go up in the air in 
balloons do so, or say they do so, 
for certain various reasons. There 
is the really scientific man, who 
ascends with some fixed purpose 
to ascertain empirically some un- 
determined question of science. 
There is the soldier, whose object 
is to practise looking out from his 
exalted observatory for an enemy, 
or to note the features of the 
country before him. Then there 
is the ordinary amateur, the man 
who goes up chiefly with the ob- 
ject of being able to say he has 
undergone the novel experience. 
Finally, there is the professional, 
whose main object, as already in- 
timated, is generally the acquisi- 
tion of filthy lucre. 

As for the first of these, he is 
rather a rara avis. Specimens 
have often been seen. Everybody 
has heard of Glaisher and _ his 
purely scientific ascents, which 
have been of the greatest value to 
meteorological science, and much 
still remains to be learnt by the 
careful observations of instruments 
at great heights above the earth. 
But meteorology is not the only 
science that may be furthered by 
this means. Jules Verne’s stories 
all savour much of prophecy ; but 
none is more probable, or rather 
more possible of attainment, than 
the journey across Africa in a bal- 
loon which he describes so well. 
Balloons have been suggested, too, 
as a means by which to reach the 
North Pole. And, indeed, it seems 
to me, if there really is any desir- 
ability in arriving at that much- 
sought-for locality, the air is the 
road. A properly equipped bal- 
loon (and here is a chance for our 
2¥ 
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guide-rope !) ought, provided only 
there is favourable wind, to make 
certain of getting somewhere near 
the desired goal. And with what 
is just as important, a certainty 
(bar accidents) of getting back, 
since whichever way the wind 
blows the balloon would be borne 
to warmer and more hospitable 
climes. 

Then as for the military use of 
balloons. Of course their usual 
réle will be to be led about cap- 
tive in the neighbourhood of the 
battlefield. It is remarkable that 
just a hundred years ago mili- 
tary balloons were much used in 
actual war; yet only within the 
last ten or fifteen years, although 
no very special improvement has 
been introduced, every great mili- 
tary Power, without exception, 
has suddenly adopted them as a 
regular and necessary part of its 
equipment, and has been employ- 
ing them extensively in its man- 
ceuvres. However, captive work 
is very different from the free 
ascents about which I am now 
more particularly writing; but 
there are occasions also when 
such trips would be of much use 
in war. The escape of numerous 
balloons from besieged Paris (al- 
though scarcely to be included as 
pure military ballooning) proved 
of great importance. As an in- 
stance of what might be done in 
military reconnaissance in war, I 
will relate what I saw myself at 
the commencement of our autumn 
manceuvres last year. Two bat- 
talions were supposed to be march- 
ing down from London to join a 
mixed force at Chobham, and 
these combined were to act as an 
enemy advancing on Aldershot. 
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The whole division from the latter 
place marched out one morning 
and engaged some of the enemy 
near Pirbright ; and after the 
field-day, during which the balloon 
had done good captive work, it 
was decided to let it go free. The 
wind was blowing from the south- 
west, so that the balloon would be 
likely to pass over Chobham and 
proceed in the direction of Lon- 
don, and thus valuable information 
might be gained, for at present 
we knew (or were supposed to 
know) nothing except that the 
enemy had retreated northwards, 
and that some body of troops was 
supposed to be marching from 
London to their support. Every- 
thing went well. Ascending 
slowly, we soon got within sight 
of Chobham, passed directly over 
the town and near to the camp, 
in which not only could every 
tent be counted, but I was able 
with the aid of field-glasses even 
to distinguish the differences of 


uniform, so that it was possible 
to give pretty exact details of the 


men, horses, and guns in the 
camp. Then onward we went 
towards London, not only the 
main road, but every lane in the 
neighbourhood, being carefully ex- 
amined to see any column of 
troops on the march ; but nothing 
was seen till we got near Houn- 
slow, where a second camp was 
seen, with its ant-like masses of 
soldiery, showing clearly that a bat- 
talion had just arrived in the camp. 
But how, it may be asked, could 
the news be conveyed back to 
Aldershot? This might, of course, 
be a difficulty ; but as the balloon 
can be brought down at any de- 
sirable moment, pursuers can be 





1 Since writing this article I have heard accounts of M. Andrée’s project of 


going polewards in a balloon. 


It is said that the wherewithal has been already 


subscribed, and that the apparatus is being made ready for a start next year. 


Success be with him ! 
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easily avoided, the aéronaut may 
jump out, and even let go the 
balloon, which would continue its 
voyage, luring on the pursuers. 
Meanwhile the aéronaut with his 
report may have a difficult, but 
by no means hopeless, task to find 
his way back, eluding the enemy, 
which in a case like this, when 
they are on the march along main 
routes, should be easy. He will 
have noted, while in the air, 
farm-houses or other places where 
he may be able to obtain a horse, 
or may even have marked a friend- 
ly farm-cart on a road near by. 
And then he could return with 
the fullest possible report of the 
progress of the enemy. In a 
friendly country free balloon trips 
might thus often be of the great- 
est value. 

I must now refer to the third 
great object of balloon trips, which 
is pleasure. I might even call it 
a sport. It has become a sort 
of fashion, I don’t know why, to 
always refer to a balloon trip as 
something scientific. The profes- 
sional séronaut has a way of dub- 
bing himself “ professor,” and if a 
man crosses the Channel or per- 
forms any other hazardous feat 
which might be called foolhardy, 
he always maintains that it is done 
purely in the interests of science. 
I never heard of ballooning being 
called a sport. Yet it is very like 
yachting and boat-sailing, with a 
dash of mountaineering, and even 
the latter is now often included 
under the heading of sport. And 
I maintain that, among those 
sports in which the object is not 
the pursuit of game, it stands 
pre-eminent. To travel miles and 
miles across country, skipping o’er 
hedges and ditches, skimming up 
hill and down vale, continually en- 
countering new glimpses of rural 
scenery, occasionally, perhaps, hav- 
ing a brush through a tree-top or 
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a bump on the ground,—is not 
this as good as hunting? To drive 
along before a fresh breeze high in 
the air, to employ all the skill one 
can, by plying ballast-bags and 
valve-line, to prolong the journey 
and rise or sink as we desire,—is 
not this as good as yacht-sailing ? 
Then, if only two balloons are to 
be got, what grand sport can be 
had by combining all this with the 
excitement of a race! For a good 
deal of dexterity is required to 
pilot a balloon so as to take ad- 
vantage of the fastest wind-cur- 
rents, or those moving in the 
required direction. As a sport, it 
is fascinating, health-giving, mind- 
elevating, requires skill, and has a 
sufficient dash of danger about it 
to render it truly exciting. 

As for ballooning as a profes- 
sion, I think I have said enough. 
I am not prepared to say whether 
there is any opening for a good 
man to go in for it; but I suspect 
it is a limited business, and there 
are some good men, such as Messrs 
Spencer, already well established. 


But now, after all this prelimi- 
nary talk, you—that is, you who 
have never undergone any experi- 
ence aloft—will perhaps be anxious 
to try for yourself what it is all 
like. Or, on the other hand, it 
may be you would rather not; 
for I find that people nearly al- 
ways are either very anxious to 
go up or else would not try it 
for any money. Well, if you 
like to try, come along. Here is 
the balloon ready. The men are 
just taking off the last of the bags 
of ballast which have been hooked 
on to the netting to keep the ma- 
chine down during inflation. Al- 
ready the little basket in which 
we are to spend the next hour or 
two is being attached by its few 
stout cords to the wooden hoop 
where all the strings of the net- 
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ting concentrate. And now your 
aérial steed stands before you 
ready for the fray. The light 
breeze gently sways the amber- 
like globe about its car, which is 
held fast to the ground by stalwart 
hands and by the weight of many 
sand-bags which have been piled 
intoit. Nowallisready. Don’t be 
nervous! It is time to get into the 
car. The valve-line is all right, for 
we have looked up the open neck 
at the bottom of the gas-bag, and 
have seen it leading down from the 
valve at the very top. We have 
got its lower end, and have now 
roughly secured it to the hoop. 
Now clamber into the car. Come! 
that’s not very graceful, knocking 
your hat off among the ropes, but 
no matter, so long as you are in. 
Sit down on the wicker seat. Yes, 
it is quite strong enough. Now, 
stow away your belongings. You 
seem to have a lot of them. 
Never mind; they can be thrown 
out as ballast! Take hold of a 
sand-bag, but don’t do anything 
more till you are told. Now, then, 
everything ready? ‘Let go!” We 
are off! All the rocking motion, 
the creaking of the car, the vari- 
ous excited voices—all these have 
ceased. The earth sinks away from 
under us. Instead of a few people 
struggling close around us, we see 
a multitude of upturned faces. 
We have risen to a level of the 
house-tops —ay, and more! For 
look at the view which is now 
spreading out around us; we can 
see miles in all directions. Well- 
known buildings and places are 
recognised as they might be from 
the top of some tower, and yet we 
are still going up! Look at the 
place we started from now/ It has 
grown quite small. There is the 
little crowd with the circular space 
whence the balloon ascended. Do 
not mind that peculiar crackling in 
the ears; you will soon get accus- 
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tomed to that. How still and peace- 
ful it all is! It seems quite hot, 
since there is not a breath of wind 
noticeable to us. But now let us 
arrange the car. Oh, don’t mind 
my moving about. The car does 
creak and tilt slightly, and it does 
seem rather as if the bottom might 
drop out ; but you need not implore 
me to keep quiet, there is no dan- 
ger. So never mind, but look at 
the view. We have travelled away 
from our starting-place, and are 
skimming over comparatively un- 
known country. See the roads, 
white and straight, the fields of 
green and brown, the clumps of 
trees, the country-houses in their 
well-planned grounds—all as in a 
coloured map. Now let us see 
what the aneroid says. It has 
fallen nearly 3} inches, equivalent 
to a rise of 3000 feet. See how 
this hot sun has expanded the gas. 
The balloon is as tight as a drum. 
But no matter; it can stand it. 
How curious it is to hear the dogs 
barking, the children crying, and 
the many trains whistling! For we 
can hear every loud noise that occurs 
within several miles. We are still 
rising upward, See how faint the 
country appears to the north, and 
now it begins to appear so all over 
—it is all blue and misty. Why, 
it seems all to be dissolving! It 
is gone! Nothing is visible any- 
where except greyness. We are 
in the clouds. It gets compara- 
tively dark, and soon the balloon 
above our heads begins rustling 
and looks loose. Bits of paper 
thrown out mount upwards, show- 
ing we are falling faster than they 
are. Well, we don’t want to come 
down yet; we will go above this 
cloud. What! you say you want 
to go down? Oh, it’s all right. 
We'll just discharge a little bal- 
last—half a bag, that’s enough. 
See, we are already checked, and 
are rising again. It is getting 
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lighter. A dim sunlight strikes 
us. Suddenly we realise we are 
in bright sunshine again, with 
fleecy white clouds below us, and 
a deep blue sky above. Look at 
the shadow of the balloon on the 
clouds! See the light prismatic 
colours like a halo around the 
shadow of the car. Here we are 
all alone, in perfect silence, in the 
depths of a great abyss—massive 
clouds towering up on all sides, a 
snowy-white mass below. But no 
sign of earth—no sign of anything 
human. Not a sound, not a sign 
of life! What peace! what bliss! 
Horrors ! what’s that report? The 
balloon must have burst. Oh, 
nonsense ; keep still, it’s only a 
fold of the stuff nipped by the 
netting being suddenly released, 
that’s all. Well, we are falling 
again, for see the bits of paper 
apparently ascending. And we 
must take care, for the coldness 
and dampness of this cloud will 
cause the gas to contract, and 
we shall fall rapidly. So get a 
bag of ballast ready, for we are 
already in the darkness of the 
cloud. Now the gas-bag shrinks 
and writhes, and loose folds 
rustle together, and it gets 
darker, You can feel the breeze 
blowing upwards, against your face 
or hand held over the edge of the 
car. Well, that’s not to be won- 
dered at, for remember we are fall- 
ing, say, 1000 feet a minute, which 
is the same thing as if we were 
going along ten miles an hour sit- 
ting in a dog-cart. Not quite the 
same, you say? you’d sooner be in 
the cart. Well, perhaps if the horse 
were going straight at a wall, with- 
out the possibility of being able to 
stop him, you would think other- 
wise. But look ! there is the earth 
appearing again, so out with your 
ballast. Go on! pour out plenty, 
there’s no good economising. See 
how the sand seems to fly upwards, 
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showing how rapidly we are falling. 
We are already nearing the tree- 
tops. We are into them, what’s 
more! Hang on now! and mind 
your hands or they will get scratch- 
ed. Hish! the green twigs come 
in all around us, we crash among 
the branches, stop dead, and then 
the balloon, as if suddenly think- 
ing better of it, lifts us with a tug 
right up again, and we are soaring 
away over a field. A little more 
ballast. That’s it. We are just 
going over a farmhouse—see the 
ducks and chickens flying in all 
directions and making such a cack- 
ling. ‘Come down, come down !” 
we hear people shouting. “Come 
up here!” we shout in reply, though 
we have already passed over the 
house and are skimming along now 
pretty close to the ground, for a 
big open hill has appeared before 
us. We glide up the side of it and 
pass over its top. But now we 
will not, as you imagine, continue 
at this elevation; no, the wind 
will curl us down the far slope to 
the valley below. How curious 


‘it seems to be gliding swiftly along 


thus, without the slightest noise, 
when even the rustling of the wind 
in the trees can be heard! Look 
at that covey of partridges flying 
along just underneath us. Oh no! 
they are some rabbits scuttling 
away as fast as they canrun. To 
us aéronauts, ground game and 
winged game appear much the 
same. But see, there is a large 
village ahead of us. We must 
rise again, else some damage may 
be done to the chimney - pots. 
There is the town now laid before 
us—there is the church, then the 
main street, and the big mill in 
rear. What place can this be?!—I 
haven’t followed the map. suffici- 
ently carefully. We'll ask. There 
is a man standing in the High 
Street looking up at us. “ What 
town is this?” we shout at the top 
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of our voices. It is immediately 
replied to by a perfect chorus of 
voices, each obliterating the other. 
One forgets that though you ask 
the question of one man, every 
person in the village, of whom the 
greater part are looking up at the 
balloon, hears one equally well, 
and all shout back in answer. 
Well, see! there is the railway, 
and it is time we were getting 
down. So we will come down as 
near to the station as we can. 
Now, put all your maps and instru- 
ments and things away—and look 
out. Remember to hang on tight 
in case of a bump. Don’t stand 
stiffly upright, or you may jar your 
spine; so keep your knees bent, 
and crouch down so as to avoid 
branches, &c. And, above all 
things, don’t be thrown out. Now 
open goes the valve and down we 
go. We are falling a little too 
fast, so out with some ballast. 
Hear it spattering on the trees 
below! There is a nice open field 
just beyond those trees. We are 
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nearly in the tree-tops; but out 
goes the grapnel, and relieved of its 
weight, we shall just clear them. 
The grapnel falls into the trees, 
where it is bound to hold, and we 
sink gently into the field. How 
different it all looks! Labourers 
and others come running up and 
lay hold of the car. But stay! 
don’t get out just yet. We must 
let a little gas out, or the balloon 
would shoot up when relieved of 
the weight of a person. There, 
now, she is getting faint from loss 
of gas (for the valve is being kept 
wide open), and so now you can 
step on to terra firma once again. 
How confined it all does seem ! 
No view—nothing visible except 
trees close around ; one cannot see 
the village, the railway, or any- 
thing! One longs just to rise 
again, if only to see the way ; but 
already the balloon is being rolled 
up and packed away into its car, 
to be born off like a dead thing to 
the station and taken home. 
B. Bapen PowELL. 





“WHEN THE ALMOND-TREE SHALL FLOURISH.” 


Open the window—for the night is hot; 

Outside the winds are blowing fresh and cool ; 
And many a mile away I know a spot 

Where moonlight sleeps upon a silver pool 
Whose waveless surface mirrors the clear sky, 

Wherein a thousand stars like flowers have burst 
In sudden vivid glory—would that I 

Might see, and slake my thirst ! 


Here four confining walls, there boundless space 
Where Nature moves in ordered freedom sweet ; 
Here the fierce strife for foothold, pride of place, 
The crowded human lives that throng the street: 
There voice of mellow waters, rustling leaves, 
Or that full silence that is balm to pain— 
Here party-cries, or the light laugh that grieves, 


And life’s continual strain. 
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“ When the Almond-tree shall flourish.” 





Day after day the heavy hours pass 
In languor that is neither peace nor ease, 
O! for a resting-place in the soft grass 
Beneath an arching canopy of trees: 
I am afraid to sleep lest I should dream 
Of sunny orchards pink and white with bloom, 
Of primrose paths beside a woodland stream— 
And wake in this dull room! 





The thought of this great city seems to press 
Upon my brain its weight of toil and sin ; 

I am aweary of my weariness— 

. Of self and of my world and all therein: 

Like some caged bird that beats against the bars 
My spirit frets beneath its load of ills; 

O! just to stand once more beneath the stars 

Upon my native hills. 


Yea, these things are a burden unto me, 

The grinders cease, the music sobs and wails, 
Now is the flowering of the Almond-tree, 

When the doors shut and all desire fails : 
Would that the tedious day were fairly done 

When I shall ease me of my long complaint, 
And be no more aweary when I run, 

And neither fear nor faint! 





Yet if I keep the nature worn of old 
When ’neath my feet are set the starry skies, 
"Tis not the City with the streets of gold 
That I shall look for with expectant eyes ; 
Till my tired heart grow stronger and serene, 
He will be patient with me—for I know 
] That He shall lead me where the fields are green, 
And where still waters flow. 


There is a river that all thirst can slake, 
Even this burning fevered thirst of mine ; 
I shall be satisfied when I awake 
Not in this likeness, but in one Divine: 
O Earth, that God Himself hath made most fair, 
Still fairer are the Islands of His Rest— 
Surely He keeps, in His Eternal care, 
Unto the last His Best! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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THE VILLAGE OF PERFECT HEALTH. 





LEYSIN-SUR- AIGLE. 


ALL Swiss travellers know of 
the health-resorts at Villars, at 
Chesiéres, at the Diablerets, in 
Canton Vaud, above the valley of 
the Rhone ; but it is comparatively 
few who have heard of one of the 
most remarkable, Leysin-sur-Aigle, 
for the very sufficient reason that 
the doctors have only lately dis- 
covered it, and only lately has the 
road from Aigle vid Sepey been 
constructed, which would enable a 
sick man to reach it. 

Here, on their upland plateau 
overhanging the ‘Valley of the 
Great Water,” 4150 feet above 
sea-level, and running east and 
west, so that it was blest with 
fullest sunshine from morn till 
eventide, dwelt, in their little 
cluster of one hundred chalets, 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet. 
Each had his share in the great 
grass-meadow of the plain, and in 
the three little pine-groves that 
bordered it on the south; and 
each had a particular interest in 
keeping up the dark forest that 
rose from the slope at the back of 
the village towards the north, for 
except for this friendly fence of 
pine the avalanche in winter from 
the heights of ‘‘ La Rionda” would 
have swept them out of being. 

They were a simple industrious 
set of men, very independent and 
very thrifty. The younger sons 
emigrated, made fortunes, and 
came back to die. The elder 


sons’ inherited the savings of 
generations ; and as there were 
no shops or chance of spending 
money nearer than Aigle in the 
valley of the Rhone, and that 
meant a walk of one hour and a 
half down, and two hours and a 





half up, and as they drank nothing 
stronger than a little of the white 
Yvorne wine, they became as 
wealthy as they were healthy. 
So wealthy, indeed, that still, 
though they go to the fields, live 
on very simple fare, and work 
hard from youth to old age, there 
is at Leysin no poverty at all; 
and boys are pointed out in their 
little corduroy trousers and rough 
jackets who, it is whispered, will 
be “ millionaires ”—that is, worth 
a million francs or more,—as the 
saying goes in Switzerland. 

But, except that it was noticed 
that people who lived on all their 
days at Leysin, though their chief 
food was only pork and potatoes, 
had no fevers, no rheumatism, no 
croup, no scrofula, no cretinism, 
and died in extreme old age; while, 
on the other hand, as sure as fate, 
if a family from Leysin descended 
into the Rhone valley, it became 
decimated, and if a daughter went 
to service in Lausanne, she was 
soon obliged to return to recover 
lost health,—the dwellers up at 
Leysin were not aware that they 
were specially blest in living in an 
air where disease could hardly ex- 
ist, and where all the conditions 
for human life were quite remark- 
ably favourable. 

It remained for a certain Dr 
Bezencenet of Aigle to note that 
cretinism was increasing in the 
Rhone valley, and had invaded 
Aigle, so that in 1828, out of a 
population of 1600, there were 
forty idiots. He further observed 
that if he sent children who were 
becoming idiots up to Leysin for 
a year or two, they came back 
bright, and apparently sharpened 
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up in wit. He was induced then 
to send rachitic and scrofulous 
children up to Leysin, with marvel- 
lous results, and from this he began 
to try Leysin as a cure for phthisis. 
The disease was unknown at Ley- 
sin; and though he could not say 
that all his patients were cured, he 
could affirm that at least four of 
them, in whose case pulmonary 
consumption was hereditary, and 
who had not a day to live when 
they went there, were quite cured ; 
and that in all cases there was 
great amelioration of the disease. 
He noted also that the effects of 
winter residence wére more marked 
than those of summer. 

The medical world was much in- 
terested in hearing of these facts, 
and after sufficient trial, a company 
of medical men was formed to ac- 
quire from the Leysin Commune 
a plateau called Feydey, 600 feet 
above the village, open to the 
south and to the sun, but en- 
tirely sheltered from the north and 
north-east by the great pine-forest. 
There they have built a huge 
Sanatorium, with every possible 
hygienic contrivance for ventila- 
tion, disinfection, warmth, and the 
like, large bedrooms and balconies, 
air-galleries, sun-huts, &c., and 
now await results. 

The results, so far, seem to be, 
that while the English doctors 
have not heard of Leysin, and 
continue to send their patients a 
very much longer journey, to 
Davos, the Russian, the Italian, 
and the French medical faculty 
has assured itself that in hygro- 
metric conditions, in freedom from 
wind, and in abundance of sun- 
shine and warmth, this plateau 
of Feydey, above Leysin, com- 
pares favourably with Davos in all 
months except the month of March. 
In consequence, the Sanatorium is 
filled, and the sun-boxes and air- 
galleries are never without their 
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occupants. People who come out 
for wintering are told they should 
bring wraps with them and snow- 
spectacles, for the treatment de- 
mands that even in mid-winter 
they should be lying out all day 
in the air-galleries. In the summer 
they seem to pass the night as well 
as the day out of doors; but such 
is the abundance of sunshine during 
the day and the dryness of the air 
at night, that colds are not caught, 
and chills are almost unknown. A 
skilled medical man superintends 
the care of the patients in the 
Kurhaus, or Grand Hotel as it is 
called, and it seems that for the 
amount of conveniences obtainable, 
the charges are not extravagant. 

The charges vary from 15 
francs to 8 francs a-day, according 
to room and storey; an extra 
charge of 2 francs a-week is made 
for the use of the air-gallery. The 
doctor’s name is Burnier, the 
manager’s name Bossi. It seems 
that they do not allow cases too 
far gone in consumption to be 
inmates of the hotel. All their 
air-cure arrangements are for 
people whose lungs are just 
touched, or who are in the early 
stages of phthisis, and who must 
have a calm dry sunny air at 
mountain altitude in winter to 
ensure chance of recovery. 

One was struck, not so much 
with the phthisical cures one 
heard of, as by the effects of the 
Leysin air upon people who had 
been crippled by rheumatism and 
influenza. A well-known lady- 
doctor, who is staying at Leysin 
for her third visit, informed me 
that the result of Leysin air 
upon her continued attacks of 
most painful rheumatism has 
been this, that instead of suffer- 
ing agony for six weeks she is 
now sure of throwing off the at- 
tack in four days. Speaking of 
influenza, she affirmed that, coming 
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to Leysin a _ perfectly helpless 
wreck, she found herself in six 
days walking up to La Prafondaz, 
and able in a fortnight to go down 
to Aigle and back, which is 
equivalent to a walk from the top 
of Skiddaw to Keswick and up 
again, without fatigue. 

The first view of Leysin was a 
disappointment. Climbing by the 
very steep mountain-path from 
Aigle, up through the sweet- 
scented vineyards and the rose- 
bordered butterfly-haunted wood- 
land lane, one saw the little brown 
chalets round their white dwarfed 
church-tower, an _ insignificant 
cluster in a hollow of a featureless 
plateau. Up above the village, on 
its sunny slope, beneath its back- 
ground of dark pines, stood the 
Sanatorium in all its ugliness of 
square boxlike building, and below 
and adjacent, sadly out of place, 
a kind of miniature mixture of 
Crystal Palace and Gatti’s res- 
taurant, which we were told was 
the new Kursaal or Casino, built 
for the amusement of the invalids, 
who, many of them being foreigners, 
demand such fierce excitement of 
the chase as can be got out of the 
“ race-game ” and the like. 

Away to the left, above the 
pines, shone out the silver-grey 
bastions of the limestone towers 
of La Rionda and Geteillon, Tour 
d’Ai and Tour Mayen ; eastward, 
Mont d’Or and the Peak of Chaussi 
rose above the upland plain ; south- 
east, the pine-draped Chamossaire 
shut the view of the Diablerets, 
but allowed us a peep of the 
Grand Muveran and Dent de 
Morcles; behind us to the south 
the Dent du Midi stood up in 
perfect splendour, its feet wrapped 
in vines, its head crowned with 
snow ; while the eyes that followed 
the grey Rhone, where it issued 
from the gates of Bex, were irre- 
sistibly caught up to the white 
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glory of the glaciers of the Trient 
range, that filled the interspace 
between Dent du Morcles and the 
Dent du Midi. 

We entered the village to find 
that “he who smoked in this vil- 
lage would be fined 8 francs,” a 
needful precaution, seeing the 
chalets were wooden. 

The chalets, all built on one 
pattern, had as a feature a long 
low balcony running across the 
front, to which the puzzle seemed 
how approach was possible, till 
one observed that the balcony 
could only be entered from in- 
side the house. A lesser balcony 
was built above this lower one, 
and the whole family life seemed 
to be lived in one or the other. 
Beyond a little green-and-white 
cross-hatching with paint, and 
painting of green shutters, of or- 
nament there was none. It was 
plain that the fear of God had not 
passed away from the minds of the 
villagers as late as 1856; for in 
that year, and earlier, the inscrip- 
tions on the house-fronts told that 
it was “ By the succour of the good 
God, and under the protection of 
the Almighty Providence, that 
citizen and his wife 
had built this abode.” By the 
same succour of divine help the 
municipality had evidently built 
the village school. Whilst on one 
more important house-front a Latin 
inscription copied from the former 
building, of the date of 1688, ad- 
dressed the birds of the air, the 
swallows that built beneath the 
eaves, and bade them to know 
that they might, if they pleased, 
build for themselves; but that 
those who raised this house had 
another provided for them “ eter- 
nal in the heavens.” 

We passed on, turned to the 
left by the quaint little squat 
church, with its conical witch’s 
cap of silver-shining tin, and its 
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two eyes, a nose, and a mouth, 
made by the windows in the tower 
beneath its cap, that seemed almost 
human. We heard its clock strike 
twelve, then pause a minute and 
strike it again. That is the ac- 
commodating way of many of the 
church clocks in these vales. We 
watched the beldames, in their 
short petticoats and close white 
caps, washing their lettuces at 
the village pump-trough, and then 
went up towards the Sanatorium 
terrace of Feydey in quest of the 
Pension Reitzel. 

It was not till one saw the view 
from this terrace, or from the shady 
balcony of this homely house of 
rest and health, that one realised 
where Peace was to be found. 
Each dawn the Dent du Midi 
shone more fair, each sunset a 
rosier hue flushed the snow fast 
fading on its glorious crown, and 
kindled into lovelier crimson the 
cliff of Chamossaire. The meadows, 
that had been filled with the St 
Bruno lily in mid-June, were sheets 
of purple crane’s-bill, golden picris, 
and lace-like mountain - parsley, 
when the mower came, in the last 
June days, to cut and carry to the 
chalet-barns their fragrant wealth 
of herb and flower. 

But one climbed beyond the 
pine-forest to La Rionda’s height, 
and there, were multitudes of gen- 
tian dewy cool, there, still grew 
the fair St Bruno’s lily. As 
one went a little farther afield 
and walked up to the adjacent 
peak of Geteillon, to feast one’s 
eyes on the splendour of the rocky 
towers that flank the Lac d’Ai, 
or to gaze south to the Weisshorn 
and Diablerets, or out east to the 
blue Gumfiuh, or north to the 
Lake of Geneva and the grey 
Jura hills beyond, one could fill 
one’s hands with white Alpine 
anemone, Anemone narcissiflora, 
and Alpine rose, and add to one’s 
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bouquet, as one returned home, 
orchis and purple aster and such 
forget-me-nots as English meadows 
never gave for blue and brilliancy. 

The evening walk at Leysin is 
surely to La Prafondaz. Thither 
whoever at sunset cares to go, 
past the Sanatorium, up through 
the pastures filled with the hum 
and clang of the cattle-bells, will 
find the great Rhone valley laid 
in dusky twilight at his feet. 
The river, a dim silver serpen- 
tine thread, moving on by vil- 
lages that sparkle like clusters of 
glow-worms, on under the purple 
misty hills of “Les Cornets” to 
the silver-shining flood of Lake 
Leman. The last thrush sings in 
the pine- wood far below. The 
growing darkness cannot stop his 
heart’s content. The cow - bells 
chime in most harmonious chords 
of sound, from dewy pastures lost 
to sight ; away over the Jura hills 
faint bars of purple stretch across 
such orange-saffron as one only 
sees in the valley of the Nile, and 
ere its reflected splendour dies 
from the bosom of the glimmering 
lake the stars are out, the July 
moon has risen. 

The chief view- point within 
easy reach of Leysin is doubtless 
Tour d’Ai. Thither whoever climbs 
must be prepared for a three hours’ 
walk, must have a good head, and 
had better go to the shoemaker 
who lives below the Sanatorium 
for nails in his boots, and for a 
faithful guide. With these pre- 
cautions the Tour d’Ai can be 
ascended, and if the ascent is made 
at dawn, it will repay one richly. 
From that height the Bernese 
giants are visible, and from the 
Doldenhorn to Mont Blanc the 
southern horizon is filled with 
wonder, whilst all the purple 
waves of mountain and valley from 
Lucerne to Leman seem breaking 
at one’s feet. It is not a fatiguing 
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ascent either. The long grass 
shoulder slopes pleasantly enough 
from the huts at Lac d’Ai to the 
crowning escarpment. Itis only in 
the last twenty minutes of rock- 
work that one’s climbing powers 
or nerves are at all tested. Many 
people know the kind of view from 
Chamossaire. It is not to be 
spoken of in the same hour with 
the glorious surprise ‘that is in 
store for those who dare the path 
along the ledges of the golden-grey 
Tour d’Ai. 

But the fact is that there is no 
need to move a yard from the 
balconies either of the Grand 
Hotel, the Hétel Mont Blanc, or 
any other of the houses or chalets 
on the terrace of Feydey. The 
swift changes of light and shade 
from morn to sunrise in the Rhone 
valley; the purple gleams and 
golden glory in the Val d’lllier or 
on the valley of the Ormont- 
Dessus; the shifting sunshine 
upon the Pic Chaussy or the 
glitter on the village spire; the 
flood of noon upon the flowery 
fields; the growth of shadow at 
evening upon pine-clad Chamos- 
saire,—conspire to keep one sitting 
still, or at work in the open air, 
with pauses for lifted eyes and 
admiration of the beauty that is 
breathed forth from the landscape. 
When England is burnt to a bone, 
here all is freshly green ; and such 
amethystine colour mingles with 
the green, such peacock-blue over- 
lays the far-off slopes of emerald, 
that it would appear that the hills 
must ever in the sultriest time be 
“in verdure clad.” The bird-life 
is not, it is true, abundant. The 
magpie chatters below us, and the 
redstart sings and flutters and 
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frolics close by, the cuckoo calls, 
the thrush and ring-ouzel flute 
in the woods, the Alpine chough 
screams and chatters round the 
towering heights above, and the 
lark sings in mid-air; but the 
warbler is seldom heard, and the 
nightingale stays in the valley. 

The music of the upland plateau 
is the well-tuned clashing of in- 
numerable bells. This ceases in 
winter, for a heavy snowfall hushes 
all the scene. Then, instead of 
song of bird or ringing chime of 
the cow-bell, may be heard the 
shouts of the tobogganners and 
the jingle of the sleigh - bells. 
Then fun is fast and furious. 
After ten o’clock in the morning 
the air is almost as warm as 
summer, for the sunshine sent 
through calm thin air is powerful. 
The invalid lays aside his cape, 
the lady dons her snow-skirt and 
gaiters ; and all the way from La 
Prafondaz, down past the hotel 
and the houses of Feydey ; on past 
the Disinfecting House near the 
village of Leysin; on over the 
fields, go the toboggan sleighs and 
their riders—away, like lightning, 
down the sloping snow-plain, till 
they pull up at Sepey, three miles 
and a half below. Then the horses 
jingle back with the toboggans, 
and the folk who flew down come 
slowly back, only to repeat the 
same inspiriting experiences, and 
to wonder why it is that people 
huddle in their houses in the val- 
ley and speak of winter as cold 
and comfortless. 

Truly may Leysin-sur-Aigle, in 
winter as well as summer, be called 
the village of certain sunshine, the 
village of perfect health. 

H. D. Rawns.ey. 
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A FOREIGNER. 


CHAPTER LVIII.—ENTERING THE TRAP, 


THE Hunt Ball had taken 
place on a Monday, and it was on 
the following Thursday that Phemie 
had agreed to go to Laird’s Hill, 
where, according to Mr Hamilton’s 
proposition, she was to spend Thurs- 
day and Friday night, returning to 
Blushwood on the Saturday. 

Mr Hamilton had arranged to 
meet her at Edinburgh, as he did 
not deem it expedient to be seen 
travelling with her at a smaller 
station; but in order that there 
should be no possibility of mistake, 
it had been agreed between them 
that Phemie was to send him a 
telegram on Wednesday afternoon, 
stating by which train she intended 
to travel on Thursday morning. 

“Do as you please,” said Chrissy, 
shrugging her shoulders, when 
Phemie at the luncheon-table on 
Wednesday had unfolded her plans 
regarding the projected excursion 
next day. “I think it is extremely 
foolish of you to run the risk of 
lacerating your feelings in this 
wholly unnecessary fashion, but 
some people seem to find a pleasure 
in such refined self-torture. I never 
could see it myself. Mr Woolfield 
is a dreadful snob, from all I hear, 
and you will pay dearly for your 
visit by having to swallow such a 
compound of purse-proud vulgarity 
as he is said to be. Of course he 
will be delighted to be able to boast 
of your visit to him, for it is the 
object of his life to elbow his way 
into society, and I am told that he is 
ready to eat any amount of dirt in 
order to compass his end. As to 
his taste and education—well, you 
will be able to judge for yourself, 
but I warn you that he has suc- 
ceeded in transforming the place 





into something very nearly as vulgar 
as himself. Why should I wish to 
see it again?” 

*‘ That is because you don’t under- 
stand. To me dear old Laird’s Hill 
could never be vulgar. The old 
trees are there still, and the rooms 
are the same in which we have lived 
as children. I should not feel 
happy unless I had seen them 
again.” 

“QOur old nursery has been re- 
papered with bright pea-green, I 
am told,” said Chrissy, with a little 
grimace, “and poor papa’s library 
has been metamorphosed into some- 
thing terrible and wonderful to 
behold—all gilding and stucco.” 

“Oh, I daresay Mr Woolfield’s 
taste is not exactly unimpeachable,” 
returned Phemie, ‘‘ but one must 
just take people as they are, and not 
always seek to pick holes every- 
where; and since they have been 
polite enough to send me this in- 
vitation, I really don’t see why I 
shouldn’t accept it.” 

“What sort of a note does Mrs 
Woolfield write?” asked Chrissy. 
“Does she express herself in toler- 
ably educated fashion ?” 

“The letter was from her hus- 
band,” returned Phemie, shortly. 

“ Why, I fancied the Woolfields 
were still in Paris,” now put in 
Mr Blushwood, who had hitherto 
taken no part in the conversation. 
“Qolonel Ashton, who has just 
returned from abroad, mentioned 
having come across them at the. 
Hippodrome last week. Are you 
quite sure that they have really 
returned ?” 

‘Of course they are back, or how 
else could they have written to 
invite me?” said Phemie, testily. 
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“The fact is sufficiently self-ob- 
vious, I should imagine.” 

Mr Blushwood shrugged his 
shoulders, and there was nothing 
more said on the subject until later 
in the afternoon, when Phemie came 
into her sister’s morning-room at- 
tired in hat and jacket, and an- 
nounced her intention of walking 
to the station to send off a telegram. 

‘“‘Ah, you are wiring to the 
Woolfields about your visit?” said 
Chrissy, half interrogatively, as she 
looked up from a note she was 
writing. 

“T thought it was better just 
to make sure,” replied Phemie, 
evasively, 

“Quite right, but why need you 
go yourself in this terrible weather ? 
Don’t you see that it has begun to 
rain. Just give me your message 
and I shall send it by a groom.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” exclaimed 
Phemie, preparing to beat a hasty 
retreat. ‘‘ Indeed I much prefer to 
go myself. A walk will freshen 
me up, and get rid of the headache 
I have been having all day.” 

The walk to the station was not 
much more than a couple of miles, 
but Phemie took nearly an hour to 
perform it, for she walked in a 
lagging uncertain fashion, and sev- 
eral times came to a dead stand- 
still in the middle of the muddy 
road, almost as though she were 
thinking of turning round and giv- 
ing up the object of her walk. 
Even after she had reached the 
little station, and was standing be- 
fore the door of the telegraph office 
with her hand almost on its handle, 
she had another final movement of 
hesitation, and drew back a little as 
if to gather strength, although it 
was certainly not the pace at which 
she had walked that was causing 
her breath to come so short and 
fast. 

Not that Phemie was directly 
conscious of the gravity of the step 





she was taking in having consented 
to meet Mr Hamilton secretly, and 
travel alone in his company, but 
she was uneasily aware that she 
had got into a labyrinth of intrigue 
and mystery, from which there was 
apparently no escape, no issue but 
to suffer herself to be guided by 
the man into whose power she had 
fallen. The visit to her old home, 
which had served as ostensible pre- 
text for the present situation, had 
now faded away into comparative 
insignificance by the side of other 
stronger though unacknowledged 
influences. When she had first 
spoken of revisiting Laird’s Hill, 
Phemie had certainly not foreseen 
all that the accomplishment of her 
desire would entail, and looking 
back now upon the chain of cir- 
cumstances which had led her up 
to the present conclusion, she 
heartily wished that her desire had 
remained unspoken. A more in- 
dependent -minded woman might 
even now at the eleventh hour 
have boldly shaken herself free of 
an influence which instinct told 
her was leading her astray; but 
Phemie had never been an inde- 
pendent woman: she had always 
found it easier to let herself be 
guided than to assume the initiative 
in any situation, and it required a 
specially strong moral impetus to 
force her so to say, to think, and 
act for herself. In the present 
instance it had been a combination 
of ulterior motives and considera- 
tions which had placed her so com- 
pletely at the mercy of a bold and 
unscrupulous man, who thoroughly 
understood how to use his ad- 
vantage without pity or remorse. 
Some genuine compassion for the 
hopeless attachment of whose au- 
thenticity Mr Hamilton had suc- 
ceeded in convincing her (and what 
woman is hard to convince on this 
point ?), was here complicated and 
intensified by a little lurking un- 
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acknowledged fear of her admirer, 
so skilfully had he contrived to 
make her feel that she was in his 
power, and that his honour alone 
stood between her and the breath 
of scandal. ‘The seemingly careless 
allusion to the sprig of red horse- 
chestnut, which, as she knew, he 
carried in his pocket-book, had 
filled her with a nameless un- 
reasoning alarm, and she told 
herself that she must get back 
that compromising token at any 
price. 

After a furtive glance around, to 
convince herself that she was un- 
observed, Phemie entered the tele- 
graph office very hastily, anxious to 
put the decisive step between her- 
self and all further power of re- 
traction. Snatching up the nearest 
pen that lay to hand, she filled in 
the telegraph form presented to her 
with feverish energy :— 


“ Waverley Station, ten twenty- 


five.” 


In the golden days of our child- 
hood our blood has often been 
pleasantly curdled by tales of luck- 
less mortals who signed away their 
souls to the Evil One in characters 
traced on parchment with their 
warm life’s- blood. Now that we 
have grown wiser, we laugh at these 
morbid inventions of a fantastic 
story-teller’s brain. The devil does 
not think of troubling us by a late 
evening call; parchment has gone 
out of fashion ; and who would be 
at the inconvenience of tapping his 
arteries when ink is to be had 
everywhere at a penny a bottle? 
Yet these silly old legends were 
true after all: the process remains 
unaltered, although the ceremony 
be no longer invested with the 
grim solemnity of which we read 
in German fairy-tales; and souls 
are signed away every day on in- 
nocent-looking little scraps of violet- 
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scented notepaper, or between the 
cut-and-dry lines of a telegraph 
form. 


When Phemie regained the house 
about half an hour later, she was 
met by the news that Lady Nevyll 
had been there, and had gone away 
much disappointed at having missed 
Baronin Wolfsberg, for whom she 
left her card, along with a bundle 
of newspapers. 

“She sat here for quite an hour 
in the hope of your returning,” ex- 
plained Ohrissy, “but had to give 
you up at last in despair, as it was 
getting dark and she could not 
keep the horses waiting longer. It 
was awfully tiresome of you to be 
out just to-day. If you had taken 
my advice, and sent a groom to 
the station with the telegram, this 
would not have happened.” 

“‘T am sorry to have missed her, 
but I had to go out,” returned 
Phemie, who was more disappointed 
than she liked to show, and with 
an undefined feeling that this 
woman, towards whom she had 
been so powerfully attracted on 
the occasion of their first meeting, 
might have been able to throw a 
little daylight into the chaos of her 
thoughts. ‘“ What else did she 
say, and where are the papers you 
speak of ?” 

“She said that you must contrive 
to pay her a visit at Morton Hall 
before returning to Austria; and 
here are the newspapers,” concluded 
Chrissy, stuffing a rather large 
bundle of loosely tied-up papers 
into her sister’s hand. ‘She men- 
tioned something about the account 
of a ride which you were to be sure 
to read, but I did not exactly catch 
her meaning. I just glanced at 
the papers after she was gone, but 
find that I have so utterly forgotten 
my German that I could not 
make head or tail of anything. 
After all, it is certainly more con- 
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venient to live in a country where 
with one language one is set up 
for life.” 

“Much more convenient,” echoed 
Phemie, mechanically ; then she 
took the bundle of papers under 
her arm, and went up-stairs to her 
room. But she did not attempt to 
read the account of the Distanzritt 
that evening, for she had many 


In order to reach Edinburgh at 
the hour specified in the telegram, 
Phemie had been obliged to make 
a rather early start, and it was con- 
siderably before the usual breakfast 
hour at Blushwood Hall that she 
took her solitary cup of tea by way 
of preparation for the journey. She 
took it without much appetite, for 
she had slept badly, and had left 
her bed that morning with a dis- 
tinct feeling of reluctance not at 
all in keeping with the anticipated 
realisation of a long-cherished de- 
sire. Moreover, a solitary break- 
fast is a cheerless arrangement at 
any time. Neither Chrissy nor Mr 
Blushwood had yet left their bed- 
room, and as the post-bag would 
not be due for another hour, Phemie 
had not even got a letter to enliven 
her solitude. It was now nearly a 
fortnight since she had received 
Leo’s last communication, for their 
correspondence had been growing 
more and more constrained of late, 
at least on her side. She punctu- 
ally answered her husband’s letters 
within a day or two of receiving 
them, but she never wrote spontan- 
eously, and had ceased to yearn 
and hope for his letters as in the 
first few weeks of their separation. 
Each of Leo’s letters now was but 
a fresh disappointment, for none 
of them contained that which her 
heart was set upon. Though noth- 
ing direct had passed between them 


CHAPTER LIX.—THE ‘FREMDENBLATT.’ 





more important matters to think 
of, and must see about packing her 
things for her two days’ trip; so 
she merely rolled up the ‘ Fremden- 
blatts’ a little more tightly, and 
stuffed them away at the bottom 
of her travelling-bag. The papers 
would serve to beguile the monot- 
ony of to-morrow’s railway journey, 
she thought. 


on the subject, it had now come to 
be a tacitly acknowledged trial of 
strength between husband and wife. 
She told herself over and over 
again that nothing would persuade 
her to return home till Leo had, 
by at least one word, asked her to 
do so; while he on his side was 
evidently as firmly resolved not to 
speak that word. 

The weather was raw and bleak 
as Phemie started on her journey. 
It had poured all night, and the 
rain had evidently no thought of 
stopping just yet. The plate-glass 
windows of the railway-carriage in 
which she was seated were obscured 
as with a filmy veil, and Phemie 
had to wipe them clear with her 
pocket - handkerchief in order to 
obtain a view of the landscape out- 
side. 

For some time she contented her- 
self with gazing rather vacantly at 
the landscape through which the 
train was moving at a somewhat 
jog-trot pace, although there was 
but small amusement to be ex- 
tracted out of her surroundings to- 
day. The few figures that were to 
be seen on the country roads were 
trudging along ankle-deep in mud, 
half obscured beneath gigantic 
cotton umbrellas ; while the cattle 
in the fields, huddled together for 
warmth, though bearing their 
troubles with that beautiful resig- 
nation which so favourably distin- 
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guishes the brute from the human 
species, looked sadly in want of 
umbrellas as well. The few re- 
maining leaves on the trees, de- 
prived by the rain of all independ- 
ence of character and of outline, 
hung in limp dejected attitudes, 
while the ground beneath them was 
brown with dark decaying layers 
of the great majority that had 
gone before. All the country bore 
a sullen sodden appearance, like 
the face of a person who has for- 
gotten how to smile; and Phemie, 
having come to the conclusion that 
there was nothing worth looking 
at, turned away from the window 
with a little sigh, and at last be- 
thought herself of the newspapers 
in her travelling-bag. 

There were four ‘ Fremdenblatts’ 
altogether, their dates ranging be- 
tween October 26 and October 30, 
containing a series of articles relat- 
ing to the great distance-ride be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna, which 
during the past month had been 
forming the all-important subject 
of conversation and controversy 
in German and Austrian military 
circles. These articles, which, 
though unsigned, were understood 
to have been penned by one of the 
most noteworthy Austrian generals, 
who had every right to be con- 
sidered an authority in all matters 
relating to the cavalry, were admir- 
ably written in a tone of cool- 
headed and sober criticism, calcu- 
lated slightly to damp the state of 
overweening exultation into which 
the victors, deliriously triumphant 
at having performed the heroic 
action of riding a few poor brutes 
to death, had thrown themselves 
and others. Viewed in the abstract, 
this international ride had no doubt 
its poetical and even romantic as- 
pects. It was extremely gratifying 
to learn with what open-armed 
cordiality the Austrian officers had 
been received in Berlin, how warmly 
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they had been kissed on both 
cheeks by their Prussian brothers, 
what pretty speeches had been 
made to them, and how superla- 
tively delicate had been the nour- 
ishment provided for the restoration 
of their mortal coils. But what, 
after all, did this amount to in the 
end? What practical or valuable 
result, from a military point of 
view, had been obtained from all 
this sacrifice of money and _ horse- 
flesh? It was true, indeed, that 
the fastest rider had performed the 
hitherto incredible feat of covering 
a space of 575 kilometres in seventy- 
one hours and a half; but was it 
not equally true that the horse in 
question had given up the ghost 
soon after its arrival at Berlin? 
The technical importance of the 
horse in a campaign did not, in the 
writer’s opinion, consist in the vain 
attempt to rival the speed of a 
carrier - pigeon; and the actual 
space of ground covered in a given 
time was a secondary question in 
comparison to the condition of man 
and beast on reaching the goal. 
What possible advantage could be 
obtained from the arrival of a set 
of riders so exhausted that in many 
cases they had to be actually lifted 
down from off their mortally-stricken 
horses, while of the surviving ani- 
mals there was scarcely one that 
had not carried off some lifelong 
blemish as memento of the ride? 
Now that gradually the dense 
clouds of incense, so lavishly offered 
up by a blindly-admiring audience, 
were beginning to clear away, im- 
partial judges were gradually ar- 
riving at the conclusion that this 
brilliant tow de force was in 
reality but a brutal and inhuman 
action, thoroughly incompatible 
with the spirit of an age which 
has thought necessary to organise 
special institutions for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. The 
distinguished writer, after dwelling 
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at some length upon this aspect of 
the question, went on to demon- 
strate how, in his opinion, a really 
fair test of the respective efficiency 
of two cavalry bodies could alone 
be carried out. Let an entire Aus- 
trian squadron, thoroughly armed 
de cap-a-pie as in the field, ride to 
Berlin, and vice versé: that one of 
the rival commanders who, at the 
end of the journey, could produce 
his men and horses ready for action 
in the soundest and healthiest con- 
dition would, in his opinion, de- 
serve to bear away the palm. 
Phemie yawned once or twice 
during the reading of this article, 
which occupied the fewilleton col- 
umns of two successive numbers of 
the ‘ Fremdenblatt’: just at that mo- 
ment the Austrian cavalry and all 
that concerned it seemed strangely 
far away from her, and her thoughts 
were more taken up by the prospec- 
tive meeting with Mr Hamilton. 
Still, as there was nothing else to 
do by way of amusement, she read 
the article through to the end, and 
after that went on to another num- 
ber of the newspaper, in which some 
other writer, venturing to disagree 
with his illustrious precursor, had 
unfolded his views upon the same 
subject. After having thoroughly 
exhausted the subject of the Dis- 
tanzritt, she turned to other matters, 
and found a faint interest in idly 
scanning some of the isolated para- 
graphs grouped together under the 
general heading of Tagesneuigheiten 
(news of the day). In the latest 
number of the paper, bearing the 
date of October 30, some of the 
pages were still uncut, and had to 
be ripped open with a penknife 
before she was able to proceed. 
Phemie had just finished reading 
the rather comic account of a quar- 
rel between a Viennese market- 
woman and a hackney coachman, 
and there was still a smile of 
amusement lingering on her lips, 
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when her eye was attracted by 
the heading of the next para- 
graph— 

“Duel between 
officers.” 

With only a passing feeling of 
curiosity to learn whether either 
of the persons concerned was 
known to her by name, she began 
to read as follows :— 

‘“‘A Hungarian correspondent tele- 
graphs to us the account of a pistol 
duel between two officers of the 
Hussars regiment stationed at Her- 
mannstadt,—Colonel Farkas, com- 
mander of the said regiment, and 
Rittmeister Baron Leopold Wolfs- 
berg. Two shots were discharged 
on either side, the second shot of 
the Colonel’s pistol piercing through 
his adversary’s right lung. It is 
understood that Baron Wolfsberg’s 
state is precarious. Professor Bill- 
roth has been summoned from 
Vienna to extract the ball.” 

What she read here was so un- 
expected, so utterly unlooked for, 
that in the first moment its effect 
was more stunning than alarming. 
Like a sudden blow on the head 
—whose pain is not felt because 
of the unconsciousness produced— 
Phemie’s first impression was one 
of simple bewilderment. Uncon- 
vinced and still uncomprehending, 
she read the paragraph a second 
time in a stupid mechanical way. 
Rittmeister Baron Leopold Wolfs- 
berg—Colonel Farkas—how strange 
and unfamiliar their names appeared 
here in print ; somehow they would 
not look real at all. And what 
preposterous story was that about 
the duel? Impossible! it could be 
nothing but a ridiculous mistake ; 
and Phemie, being alone in the 
railway-carriage, tried to laugh out 
aloud, just in order to convince her- 
self of her utter disbelief in the 
absurd report. But the attempted 
laugh broke off into a strangled sob, 
and in the next moment she had 
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sunk on her knees with a wild 
despairing cry— 

“Oh Leo! oh my _ husband! 
Wounded! dying perhaps, and I 
so far, far away from you!” 

Alas! there was no possibility of 
mistake, no loophole left for a 
conceivable confusion of identity. 
Though there were two Barons 
Wolfsberg serving in the Austrian 
army, there was but one who 
answered to the present description, 
and that was Leo. Likewise, 
as Phemie knew only too well, the 
feud with his colonel had been 
slowly but surely ripening to a 
breach during the past months and 
weeks—although she never could 
have foreseen such a _ portentous 
and fatal development. Bitterly 
she now upbraided herself for her 
own blindness, her own selfish tor- 
por in not sooner having taken 
alarm at what, now, looked at by 
the light of this terrible revelation, 
had so clearly been written between 
the lines of his letters all along. 
The newspaper bore the date of 
October 30, so the duel must have 
taken place on the 28th or 29th— 
and to-day was the 3d of Novem- 
ber. For five whole days, there- 
fore, Leo had been lying mortally 
wounded, while she, all unconscious 
of his condition, had been amusing 
herself over here. Why, only two 
days ago she had danced all night 
at the Hunt Ball, never guess- 
ing that her husband was mean- 
while stretched on a bed of pain, 
perhaps with no one to nurse him, 
and calling vainly on the wife who 
could not hear his voice. 

“Oh, what a miserable contempt- 
ible wretch I have been!” she sobbed 
in an agony of futile self-reproach, 
while the train flew on through 
the dull murky landscape, and the 
pattering rain-drops on the window 
seemed trying to mingle with her 
tardy impotent tears. 

Then to the first agonised burst 
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of helpless grief succeeded a period 
of calmer reflection. She must keep 
her senses together, she must not 
suffer herself to go mad, in spite of 
that terrible pain which had sud- 
denly sprung up in her head and 
seemed to be cleaving it in twain 
with the force of an iron hatchet. 
All her thoughts, all her energies, 
must now be concentrated upon one 
single object. Leo needed her; and 
how to reach him, how to find her 
way to Transylvania as speedily as 
possible, was the one thought which 
had taken possession of her mind. 
Transylvania was away over there, 
far down in a south-eastern direc- 
tion, almost at the very other end 
of Europe, a long dreary space even 
on the map, how much longer and 
drearier in reality; and as she 
thought of it with an involuntary 
shudder, Phemie suddenly realised 
that all the time she was travelling 
northward in a diametrically oppo- 
site direction, every jog of the train 
taking her farther away from Leo 
instead of towards him, for of course 
the fastest route to Germany and 
Austria lay over Dover and Ostende. 
Mechanically she got up and took 
down her umbrella and bundle of 
wraps from the network above, and 
stuffed back the newspapers into 
her travelling-bag, so as to be ready 
to get out at the next station. It 
was not long in coming, for presently 
the speed began to slacken, and 
“ Prestonpans!” was shouted out 
in that peculiar staccato voice which 
no other mortal but a railway guard 
has ever been known to possess. 
Phemie was the only person to get 
out here, but there was a group of 
third-class passengers on the plat- 
form, consisting chiefly of workmen 
and market-women, some of whom 
had apparently been waiting for the 
arrival of this train, which, having 
taken them up, moved off almost 
directly. 

* Now to inquire for the next 
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train going south,’ thought Phemie, 
and she was about to move across 
the platform in quest of some rail- 
way official who could give the 
desired information, when she be- 
came conscious of a sort of whizzing 
buzzing sound which, rising and 
swelling suddenly, took the place 
of the monotonous drip-drip of the 
falling rain. 

“Stand back!” now shouted a 
loud voice in her rear, and as she 
still stood hesitating, bewildered, 
and uncomprehending, a_ blue- 
frocked workman laid his hand on 
her arm with rough but well-mean- 
ing familiarity— 

“Canny, miss, canny — stand 
back a wee. “Twill be the London 
express, I’m thinking,” he explained, 
as he drew her back not a moment 
too soon from her perilous vicinity 
to the edge of the platform. In 
the next instant the express train 
thundered past, shaking the rickety 
wooden building to its very founda- 
tions and deafening the bystanders’ 
ears with an overwhelming roar, 
bringing along with it a powerful 
blast of air which seemed to be 
caused by the sweep of an invisible 
pair of mighty pinions. The rate 
of velocity made it impossible to 
distinguish the single carriages as 
they flashed past, all blended into 
the form of one dark monster, with 
a tongue of fire and a tail of smoke 
—a monster which was carrying 
away in its entrails a wholesale 
assortment of human virtues and 
vices, joys and sorrows, fears and 
hopes ; hundreds of warm pulsating 
hearts, each one of which was living 
out a life of its own, and was being 
hurried away towards some special 
object whether of business, duty, 
pain, or pleasure. Whoever they 


were and whatever their object, 
those unseen and unknown mortals 
who had shot past her tantalised 
eyes like a mocking phantasmagoria, 
not one of them could there be, she 
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felt sure, whose mission was so ter- 
ribly, desperately urgent as her own, 
With an involuntary gesture she 
had stretched out her arms towards 
the fugitive express, as though she 
would have called out, “Take me 
with you! Help me to reach my 
hushand, who is perishing perhaps 
for want of his wife!” But express 
trains being mainly constructed of 
iron, have hearts too hard to be 
touched by any human agony, 
however deep; and so the Flying 
Scotchman rushed by, with just 
one long-drawn fiendish shriek by 
way of answer to the mute appeal, 
and was presently lost to sound and 
sight. 

“What train is that?” asked 
Phemie, as soon as her ears had 
recovered from the momentary deaf- 
ness produced by the overwhelming 
noise. 

“The Flying Scotchman, miss ; 
reaches London at 6.30.” 

“And when can I get another 
express train to London that will 
bring me in time to reach the Dover 
boat? I must catch it to-night.” 

The station-master, to whom this 
question was addressed, shook his 
head, acknowledging his incapacity 
to answer it. Express trains never 
stopped here, and so he rarely had 
occasion to study the subject in con- 
nection with Continental steamers. 
If the lady had thought of getting 
out at Berwick instead of here, why, 
she might then have easily man- 
aged to be picked up by the Flying 
Scotchman ; but since she had not 
done so, her best chance now would 
be to go on to Edinburgh by the 
next up train, which would be 
passing through in about twenty 
minutes. At Edinburgh she would 
have no difficulty in obtaining all the 
information she required regarding 
Continental packets, and might pos- 
sibly still manage to reach Dover in 
time to cross by the night boat. 

Phemie groaned aloud. Another 
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precious twenty minutes gone, and 
then this torturing uncertainty as 
to whether she would reach London 
in time to catch the Dover-Ostende 
steamer. However, there was noth- 
ing for it but to resign herself to 
the inevitable, and for the next 


CHAPTER LX.—A 


Mr Hamilton, waiting on the 
platform of the Waverley Station 
at Edinburgh, had felt considerable 
surprise and annoyance when the 
train had come in without bringing 
the person he had so eagerly been 
expecting. No, it was not possible ; 
and yet it was clear that among the 
stream of passengers issuing from 
the train his eyes could nowhere 
discern Baroness Wolfsberg’s slender 
willowy figure, nor the dark-green 
Styrian felt hat, adorned with a 
drooping tuft of chamois beard, 
which she usually wore for walking 
or travelling. Still refusing to be- 
lieve the evidence of his senses, he 
walked down the platform, peeping 
into every carriage as he passed 
it, with still a lurking hope that 
Phemie might have loitered behind 
collecting her wraps, or possibly 
arranging her hair and putting 
some last touch to her dress, in 
view of the expected meeting ; and 
Mr Hamilton, as this idea occurred 
to him, smiled ever so slightly 
under his moustache—the self-con- 
fident smile of a man who has often 
seen fair women strive to make 
themselves yet more fair in order 
to find favour in his eyes. The 
smile, however, died away when a 
thorough investigation of the car- 
riages showed him that they were 
empty beyond doubt—for as this was 
a local train, which did not go be- 
yond Edinburgh, the passengers had 
all got out. With a puzzled frown 
he drew out the telegram to see 
whether there was any possibility 
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twenty minutes she wearily paced 
the little platform, with the feverish 
mechanical motion of a caged wild 
animal, listening to the melancholy 
drip, drip of the falling drops, and 
the disconsolate gurgle of the rain- 


pipes. 


BURST BUBBLE. 


of mistake there, but it was quite 
explicit—‘‘ Waverley Station, ten 
twenty-five.” Clearly, therefore, 
some unknown obstacle had inter- 
vened to prevent her starting at the 
hour agreed upon: perhaps she had 
missed the train, or else, maddening 
thought! perhaps she had lost cour- 
age at the last moment, and suffered 
herself to be dissuaded from the 
journey. 

“And yet I felt so sure of her,” 
he said to himself, reflectively. 
“That last waltz was an unmistak- 
able surrender, or else I know 
nothing of women!” 

Just, however, as he was about 
to turn away from the platform, 
provoked and uncertain what to 
do next, his eye was caught by an 
object which seemed to wake some 
chord in his memory. It was a 
solitary trunk, which, deposited 
there from the luggage-van of the 
last arrived train, had apparently 
not yet found its owner. Perhaps 
Mr Hamilton’s eye may have been 
attracted by something unusual and 
foreign-looking in the appearance 
of this trunk, or else he ma dimly 
have remembered having seen some- 
thing like it on some previous occa- 
sion. This vague impression soon 
became a certainty when, on going 
nearer, he read the initials E. W., 
surmounted by a _ seven- pointed 
crown, executed in dark-blue paint 
upon the drab-coloured waterproof 
linen covering the lid of the bas- 
ket-trunk. Undoubtedly this was 
Phemie’s box. Mr Hamilton now 
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remembered having seen it upon a 
former occasion, and there could be 
no possibility of mistake, as it did 
not in the least resemble the usual 
run of English travelling-trunks. 
Evidently, therefore, Phemie must 
—true to her plan—have started in 
the train which had just arrived, 
but had been forced to interrupt 
her journey for some reason or 
other utterly unintelligible to him. 
At all events, his only course was 
now to wait here on the platform 
to see whether none of the subse- 
quent trains would bring an ex- 
planation of the riddle. 

He had not waited above some 
twenty minutes when the next train 
from the southern direction came 
steaming in enveloped in a dense 
black cloud, for the heavy murky 
air did not permit the smoke to 
rise, and it swept the platform in 
long irregular puffs like trailing 
fragments of a ragged black pall. 
Then, as the smoke cleared away a 
little, he caught sight of Baroness 
Wolfsberg advancing towards him, 
and his heart beat high with a fierce 
and unholy joy. 

She had not yet caught sight of 
him apparently, for her eyes had a 
far-off, almost vacant expression, 
and she would have passed him 
without recognition had he not 
arrested her by his playful ex- 
clamation— 

“Madame la Baronne! Where 
are you going? Are you running 
away from me?” 

At the sound of his voice she 
turned round quickly and came up 
to him with an eager gesture, 

“Oh, Mr Hamilton, how glad 
I am to see you! What a lucky 
chance to find you here !” 

There was unmistakable pleasure 
and relief in her tone, but yet her 
manner puzzled him slightly. It 
was scarcely like Phemie, generally 
so shyly reticent, to show her feel- 
ings so openly, and he had not been 
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prepared for this sudden breaking 
up of the ice which had taken so 
long to thaw. 

““Of course you knew I would 
be here to receive you,” he said, 
with a smile of gratified vanity. 
“But why are you so late? I 
expected you to have arrived half 
an hour ago, and the time of wait- 
ing has seemed interminably long.” 

Through his tone of playful 
familiarity there pierced a slight, 
almost imperceptible new accent, in 
which only a very keen psycho- 
logical analyst could have detected 
some latent tinge of authority— 
something rather of the master’s 
tone claiming his dues than of a 
diffident suitor craving a boon. 

But tone and smile alike were 
lost upon Phemie, whose mental 
vision was now fixed upon one 
single agonising point, to the ex- 
clusion of every other idea, 

“‘Yes, the waiting has been ter- 
rible,” she said, with a little shudder. 
“TI thought those twenty minutes 
would never come to anend. But 
now there is no more time to be 
lost. You must find out for me 
when the next train starts, for I 
must be off at once.” 

“At once!” The masterful smile 
was now more decidedly accen- 
tuated. ‘Surely there is no 
such desperate hurry about that, 
my dear Baroness; and you must 
now be content to give yourself up 
entirely to my care, and leave all 
arrangements in my hands. Take 
my arm and come with me to the 
Royal Hotel, where I have ordered 
luncheon, during which we can dis- 
cuss our further movements. There 
will be plenty trains to suit us later 
on in the afternoon.” 

“Later on! But do you not 
understand that I must start at 
once, and that you must help me 
to find out the quickest way of 
going? I must start for home im- 
mediately,” she repeated a little im- 
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patiently, as he did not at once 
reply. 

“Of course you shall go home,” 
he assented, more and more puzzled 
by her manner; “but do you not 
think that it would be time enough 
if we reached Laird’s Hill by six 
o’clock or half-past ?” 

“Taird’s Hill! What do I care 
for Laird’s Hill? I am not going 
there.” 

“Phemie, I don’t understand 
you. Have you not come here for 
the sole purpose of revisiting your 
old home? and can you have been 
capricious enough to change your 
mind since you sent off yesterday’s 
telegram ?” 

“Ah, the telegram!” said Phemie, 
passing her hand over her forehead 
as though to recall something long 
forgotten. ‘‘ Yes, I remember now ; 
but that was before I had received 
this terrible news. My husband is 
dangerously ill—wounded in a duel 
—and I must go to him at once. 
Oh, Mr Hamilton! dear Mr Hamil- 
ton! help me to get away! help me 
to reach home !” 

She had now taken hold of his 
arm with both her hands, and was 
looking up in his face with agonised 
entreaty in her eyes. He was con- 
scious of a strange electric thrill as 
he felt her clinging to him thus 
helpless and tearful, yet for all her 
agitation he was surprised to feel 
how strong and firm had suddenly 
become the touch of those slender 
fingers. 

“You are asking me to help you 
to rejoin your husband,” he said, 
slowly and significantly. ‘Yes, I 
will help you, but not until you 
have kept your promise to me. 
Come with me to-day to Laird’s 
Hill, and I swear to you that to- 
morrow you shall be free to go.” 

“To-morrow!” There was a world 
of scorn in Phemie’s clear girlish 
voice as she said the word. ‘“ By 
to-morrow morning I must have 
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crossed the sea and be on my way 
to Austria. As if I could voluntar- 
ily delay a single hour, a single 
minute, in starting !” 

‘And do you imagine that I am 
the man to be played fast and loose 
with in this accursed fashion?” he 
exclaimed fiercely, seizing hold of 
both her hands with an unexpected 
movement and holding them tightly 
imprisoned. “I love you, Phemie, 
to distraction, and you have known 
it all along. By consenting to meet 
me here you have given me rights 
which I do not choose to relinquish. 
I have loved you for years, and now 
I claim my reward !” 

Goaded to madness by seeing 
that his carefully prepared scheme 
was now likely to be thwarted by 
an almost unprecedented coinci- 
dence, he had lost all power of 
self-control, and with the frenzied 
instinct of the gambler who hurls 
down all his remaining gold upon 
one solitary card, he suffered the 
expression of his brutal passion to 
escape him in all its hideous naked- 
ness. 

But scarcely had the words passed 
his lips than he regretted them, for 
he saw that he had played his last 
card and played it in vain. A 
little while ago Phemie would have 
blushed and trembled beneath the 
fire of his eyes and the vibration 
of his deep bass voice, but now it 
was with unmoved stony face and 
perfectly self-possessed manner that 
she replied coldly and a little wearily 
as she drew away her hands from 
his grasp— 

“You are talking nonsense, Mr 
Hamilton, and you don’t seem 
rightly to have understood me 
either. I tell you that my hus- 


band is dangerously ill, and that he 
requires me, and you keep wasting 
my time by talking of other things 
that have nothing to do with him, 
instead of helping me to find out by 
what train I should start. 


How 
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can you imagine that I can give a 
thought either to you or to any one 
else when he is in question ?” 

Mr Hamilton now gazed at 
Phemie in genuine astonishment. 
In all his varied and miscellaneous 
experience of the other sex he had 
never yet come across a woman who, 
under the circumstances, had _be- 
haved in precisely this fashion. 
Sweet surrender and indignant vir- 
tue had been common enough feat- 
ures within his range of knowledge, 
and sometimes the latter had been 
but a mask wherewith gracefully to 
veil the path which led to the for- 
mer, but this was something totally 
different. A woman who did not 
even pay him the sorry compliment 
of being offended by the disclosure 
of his illicit passion, but who calmly 
put it aside as something utterly 
worthless and insignificant, was a 
new and curious study. Scarcely 
did she seem to have heard his 
burning delirious words, or at all 
events they had left no more mark 
than dewdrops upon a cabbage-leaf. 
He looked at her again more scrut- 
inisingly, doubtful yet whether after 
all this abnormal behaviour were 
not the perfection of acting. But 
no, another glance at Phemie’s un- 
conscious face convinced him of his 
error. Reluctantly he was obliged 
to concede that for once he, Hamil- 
ton the Invincible, was a mere no- 
body in a woman’s eyes. The mere 
thought of another man far away 
had sufficed to efface the impression 
he had succeeded in producing by 
weeks of stratagem and intrigue. 

“The game’s up,” he muttered 
between his teeth ; “she cares for 
nothing but that d d foreigner 
after all!” Then as the surface pol- 





ish of the gentleman instinctively re- 
appeared, in order to mask the man’s 
brutal instincts a moment in the 
ascendancy, he now said aloud ina 
tone of such perfect courtesy that 
few indeed would have detected 
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therein the latent tinge of bitter 
sarcasm— 

“Of course you are the best judge 
of your own movements, Baroness. 
Very likely you are exaggerating 
the cause of your anxiety; but if 
you have really made up your mind 
to start at once, you have only to 
command me,—I am quite at your 
service,” 

Phemie expressed her wishes 
shortly and concisely. Taking a 
£5 note from her pocket, she 
handed it to him with the request 
that he should get her ticket to 
London by the next available train. 
And Mr Hamilton, rather to his 
own surprise, dropped into the 
ignominious post of submissive 
servant meekly and tamely,—for 
such is the power of a strong all- 
absorbing emotion that it not only 
sweeps away all obstacles, but like- 
wise makes contrasting characters 
assume inverted parts in curious 
and unexpected fashion. A little 
while ago he had believed that he 
held this woman securely in his 
grasp, and now here he was obey- 
ing her orders like the merest 
schoolboy—taking her ticket, look- 
ing up time-tables, and seeing about 
her luggage with the same careful 
exactitude as though the main 
object of his life had now become 
to get rid of his charming com- 
panion as rapidly as possible. Even 
when all the arrangements were 
completed, and Phemie established 
in the seat of the railway-carriage 
that was presently to bear her far 
away out of his reach, Mr Hamilton 
did not seem to have recovered his 
power of independent speech and 
action, but stood near the open 
carriage- door silent and uncom- 
fortable, acutely conscious that 
never in his life had he cut such 
a pitiable figure before. 

“Are you sure that you have 
sufficient money for the journey?” 
he said at last with an effort, just as 
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doors were beginning to be banged 
and departure seemed imminent. 
“Pray use me as your banker for 
the present if I can be of any use,” 
he added, drawing out his elegant 
Russia-leather pocket-book, not 
without a certain grim sense of 
the ironical humour of the situation. 
After all, since he had registered 
her luggage and taken her ticket, 
there was no reason why he should 
not push the matter to its bitter 
end by lending her money to en- 
able her to rejoin that confounded 
foreigner as rapidly as possible. 

Phemie looked into her purse 
and hesitated fora moment. After 
paying her ticket to London there 
remained but £7 altogether and 
some loose silver pieces. Would 
this suffice to bring her to Her- 
mannstadt ? she vaguely wondered. 
Yet an invincible feeling of repug- 
nance made her unwilling to accept 
the loan of money from this man, 
although she had not yet wholly 
grasped the baseness of his char- 
acter. 

“Thanks,” she coldly replied, 
shutting the steel clasp of her purse 
with a sharp little click which had 
a final and decisive sound in his 
ear. ‘I am well provided.” 

“Then can I do nothing more 
for you?” 

* Nothing.” 

The carriage-door had now been 
closed, and the last words of this 
conversation were spoken through 
the open window. Mr Hamilton, 
standing outside on the platform, 
was still holding in his hand the 
Russia-leather pocket-book which 
he had taken out with the inten- 
tion of offering the money. The 
sight of this pocket-book, which 
she had seen once or twice before, 
suddenly aroused another chord in 
Phemie’s mind, and rising to her 
feet she bent out over the window- 
sash. 

“Yes, there is something else 
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which I had forgotten,” she said 
imperiously ; “you must give me 
back that flower which you pretend 
to have got from me five years ago. 
You know that you have no right 
to keep it.” 

Still feeling incapable of resist- 
ance, Mr Hamilton hurriedly opened 
the pocket-book, and took from it 
a somewhat crushed and soiled 
envelope, which he handed to 
Baroness Wolfsberg just as the 
starting-bell began to ring. 

“Of course I must obey you,” he 
said hoarsely; and then, with a 
last desperate effort to regain at 
least some of the lost ground, he 
added, “But you misjudge me 
cruelly ; indeed you do. In taking 
from me this flower, you deprive 
me of the last precious thing which 
life contained. If you could only 
guess what that flower has been to 
me during all these years, you 
would not be so cruel as to : 

His phrase was cut short by a 
nocking peal of laughter. Phemie 
had meanwhile opened the envel- 
ope, and was gazing at something 
inside which seemed to be provoca- 
tive of irrepressible mirth even in 
the midst of her absorbing agitation. 

“You are a bad man!” she said, 
leaning out of the window, and 
accentuating each word with pain- 
ful distinctness. ‘I only guessed 
it before, but now I know it. 
There, take the keepsake that you 
prize so highly!” 

Stuffing back the contents into 
the envelope, with a scornful ges- 
ture she tossed it out of the window, 
where it fluttered down on to the 
platform at Mr Hamilton’s feet 
just as the train began to move off. 
A sudden jet of steam from the 
adjacent engine rose up and curled 
round the carriage-window in fan- 
tastic curves, through which Phe- 
mie’s face looked mockingly out at 
her discomfited lover. Never be- 
fore had she appeared so bewitch- 
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ingly seductive as at that last 
moment, when she was being 
spirited away from his tantalised 
vision; and yet, although it was 
undoubtedly the face of a very 
beautiful woman that looked out 
at him across the floating vapours, 
there was something in the disdain- 
ful curve of her lip and in the flash 
of her hazel eye that strangely 
reminded him of the insignificant 
little girl who had boxed his ears 
fourteen years ago. 

When the train had quite dis- 
appeared, Mr Hamilton bent down 
and picked up the envelope that 
Phemie had so contemptuously cast 
aside. The clue to her abnormal 
mirth was not long to seek, for on 


CHAPTER LXI.—FROM 


Phemie had a close shave to catch 
the London mail running in connec- 
tion with the Dover night-boat ; but 
yet she did contrive to catch it 
by the inside of a minute, thanks 
to a frenzied drive at a break-neck 
pace from one station to the other, 
further complicated by a slight veil 
of fog which had sprung up towards 
evening. The promise of liberal 
remuneration to the driver of a 
hansom-cab had induced him to 
achieve almost an impossibility ; 
but a sharp turn at the crowded 
corner of Oxford Street dislodged 
the trunk placed insecurely on the 
roof of the vehicle, and caused it to 
roll heavily to the ground between 
an omnibus and a dray-cart. 

“Never mind! go on!” called 
out Phemie in an agony, seeing 
that ‘the coachman was about to 
draw up abruptly—‘“I cannot 
afford to lose a minute. A sove- 
reign—thirty shillings—anything 
you choose, as long as you reach 
Charing Cross Station in time.” 

And reach it they did, just as 
the starting-bell was ringing. There 
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opening the paper enclosed within 
the cover there came to light, in- 
stead of the supposed horse-chestnut 
blossom, a rather greasy curl of 
coarse black hair, tied with a 
bow of flaunting tartan ribbon, 
and embellished by the following 
inscription, executed in a large 
irregular handwriting : ‘‘ From your 
faithfool Sally, in token of trou 
love.” 

“Hang it all!” exclaimed Mr 
Hamilton, striking his forehead 
angrily; “to think that I could 
have been such a duffer as to have 
given her the wrong envelope! 
Why, that is a still worse mistake 
than the one made ten years ago 
with the Marquise Aquaviva !” 


DOVER TO OSTENDE. 


was no time to think of taking a 
ticket, no time but to scramble into 
the train already in motion while 
her bag and wraps were being pitched 
in by the window, bruising her elbow 
severely in the act, and causing a 
long ungainly rent in the skirt of 
her serge gown at the place where 
she had tripped up over it in get- 
ting in. But what did it matter, 
what did anything matter, as long 
as she had caught the train? It 
was now past eight, and by eleven 
o’clock to-morrow forenoon she 
would have reached Cologne and 
be fairly on her way to Austria. 
She scarcely felt the pain in her 
elbow, and the loss of her trunk 
did not trouble her. Rather, per- 
haps, she was conscious of a certain 
feeling of relief at having got rid of 
it. Having no luggage to think of 
decidedly simplified matters. 

By half-past ten Dover was reached 
and she was on board the Ostende 
boat. As she went down the stair- 
case into the large centre cabin she 
became conscious of a strange empty 
feeling in her head ; the long row of 
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velvet benches which ran round the 
space seemed to be alternately ad- 
vancing and retreating from her in 
a crazy intoxicated sort of fashion, 
and the gold-framed mirrors placed 
at regular intervals between the 
port windows were twinkling weird- 
ly with the irregular flicker of Will- 
o’-the-wisp lights. She put up her 
hand to her head. What could it 
be, this strange sensation that made 
her feel as if her senses were slip- 
ping away from her control? The 
sea was as calm as a mill-pond, and 
the ship had not yet weighed 
anchor, so it could not be sea- 
sickness. Surely she was not 
going to fall ill or go mad, just 
now when she required all her 
strength of mind and body to 
accomplish what was still before 
her? The odour of food coming 
from the adjacent kitchen solved 
the riddle, and as she saw a dish 
of broiled ham being carried past 
her, Phemie suddenly remembered 
that she had not tasted food since 
leaving Blushwood Hall that morn- 
ing. Of course she was hungry— 
how stupid not to have thought of 
it before! and eagerly she called to 
the steward as he came back past 
her empty-handed and told him to 
bring her a similar dish of ham. 
The ten minutes or so which had 
to elapse before the food made its 
appearance seemed to her inter- 
minably long, and every time she 
saw another dish of ham or of fried 
fish carried past her, she glanced at 
it with famished eyes, just as though 
it required all her self-control to 
keep her from springing up and 
intercepting the dish on its pas- 
sage. At the same time she became 
aware that a pair of solemn blue- 
spectacled eyes were gravely watch- 
ing her from the opposite side of 
the table. 

When at last her own portion of 
bacon was placed before her, she 
fell upon it so ravenously that in 
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less than two minutes the dish was 
empty, and yet she did not feel the 
pangs of hunger to be perceptibly 
appeased. 

“ Another dish of bacon,” she 
ordered—“‘and some tea, please, 
and toast and butter.” 

But here the owner of the blue- 
spectacled eyes, an old gentleman 
with a long tangled grey beard, but 
with no hair worth mentioning on 
any other part of his face or head, 
suddenly interposed. He laid down 
the pamphlet he had been reading 
and looked across at Phemie with a 
disapproving shake of the head. 

“You do unwisely to eat so rash,” 
he said with a strong German ac- 
cent. ‘The stomach, he supports 
not such hasty unthorough work. 
Everything must be well grounded 
and considered, or else it will not 
be welcome to him.” 

“‘T am very hungry,” said Phemie, 
simply. “I have not eaten since 
this morning.” 

“That excuses not your foolish- 
ness,” returned the old German, with 
uncompromising severity. “The 
bacon he is too fat for you, and 
the tea he is good for nothing at 
this so late hour. Likewise the 
butter, she is a perfidious creature ; 
do not touch her to-night. What 
you want is an egg-dish and a glass 
beer.” 

In her secret heart Phemie would 
much have preferred a cup of strong 
tea, but feeling too weary to resist, 
she meekly ordered a glass of ale 
and a dish of scrambled eggs at 
the bidding of the imperious stran- 
ger, who, however, betrayed no 
further sign of interest in herself 
or her nourishment, but had mean- 
while resumed the perusal of his 
pamphlet, whose contents seemed 
to be of a peculiarly absorbing 
nature. 

When she had finished her sup- 
per, Phemie lay down on one of 
the sofas, with her bundle of wraps 
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asa pillow. The passage to Ostende 
would last over four hours, so per- 
haps she might manage to get a 
little sleep in the interval. At first 
this seemed impossible: she tossed 
and turned about restlessly from one 
side to the other while the day’s 
events flitted past her eyes in a 
sort of wild phantasmagoria ; but 
presently the regular throb of the 
steamer’s screw acted as a soothing 
lullaby. The thought that each 
turn of the revolving wheel was 
bringing her nearer to Leo was 
soothing and comforting, and im- 
perceptibly she passed into slumber, 
deep, peaceful, and dreamless, 

When Phemie opened her eyes 
again, after what seemed to her to 
have been but a few minutes, she 
was surprised to feel that the 
steamer was no longer in motion; 
the cabin lamps were still burning, 
looking red by contrast with the 
pale uncertain yellow light stream- 
ing in from the port-holes. She 
sat up and rubbed her eyes, still 
scarcely understanding where she 
was; then, as the reality of her 
position rushed over her, with the 
full consciousness of all its agonising 
details, she hastily pulled out her 
watch and saw that it marked 
close upon eight o’clock. It must 
have stopped last night without 
her perceiving it, was her first in- 
stinctive thought. But no; she 
held it to her ear and heard its 
ticking, which, together with the 
light streaming in at the windows, 
left no further doubt on her mind 
that this was not night but morn- 
ing. Light o’clock in the morning, 
and they had been due at Ostende 
at 3 a.m.—five hours ago! What 
could this mean? Was it possible 
that she had overslept herself and 
missed the landing ? 

In a moment she was on her feet, 
and then she saw that everything in 
the cabin bore a calm settled ap- 
pearance, as though the idea of 
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leaving the steamer was the very 
last thought in every one’s mind 
just now. The old blue-spectacled 
German was sitting bolt-upright at 
the self-same spot as on the previous 
evening, still plunged in the per- 
usal of his precious pamphlet, and 
the steward was going down the 
side of the table laying the places 
for breakfast in a leisurely fashion. 

“ What is the matter? Why are 
we not at Ostende? Why did no 
one wake me in time to get out?” 
were the impulsive questions that 
burst from her lips. 

The steward paused in his occu- 
pation, with a bundle of forks in his 
hand, and looked at her critically. 

“ We are at Ostende,” he returned 
laconically, thinking perhaps that it 
was as well to economise his answers, 
and only reply to one question at a 
time. 

“Then why have we not gone on 
shore long ago?” 

“Because of the fog, miss; the 
steamer cannot get into harbour.” 

“But I must go on shore at 
once,” said Phemie; ‘1 tell you 
that I cannot even wait to have 
breakfast.” 

The steward, an unwholesome- 
looking pock - pitted individual, 
seemed to be possessed of a certain 
grim sense of humour, for he smiled 
a sickly sort of smile as he returned— 

“T’m thinking, miss, that you 
will have time enough to enjoy 
your breakfast, and your dinner too 
if it comes to that.” 

* What do you mean? 
understand.” 

“Just that we may consider our- 
selves lucky if we get into port at 
all today. At present that does 
not seem over likely. I’ve been 
in the service a matter of fifteen 
years, and this is about the heaviest 
fog I ever set eyes upon.” 

“Oh, but there must be some 
mistake about the matter,” said 
Phemie, imperiously. ‘Fog or no 
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fog, I cannot possibly suffer my 
journey to be interrupted in this 
ridiculous fashion. Where is the 
captain? I must speak to him at 
once and tell him that he is to 
put me on shore directly.” 

Some of the passengers who had 
already begun to take their places 
at the breakfast-table looked up in 
surprise at this pale slender young 
woman who was capable of assuming 
a tone so much at variance with her 
appearance ; but the steward’s sick- 
ly smile reappeared again as he re- 
turned— 

“The captain’s up yonder on 
deck, miss, and of course you can 
please yourself by telling him what- 
ever you choose. It will make no 
difference to me any way, nor to 
any one else, I’m thinking.” 

A minute later Phemie was on 
deck, and her heart sank within her 
as she began to realise the state 
of matters. The fog that she had 
spoken of so contemptuously was 
a real substantial thing, neither to 
be ignored nor argued away. It 
was so dense that one could not see 
across the length of the ship, the 
figures of the man at the wheel and 
of the captain pacing the deck 
appeared like far-off gigantic phan- 
toms, and scarce half-a-dozen yards 
of water round the ship’s edge could 
be descried in any direction by the 
keenest eye. What lay beyond that 
murky yellow curtain was shrouded 
in mystery, not to be pierced or 
guessed at. Like a monster extin- 
guisher the fog had descended in 
the night and seized hold of the 
ship in its treacherous stealthy grip, 
enclosing it in a secure prison, which, 
though built of fleeting intangible 
vapours, was yet stronger than ada- 
mantine walls. Though scarce a 
stone’s-throw from the bar of 
Ostende, they were virtually as 
isolated as though becalmed in the 
centre of the Pacific. The boards 
of the deck, as well as every piece 
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of woodwork about the ship, were 
wet and slippery with the all-per- 
vading moisture, and the doleful 
howl of some unhappy dog impris- 
oned somewhere down in the hatch- 
ways mingled dismally with the 
blowing of the fog-horn, which kept 
sounding at intervals. 

The captain listened to what 
Phemie had to say with great court- 
esy. Usually a short gruff man in 
the exercise of his professional du- 
ties, he had nevertheless a keen eye 
for a pretty young woman, and his 
manner towards her just now had a 
touch of paternal benevolence. It 
was the manner of a sensible grown- 
up person listening kindly and in- 
dulgently to the foolish illogical 
arguments of a sweet but ignorant 
child. 

There was nothing to be done— 
really nothing—as he informed her 
with extreme politeness, but just to 
wait till the fog lifted. He could 
not possibly say when this might 
be—twelve hours perhaps, or pos- 
sibly twenty-four. Ships had some- 
times been detained to his knowledge 
for thirty-six or even forty-eight 
hours before the harbour entrance ; 
but these were extreme cases, to be 
sure, and there was no reason to 
suppose that it would be quite as 
bad as that. The chief point upon 
which he was very positive was 
that he could not possibly risk his 
ship and the lives of his passengers 
by attempting such a crazy feat as 
to move a single inch in the present 
state of the atmosphere ; and even 
when Phemie, with clasped hands 
and eyes that might have melted a 
heart of stone, implored him to let 
her be put on shore in a little boat, 
promising unheard-of sums as re- 
ward of the service, he was equally 
firm in resisting her entreaties. 

What she asked was a sheer im- 
possibility, he said, and he could no 
more put her on land just now than 
he could have her conveyed to the 
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moon—no, not even were all the 
gold in Christendom to be reaped 
by the act. She must just be con- 
tent to accept the hospitality of his 
ship a little longer, he concluded 
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gallantly. For his part, he could 
scarcely regret the fog which pro- 
cured him the enviable privilege of 
detaining such fair prisoners on 
board. 


CHAPTER LXII.— FOG-BOUND. 


With white face and haggard 
eyes Phemie returned to the cabin. 
After this one effort to break 
through the chain of fate, no 
further word of murmur or com- 
plaint passed her lips, and with 
the impulse of a mortally-stricken 
creature that seeks to hide its 
wound, she rolled herself up in her 
reserve so tightly that no one felt 
tempted to intrude on her confi- 
dence. She could not have borne 
to speak of her miserable secret to 
any one of these strangers, with 
whom chance had thrown her to- 
gether fora time. No doubt there 
were kind hearts and sympathising 
spirits among them, but what could 
their pity or their sympathy have 
availed her just now? No one on 
earth could help her to bear the 
burden that had fallen on her so 
unexpectedly. She must carry her 
cross for herself. 

She scarcely seemed to realise 
the presence of her fellow-pas- 
sengers, in whom the male sex 
greatly predominated. Most of 
these appeared to belong to the 
class of commercial travellers—ro- 
bust, assertive-looking individuals, 
whose sharp direct glances, and 
brisk unexpected movements, con- 
veyed the impression that the 
greater part of their lives was spent 
in, elbowing their way through 
dense crowds; a florid Belgian 
couple, with an improbable-looking 
allowance of small children; a rosy- 
‘ cheeked young English governess, 
setting forth apparently in the very 
highest of spirits to seek her for- 
tunes abroad; while a sallow and 


depressed-looking German girl, only 
some years her senior, was evi- 
dently returning to her native land, 
having failed to find luck in Eng- 
land. There was also a tall athletic 
Englishman, encumbered with an 
invalid wife and a superfluity of 
luggage, amongst which two gun- 
cases and a bundle of fishing-rods 
figured conspicuously. 

After breakfast had been cleared 
away, most of these various indi- 
viduals settled down to whatever 
occupation happened to be most 
congenial to him or her. Some of 
the gentlemen went up on deck for 
a little constitutional exercise up 
and down the reeking slippery 
boards, some few of the commercial 
travellers remaining behind in order 
to utilise these hours of unexpected 
leisure in bringing up arrears of 
business correspondence. The Bel- 
gian mother was endeavouring to 
keep a certain number of her child- 
ren quiet by telling them a fairy 
tale; while the father, with a 
choice selection of the elder ones, 
had gone up on deck, promising to 
show them the steamer’s machinery. 
The Englishman with the invalid 
wife had likewise disappeared, in 
order to assure himself of his poin- 
ter’s welfare, while she had lain 
down flat on one of the sofas, and 
was preparing to cut the pages of 
Ouida’s latest novel. The English 
governess and the German one had 
struck up an acquaintance, and 
were exchanging confidences on 
the subject of their respective hopes 
and disappointments, in a corner of 
the cabin. The old German who 
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had spoken to Phemie on the pre- 
vious evening, but had not since 
appeared to notice her existence, 
was again engrossed in his pam- 
phlet, whose subject was a treatise 
upon the most efficacious method 
of breeding the cholera bacillus, 
and of the conflicting arguments in 
favour of rearing those interesting 
microbes upon gelatine or slices of 
raw potato. 

Phemie alone had nothing to do 
but to take out again the ominous 
newspaper, cause of all her anguish, 
and to read and re-read again, till 
her eyes ached, the fatal paragraph, 
although she knew every word of 
it already by heart, yet hoping each 
time to discover therein some hid- 
den meaning not discernible at first 
sight, some latent clue to the riddle 
which might possibly be construed 
into the semblance of hope. But 
no, the printed words were as ob- 
durately fixed to-day as they were 
yesterday, and turn and twist it as 
she might, there was no possibility 
of extracting aught from the para- 
graph but that her husband had 
fought a pistol duel with his 
colonel, and had been severely 
wounded. 

The strained relations which had 
existed between the two men dur- 
ing the last few months must there- 
fore have culminated in some ter- 
rible quarrel—terrible, indeed, it 
must have been, for nothing short 
of that could justify or explain a 
pistol duel. It was maddening to 
think that such a seemingly trifling 
cause of difference as a few fat or 
thin horses could have led to such 
fatal results. 

What, however, remained yet 
unexplained and inexplicable to 
her mind was why no one had 
thought of telegraphing at once for 
her. Was it possible that Leo 
himself was too ill to dictate her 
address? or else, a thought almost 
equally torturing, had he himself 
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expressly desired that his wife 
should not be sent for? Guiltily 
conscious that their correspondence 
of late had been of the coldest and 
scantiest, Phemie felt this latter 
contingency to be far from impos- 
sible. What more likely, in fact, 
than that Leo, feverish and irritated 
in consequence of his wound, should 
have forbidden his friends to send 
for the wife who had shown so little 
anxiety to return to him of her own 
free will? Then she fell to vaguely 
wondering whether, in default of 
her presence, Poldi had been sum- 
moned from Vienna to attend on 
his wounded cousin. Not that 
Poldi would be of much use in a 
sick-room, she said to herself a 
little contemptuously, but at least 
it would have been clearly his duty 
to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of telegraphing for his cousin’s 
wife with or without Leo’s know- 
ledge. But with a harum-scarum 
fellow like Poldi, to be sure, it 
was impossible to calculate upon 
what he might or might not have 
As 
likely as not he might have for- 
gotten to despatch the telegram 
after it had been written out, or 
else it might have been sent to a 
wrong address. Thus on and on 
her thoughts revolved in a feverish 
weary circle, from which there was 
no issue. The torturing questions 
that were crowding upon her could 
not be answered until she reached 
her journey’s end; and what then 
would be the answer, she dared not 
clearly ask herself as yet. Mechani- 
cally she turned back again to the 
newspapers, and scanned each page 
in turn with close attention, sub- 
mitting every separate column, down 
to the very advertisement sheets, to 
a minute investigation, with yet a 
lingering undefined hope of finding 
something—she scarcely knew what 
—that might bear, if ever so dis- 
tantly, upon the point in question. 
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But search as she would—and by 
the time she had exhausted the 
contents of the four papers, 
Phemie would have been able to 
stand a rigid cross-examination as 
to their contents—she was able to 
find nothing. Beyond the articles 
upon the Distanzritt, which she 
carefully re-read, the only other 
reference to Austrian military mat- 
ters was the fragment of the latest 
‘Army Gazette’ containing the 
names of those officers who had 
received a step in rank in the 
half-yearly promotion—the Novem- 
ber ‘“‘ Avancement,” as it is called 
in Austria, although in reality the 
‘Gazette’ generally appears during 
the last week of October. Most 
Austrian newspapers reproduce this 
gazette in instalments, for the bene- 
fit of the general public, and this 
particular number of the ‘ Fremden- 
blatt,’ bearing the date of October 
28, had apparently brought the 
conclusion of the list, as it gave 
only the names of those cadets 
who had recently been promoted to 
the rank of lieutenants. 

Phemie, of course, read this part 
of the paper with particular atten- 
tion, and actually discovered there- 
in the name of an acquaintance, 
Istvan Szyrmay, the brother of her 
friend Irma Boldalagi, who, as has 
been previously mentioned, was 
serving in the Hussars, in 
Leo’s own squadron. 

“ How pleased Irma will be to 
think that her brother is actually 
lieutenant,” thought Phemie, with 
a passing movement of interest ; 
and then, having finally exhausted 
the contents of all the newspapers, 
she folded them up again and re- 
placed them in her travelling-bag. 

That nothing so surely binds 
people together, or so rapidly pro- 
motes intimacy, as the endurance of 
a common misfortune, is a platitude 
so self-evident as to require no 
elucidation. By the time that 
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dinner had been partaken of, the 
German and the English governess 
had reached the stage of calling 
each other by their Christian 
names ; the English sporting gentle- 
man had discovered some point of 
contact with the Belgian pater- 
familias; while some of the younger 
men of business were proposing to 
get up a round-game which was to 
include the Belgian mamma and as 
many of her children as could be 
got to understand the rules of the 
game. The young man who took 
the chief part in arranging this form 
of social amusement, after having 
succeeded in gaining round most 
of the available passengers to his 
wishes, approached Phemie with a 
polite request that she would join 
them at the long table where cards 
were being dealt out and counters 
arranged ; but she scarcely seemed 
to have. understood his question, 
and only replied to it by a glance 
of such deep unspoken misery that 
he fled precipitately, feeling as 
though he had done something as 


- fearfully sacrilegious as requesting 


a corpse to dance with him. 

Nor was he the only person who 
had been struck by the tale of an 
unknown grief so plainly written 
on her young face, for Mrs Tattle- 
monger, the invalid lady previously 
alluded to, after having skipped 
through the first volume of Ouida’s 
novel, had come to the conclusion 
that, paradoxically enough, although 
decidedly improper, it was yet ex- 
ceedingly dull, and being a lady 
who was fond of strong sensational 
emotions, she fancied that perhaps 
for once in a way real life might be 
more amusing than fiction. That 
young woman’s story—for it was 
evident she had one—might possibly 
serve to while away an hour or so 
of this weary interlude, she thought. 
Perhaps her lover had died, or else 
she had been jilted by him? or 
possibly her parents had turned her 
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out of doors because of an imprud- 
ent attachment? Whatever it was, 
she was determined to find out. 
Crossing the whole length of the 
cabin with a firm step slightly at 
variance with her previous attitude 
of elegant exhaustion, Mrs Tattle- 
monger sat down deliberately by 
Phemie’s side and opened conversa- 
tion by saying— 

“T am afraid you are having a 
very dull journey if you are travel- 
ling alone. Perhaps you would 
like some books to amuse you? I 
have a whole packet of the latest 
novels in my bag.” 

Phemie first replied by a long 
stare, and then answered frigidly— 

“Thank you, I do not care for 
novels,” 

“T suppose you find your own 
thoughts more interesting,” went on 
the other, unabashed. “So do I 
—sometimes.” This was scarcely 
true, but Mrs Tattlemonger had an 
ingenious power of self-persuasion 
which stood her in good service 
whenever she had any particular 
object to gain. “Real life is so 
often more curious than fiction. 
Now, if I were to tell you my story 
of how and where I first met my 
husband—that is he in the grey 
stalking-cap—I am sure you would 
say that it would make a capital 
novel,” 

Here she paused, hoping for some 
response ; but as Phemie’s face ex- 
pressed nothing but the most com- 
plete indifference as to whether 
Mrs Tattlemonger had met her fate 
in a balloon or a diving-bell, at 
Jersey or at Jericho, she pro- 
ceeded— 

“Yes, it was a strange story, and 
that is, I suppose, what makes me 
so quick to feel sympathy with 
other people when I see them in 
trouble. Now, the moment I saw 
your face this morning I said to 
myself, ‘Something very sad must 
have happened to that young lady. 
VOL. CLVIII.—NO, DCCCCLXI. 
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I wonder what it is, and whether 
I can be of any use to her?’ 
Now confess—have I not guessed 
aright?” 

Phemie, who during the latter 
part of this speech had been sitting 
with head half averted, now turned 
round suddenly on her interlocu- 
tor— 

**Do you not see that you are 
torturing me by your foolish ques- 
tions?” she said almost fiercely. 
“Tf you really want to do me a 
kindness, the only thing is to go 
away and leave me in peace. I 
cannot bear to talk or be talked 
to.” 

Disappointed, offended, and a 
little frightened, Mrs Tattlemonger 
withdrew, feeling perhaps that after 
all it was safer to confine herself to 
fiction for the study of sensational 
emotion. The expression of real 
human agony, when thus actually 
brought home to her, divested of 
the drapings of conventionality, 
was a little too crude and violent 
to be thoroughly enjoyable. She 
preferred on the whole to go on 
with Ouida’s novel. 

It was only much later in the 
day that it suddenly occurred to 
Phemie that she ought to prepare 
some message for her sister, who 
would otherwise be naturally sur- 
prised and alarmed at her non- 
appearance on Saturday afternoon. 
No one but Mr Hamilton was aware 
of the reason which had caused her 
to leave England, and after the 
terms upon which they had parted 
it was not likely that he would 
take the trouble to reassure 
the Blushwoods as to her fate. 
She would write a few words 
of explanation, to be posted at 
Ostende whenever they landed ; 
although just now, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, there seemed as 
little chance as ever of this being 
effected. 

As she took the writing materials 
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from her travelling-bag and began 
to write, Phemie became aware 
that her right arm was stiff and 
painful from yesterday’s fall in 
getting into the railway - carriage 
at Charing Cross Station. It was 
only with extreme difficulty that 
she contrived to write a few lines 
in a weak scrawly hand, having 
frequently to pause in her occupa- 
tion because of the smarting pain 
caused by the slightest movement. 
Just as she was terminating the 
address she was startled to hear a 
voice saying at her ear— 

“You have harm done to your 
arm, and he is paining you.” 

Phemie looked up, and saw that 
the old German was standing be- 
side her, looking down at her with 
grave inquiry in his spectacled eyes. 
In his right hand he still held the 
precious pamphlet, with his fore- 
finger keeping open the place where 
he had just broken off its perusal. 

“‘Oh, it is nothing,” she answered, 
confusedly, still actuated by the 
instinct which made her desirous 
of hiding away all wounds from 
strangers’ eyes. 

“T am a doctor,” he said, with 
calm authority ; ‘‘ come with me, and 
I will see what can be done for 
him.” 

Feeling unable to resist, Phemie 
suffered herself to be led away to 
a private compartment by the im- 
perious old man, and having bared 
her arm for inspection, it proved to 
be greatly bruised and swollen. A 
strip of skin fully three inches long 
had been taken right off between 
wrist and elbow, and the congealed 
blood had caused the sleeve of her 
serge bodice to adhere tightly to 
the wound. 

The action of a sponge with warm 
water, and then a layer of cotton 
wool held in place by strips of 
sticking-plaster, soon produced a 
certain amount of relief; and when 
the doctor had finished enclosing 
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the arm in a tight encasement of 
linen bandage, which he disposed 
with the exquisitely accurate touch 
of a skilled adept, he said ab- 
ruptly— 

“You far have got to voyage 
still?” 

Phemie explained that after land- 
ing at Ostende it would still require 
about two days and a half to reach 
her destination. 

On hearing this he looked at her 
doubtfully for a moment, and then 
plunged his hand into the depth of 
a capacious pocket, from which he 
drew out a small medicine-case. 
Selecting half-a-dozen powders 
wrapped up in paper, he gave 
them to her, saying— 

“This is Brom. Natron. He is 
the best one for tuning down the 
system and diminishing the soul- 
ache.” 

“But I don’t want anything to 
be tuned down or diminished,” 
protested Phemie, feebly. 

“You will take two powders 
daily, morn and evening. With- 
out these you will never be able 
your home to reach. The reaction 
she will at any rate produce herself 
before long.” 

Without waiting for her answer 
he turned away abruptly, and had 
presently resumed the reading of 
his pamphlet, which during the 
operation of putting on the band- 
age had been laid face downward 
open upon a shelf. He was now 
going through this fascinating work 
for the third time, adding pencil 
annotations of his own on the mar- 
gin of the pages as he went along— 
sometimes smiling to himself a little 
grimly as he thought of some crush- 
ing arguments to produce against 
those benighted beings who were 
advocating the employment of raw- 
potato slices. He felt quite happy 
and contented, and did not greatly 
care how long the vessel remained 
fog-bound in her present situation : 
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with such a captivating companion 
as the cholera bacillus to occupy 
his thoughts, the time could not 
possibly hang heavily on his 
hands. 

And so the long weary day 
dragged on towards evening. Dusk 
had set in without bringing any 
prospect of a change in the situa- 
tion. The dull gloomy voice of the 
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fog-horn was still heard at intervals 
warning other ships off their track, 
and being responded to by far-off 
voices as dull and gloomy as its 
own, all blending together into a 
sort of weird concert, through which 
the tethered pointer’s dismal wail 
occasionally pierced, like a melting 
tenor voice rising above the sullen 
tones of a demon choir. 


CHAPTER LXIII.—GIPSY MUSIC. 


The rest of the journey passed 
like a terrible nightmare, in which, 
through ever shifting scenes, one 
dark spectre was always by Phe- 
mie’s side, sleeping or waking. It 
had peeped out at her through the 
yellow fogs surrounding the ship at 
Ostende, and she found it again 
waiting for her on the pier, when, 
after being detained for nearly 
twenty-four hours, they were able 
to touch land at last. She met it 
face to face in crowded waiting- 
rooms, and saw it from the carriage 
window whenever she gazed out at 
the landscape, whether it happened 
to be hills or valleys, rivers or vil- 
lages, that the train was passing by. 
It lay down with her at night 
whenever she was able to snatch a 
brief period of slumber, and its icy 
touch roused her at daybreak, bid- 
ding her arise and resume her 
burden of pain. Great mental 
agony, when protracted for any 
length of time, is apt to fall into a 
fixed routine like everything else ; 
and after the first twenty-four 
hours Phemie seemed to have lost 
all sense of her previous identity, 
and had subsided into a sort of 
insensible automaton, which some 
hidden internal force was propel- 
ling towards a fixed goal. Mechani- 
cally she got in and out of trains, 
asked questions and received infor- 
mation, took her ticket and changed 
money, like a person in a dream. 


Mechanically, too, she took food 
whenever nature demanded it, 
never knowing what she ate, and 
scarcely realising the presence of 
those chance companions assigned 
to her by fate for longer or shorter 
intervals, She had thrown away 
the German doctor’s powders, after 
a brief trial, for she found that 
they made her sleepy, whereas her 
chief object was to keep as wide 
awake as possible. She could not 
risk the danger of oversleeping some 
important signal regarding the de- 
parture or arrival of a train. 

She had likewise long since 
abandoned all attempt to grapple 
with the mystery surrounding the 
accident that had befallen her hus- 
band. Her head was no longer 
strong enough to take in any ab- 
stract views of the case, to reason 
out the situation, or to form con- 
jectures. She had only just suffi- 
cient strength of mind remaining © 
to grasp the simple idea that she 
must reach him at any price, and 
that she must keep herself alive 
and sane in order to compass this 
end. 

She had left Dover on Thursday 
night, and owing to the twenty- 
four hours lost by the fog, it was 
not till eight o’clock on Sunday 
evening that she reached Buda- 
Pesth. Here there was somewhat 
more than an hour to wait—just 
time enough to have supper and 
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take out her ticket to Hermann- 
stadt. Oh, what a relief it was to 
think that this would be the last 
time she would have to go through 
this process that had become so 
hatefully familiar during the past 
four days! The ticket first, thought 
Phemie, as she turned her steps 
towards the ticket office; and it 
was then only that, on opening her 
purse, she made the rather startling 
discovery that besides a little loose 
copper there now remained but 
nine florins altogether in her pos- 
session. How much would the 
ticket to Hermannstadt cost? She 
could not exactly remember. 

Since reaching Germany Phemie 
had travelled second class ; nor was 
she conscious of having committed 
any glaring piece of extravagance. 
She could not, therefore, at all 
comprehend how it was that her 
money had vanished so suddenly 
during the last twenty-four hours, 
for up to the present moment she 
had felt convinced that there must 
be a blue ten-florin note lurking 
somewhere in her purse. Was this 
a mere delusion, or had she dropped 
the note, or else given it out un- 
guardedly instead of a single-florin 
note, which it in colour resembled ? 
She really could not say ; her head 
felt too weak to form any conjec- 
ture on the subject. Anything or 
everything was possible. The only 
thing that remained clear to her 
mind, after turning her purse inside 
out, was that with these nine florins 
she must find her way to Hermann- 
stadt. Would this suffice to pay 
for her ticket? she asked herself 
wildly ; and hastily going up to the 
ticket-office, she put the question 
with blanched lips and voice so 
uncertain that the man in office 
had to request her to repeat the 
phrase somewhat more distinctly. 
Her heart seemed to stand still as 
she waited for the answer. 

“Second class to Hermannstadt, 
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did you say, madam? Eleven 
florins.” 

Eleven florins! and she had only 
got nine remaining. Regretfully 
she thought of the dinner she had 
eaten that day, and of the cup of 
coffee to which she had treated her- 
self a little while ago. Rapidly 
she calculated that if she had con- 
tented herself with dry bread all 
day she would just have had suffi- 
cient money left to pay for her 
ticket. 

“No, no, not that!” she ex- 
claimed, putting out her hand in- 
stinctively to arrest the official just 
as with a brisk business-like move- 
ment he was about to stamp a pale- 
green ticket for her benefit. “I 
only made a mistake—it was third 
class I meant to say. How much 
does a third-class ticket cost to 
Hermannstadt ?” 

‘Seven florins forty-five.” 

This time the man made no move- 
ment to stamp the ticket. He was 
looking curiously at the pale young 
lady with the large dark rings round 
her eyes, and wondering whether 
she was not just a little cracked. 
She did not seem exactly to know 
her own mind. 

“Seven florins forty-five,” re- 
peated Phemie, with a sigh of 
intense relief. ‘‘ Yes, that is all 
right. Give me the ticket,” and 
she eagerly held out her hand to 
receive it. 

“You really want a third-class 
ticket?” asked the man, with still 
a little lingering wonder, and with 
a decided emphasis on the ad- 
verb. “The night trains are apt 
to be extremely crowded, and I 
am afraid you will find it very un- 
comfortable. If I might presume 
to advise 3 

But Phemie cut him short by 
saying, with great decision— 

“Thank you; but I wish to 
travel third class. I do not mind 
the crowd, and I am quite accus- 
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tomed to it. Give me the ticket at 
once, please.” 

To persons accustomed to travel 
in England there is nothing posi- 
tively repulsive in the idea of going 
third class. Ladies desirous of 
avoiding contact with the other sex 
can easily secure privacy for them- 
selves, and a journey of this sort 
entails neither positive discomfort 
nor loss of social prestige to those 
who undertake it. But in Austro- 
Hungary—more especially in the 
latter country—the case is very 
different, and it requires something 
like heroism in a refined and deli- 
cate woman in order to make her 
face the trials and discomforts in- 
separable from the situation. She 
must be prepared to sit cheek by 
jowl with the scum of the popula- 
tion, to be half suffocated by clouds 
of coarse tobacco, and sickened by 
the odours of reeking spirits and 
rancid cheese or butter; her ears 
may be scorched and her delicacy 
shocked by profane oaths and the 
ribald songs of drunken soldiery. 

But Phemie scarcely felt or per- 
ceived any of these discomforts. 
She had passed a sleepless night, 
sitting bolt-upright between two 
Puszta shepherds, whose shaggy 
sheepskin coats exhaled an over- 
whelming perfume, and was hardly 
even conscious of a sense of relief 
when they got out at Grosswardein 
towards daybreak, letting in a great 
whiff of crisp frosty air through the 
open carriage-door. The weather, 
which from Ostende to Cologne had 
been dull and rainy, had gradually 
changed its character, and long 
before Vienna was reached the last 
lingering traces of fog had dis- 
appeared, to make way for a flawless 
blue sky and brilliant winter sun- 
shine. The first peaks of the Tran- 
sylvanian mountains, wreathed in 
virgin swathings of new-fallen snow, 
now appeared on the horizon, a long 
row of glittering silver crests flung 
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across the boundary of the plains 
like the flash of a diamond neck- 
lace. 

At Klausenburg most of the 
passengers got out to take breakfast. 
Phemie did the same, but she did 
not venture to treat herself to more 
than a roll of bread, just as her 
supper on the previous evening had 
merely consisted of a couple of 
apples and a piece of bread. After 
paying for her breakfast there re- 
mained now but one single-florin 
note and eight copper kreuzers alto- 
gether in her purse. 

Sinceembarking atthe Buda-Pesth 
station last night, the persons who 
shared the third-class compartment 
of the carriage in which she trav- 
elled had shifted like the shadowy 
figures in a magic-lantern. Besides 
the shaggy Puszta shepherds who 
had appeared in divers varieties and 
editions, there had been numerous 
Slovacks with snub noses, wide 
flapping felt hats, and shabby leather 
satchels decorated with brass nails ; 
wary-looking Armenian traders, who 
stealthily counted their money when 
unobserved ; a solemn Turk, who 
saluted the rising sun according to 
the prescribed rules of his religion ; 
and after the Transylvanian frontier 
had been passed, the chief contin- 
gent of third-class passengers was 
made up of well-fed Saxon farmers 
with short pipes and ponderous 
watch-chains, and melancholy Rou- 
manian peasants with classical pro- 
files and supplies of boiled mama- 
liga meal tied up in linen rags. 

At one of the intermediate stations 
between Klausenburg (Kolosyvar) 
and Kis-Kapus, whence a small 
branch railway leads off to Her- 
mannstadt, four gipsy musicians 
got in and seated themselves oppo- 
site Phemie,—swarthy thick-lipped 
individuals, like most of their spe- 
cies, whose dark rolling eyes had 
something of the characteristic 
glitter that belongs to a half-tamed 
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animal. The only other occupant 
of the carriage just then was an 
elderly Saxon matron attired in the 
stiff Noah’s-ark-like costume of her 
nation, holding on her knee a small 
sickly-looking child about a twelve- 
month in age, which she held 
wrapped up in a woollen shawl 
with a steady unflinching. grip in- 
dicative rather of care than of 
tenderness. 

For a considerable time the gipsy 
musicians seemed to take no cognis- 
ance of their travelling companions, 
and found apparently sufficient 
amusement and occupation in 
quarrelling among themselves in 
some unknown jargon; but when 
after a while the small Saxon child 
set up a steady continued wail 
which refused to yield to the argu- 
ments of its caretaker, or even to 
the seductive bribe of a piece of 
raw sausage to suck, one of the 
gipsies stretched out his arm for 
the violin-case which lay in the 
network above, and taking out the 
instrument began to play. 

What he played at first was a 
sort of lullaby, a cradle song, sweet 
and soothing as murmuring wood- 
land springs, or as the wood-pigeon’s 
soft complaint to her absent mate. 
The Saxon infant stopped crying in 
order to gaze in round-eyed per- 
plexed wonder at the magician who 
was producing these sounds, which 
resembled nothing it had heard yet 
in its short life. By-and-by a 
drowsy contented smile settled 
down on the sickly sallow little 
face, the eyes twinkled sleepily, 
and presently it had gone off into 
a profound slumber. 

‘But the Tzigane musician did not 
stop playing, only the character of 
his melody had gradually changed, 
and now instead of the slumbering 
infant it appeared to be addressed 
directly to Phemie, who sat opposite 
to him. With his dusky eyes fixed 
full on her face he poured forth the 
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music into her ear, into her soul as 
it were—or rather it seemed to her 
presently by some strange trick of 
fancy as if, instead of the violin, it 
was her own naked bleeding heart 
that he held in his hands, causing 
it to vibrate with all the alternating 
scale of suspense, hope, remorse, and 
despair. Whence has the untaught 
musician learnt the art of probing 
the soul’s darkest corners, and stir- 
ring up thoughts and feelings of 
which we ourselves are often un- 
conscious? That .is the gipsy’s 
secret, which none may fathom. 
What he played just now was a 
wild fitful strain, borrowed from the 
voice of the tempest perchance, or 
stolen from whispering reeds. The 
plaintive minor notes of the adagio 
appeared to be expressing a vague 
sighing and yearning, a craving 
for undiscovered bliss—or perhaps 
it was a coronach for lost joys and 
happy days gone for ever? then 
gradually becoming faster and 
more agitated, the voice of seeth- 
ing passion seemed to burst from 
its chords; the instrument sobbed 
and groaned between the brown 
hands that grasped it so tightly, 
producing sighs as ethereally ten- 
der as the rustle of unseen angels’ 
wings, notes of anguish as deep as 
the remorseful upbraidings of some 
lost doomed spirit. Unconscious- 
ly the other three musicians had 
joined in on their several instru- 
ments, catching up and following 
their leader’s inspiration—the deep 
bass tones of the ‘cello playing a 
droning accompaniment not unlike 
the resonance of pine-stems touched 
by the wind, while here and there 
the cymbal struck in with a sugges- 
tion of silver chimes. 

As the music came suddenly to 
an end with a wild abrupt note 
that seemed to be the hopeless sob 
of a broken heart, Phemie’s tears 
were raining thickly down her 


cheeks. The gipsy stretched out 
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his hand towards her, and, obeying 
an irresistible impulse, she opened 
her purse and drew out her very 
last florin, which she handed to the 
Tzigane leader. 

He accepted it with the profes- 
sional bow of an artist who is 
accustomed to such manifest recog- 
nition of his talents, and then, 
almost directly resuming his bow, 
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he launched forth into a wild 
Csardas that was like the delirious 
expression of a joy too great for 
words—one of those intoxicating 
Hungarian melodies that run 
through the veins like living fire, 
and would seem to have power to 
make the dead arise from their 
graves to tread the measures of a 
frenzied Sabbath dance. 


CHAPTER LXIV.—CERTITUDE. 


The Tzigane musicians got out at 
the next station, and Phemie now 
found herself alone with the old 
Saxon woman, on whose knee re- 
posed the softly-slumbering infant. 

It was Monday forenoon, and 
past eleven o'clock. In less than 
an hour she would have reached 
Hermannstadt, and would know her 
fate. Since Thursday forenoon she 
had been travelling with her terrible 
secret locked up in her breast, be- 
traying it to no one, and with 
instinctive self-defence warding off 
all stray attempts at sympathy that 
came in her way. But now, of a 
sudden, she felt as though she 
could endure her solitude no longer. 
Whether it was the gipsy music 
that had melted away the barriers 
of her icy reserve, or else the con- 
sciousness that the next hour must 
bring the answer to the question 
that had been torturing her all 
these long days and weary nights, 
she knew not ; but speak she must, 
at any price, to some human being. 

She looked across at the old Saxon 
matron occupying the opposite cor- 
ner of the carriage. Her expression 
was sour and forbidding, and the 
stiff angularity of the old-fashioned 
dress which the Saxon peasants in 
Transylvania have worn unchanged 
for seven centuries gave to her ap- 
pearance something of the grotesque 
angularity of Noah’s wife just issued 
from a sixpenny toy-ark. 


But what signified her unprepos- 
sessing exterior just now? She was 
at least a creature of flesh and 
blood, and might therefore be sup- 
posed to possess some sort of fellow- 
feeling for the suffering of another 
mortal. 

Phemie got up abruptly and seated 
herself beside the old woman. 

Tell me,” she began without any 
preamble, “have you ever been in 
trouble, great trouble, about some 
one you loved very much?” 

The old Saxon woman glanced 
suspiciously at the young stranger 
lady, whose dress and manners were 
so obviously at variance with this 
economical mode of travelling. 

‘What for makes you ask that ?” 
she said at last, in a harsh rasping 
voice which at any other time would 
have pierced Phemie’s ears like the 
grating sound produced by a saw 
upon coarse-grained wood. 

“Only because I am very un- 
happy,” returned Phemie simply. 
“My husband is dangerously ill, 
and I do not know in what state 
I shall find him when I reach Her- 
mannstadt.” 

“Will it be the frir [fever] that 
he has got?” asked the Saxon 
matron, relaxing a little from her 
defensive attitude as she saw that 
the stranger lady had apparently no 
intention of appealing to her purse- 
strings. “If it is the frir, then 
there is no better remedy than to 
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cover him up, when the shivering 
fit comes on, with nine different 
articles of clothing, each of a differ- 
ent colour and material. Some 
people, to be sure, prefer to place 
an egg, a handful of salt, and a 
copper farthing on the nearest cross- 
way, but I myself have less faith in 
this recipe.” 

“But it is not the fever at all,” 
said Phemie, who was experiencing, 
nevertheless, a strange sort of relief 
in hearing again the sound of her 
own voice, although to all intents 
and purposes she and the Saxon 
woman might as well have been 
speaking two totally different lan- 
guages. ‘He has been wounded 
in a fight with another man, shot 
by a pistol through the breast.” 

“Then if it is the murderer you 
want to find out, the best way is 
to make all the persons who are 
likely to have done the deed come 
in to the room where the corpse is 
laid out. The wound will begin to 
bleed afresh at sight of the guilty 
man.” 

Phemie shuddered. What dread- 
ful visions was this terrible old 
woman conjuring up before her 
brain! She felt almost sorry now 
that she had entered into conver- 
sation with her, but having once 
begun to talk, something impelled 
her to go on. 

‘You do not understand me,” 
she said, laying her hand on the 
old woman’s sleeve with timid en- 
treaty. ‘‘ He is not dead—of course 
not—how could he be? the mere 
idea is absurd !—only ill, very ill, 
and I have been travelling day and 
night in order to reach him. I 
have come all the way from Eng- 
land.” 


“England! Oh, but that is far 


away, farther yet than our own 
country, than Germany, I’m think- 
ing, and it must take a terrible lot 
of money to go there. Why, I have 
had myself to pay three florins forty 
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kreuzers to go from Hammersdorf 
to Schassburg, where I had to fetch 
my grandchild; and who knows 
whether the money will not be 
wasted after all, for the child looks 
as if it had not another month to 
live.” 

“Ts that your grandchild?” asked 
Phemie, bending over the slumber- 
ing infant, and touching the thin 
sallow little face with one finger. 
“Tt looks very weak and delicate, 
to be sure; and why does it not 
remain with its parents?” 

“The mother is dead,” said the 
old woman, with a frown. ‘*She 
was only laid in her grave last 
week, but she has been dead to us 
for many years, ever since she chose 
to leave our village and take up 
with a stranger.” 

“And you were angry with her 
because of that?” said Phemie, for 
a moment forgetting her own trouble 
in sympathetic interest for other 
human woes. 

“Surely. Is it not a shame for 
any Saxon maiden to leave her own 
village and her own kinsfolk in 
order to go away and wed with a 
stranger? God has punished her 
folly as it deserved, for her husband 
was a drunken vagabond who beat 
her till she was black and blue, and 
she lost all her children except this 
one poor feckless thing.” 

“ How very sad! But at least it 
must be a comfort to you to have 
been able to forgive her on her 
deathbed.” 

“T never saw her again, and had 
no wish to do so. Evenif I had 
wished it, her father would never 
have permitted me to answer any 
one of the letters she wrote us dur- 
ing the last three or four years. 
But when we heard that she was 
dead, my husband and I, we said to 
each other: ‘Shall our well-built 
roomy house, the finest in the vil- 
lage, stand empty after we are gone ! 
orshall it be given over to strangers?’ 
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for we have no other children since 
our only son was taken from us last 
year by sunstroke. Then we be- 
thought ourselves of Annamaria’s 
sole remaining child, for, after all, 
is it not our own flesh and blood ? 
and that is why I went to fetch it. 
The father was glad enough to be 
rid of the bairn, and if it lives we 
shall make of it a good Saxon 
woman, better than its mother has 
been.” 

Having concluded this sober and 
prosaic exposition of her family 
affairs, the Saxon matron proceeded 
to open a bundle tied up in a checked 
blue linen handkerchief containing 
provisions of a somewhat miscel- 
laneous character. Smoked sausages, 
half a loaf of brown bread, some cold 
potatoes, a hunch of rather highly 
scented cheese, and a good-sized 
piece of Paprika Speck (raw bacon 
prepared with red pepper). After 
cutting a slice of bread from the 
loaf, and covering it with narrow 
strips of the raw bacon, she began 
to eat with such evident enjoyment 
and relish as abruptly to arouse all 
the dormant pangs of ravenous un- 
satisfied hunger in poor Phemie’s 
empty stomach. All her self-con- 
trol proved insufficient to suppress 
the expression of what she was 
feeling and suffering, and try as 
she might, her eyes would remain 
obstinately fixed upon each morsel 
of bread and bacon that the elder 
woman carried to her lips. Her 
expression was too self-evident not 
to be read aright, and presently 
the old Saxon paused between 
two mouthfuls in order to put the 
question— 

“You are hungry? Perhaps you 
might care to eat a piece of bread 
and bacon, or else a couple of these 
sausages? JI made them myself; 
they are from our last pig-killing.” 

Phemie assented eagerly. Yes, 
she would be glad of the sausages 
and a piece of bread if her neigh- 
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bour could spare them, for she had 
tasted nothing but one cup of 
coffee since daybreak ; whereupon 
the old woman proceeded to cut 
another slice of bread from the loaf, 
but before handing it along with 
the sausages to Phemie she paused 
in the act— 

“In the town they sell these 
sausages for twenty kreuzers the 
half-pound, and what they will 
give you there are not as good as 
these ; but I will let you have the 
pair for fifteen kreuzers, along with 
the bread, which is also home- 
baked.” 

She paused again, holding out 
her hand for the money; and 
Phemie, fumbling in her purse in 
some confusion, drew out the eight 
copper kreuzers which now repre- 
sented the whole of her stock-in- 
funds. 

“This is all I have got left,” 
she explained, lamely. “ But I do 
not require to eat ; indeed, I can do 
quite well without.” 

The Saxon matron stared at 
Phemie for a full minute without 
speaking, then shook her head with 
grave disapproval— 

“You had been better guided 
had you kept your money to pay 
for a bit of honest food, I’m think- 
ing, rather than throw it away to 
those gipsy rascals for their trashy 
swindling tunes,” she said, severely. 

“T could not help giving him the 
florin,” said Phemie in a low voice, 
her eyes filling with tears again at 
recollection of those marvellous 
tones which had so strangely be- 
witched her senses; ‘‘but never 
mind about the food. I do not 
require it, and can quite well wait 
a little longer without eating,” she 
concluded, with an exhausted sigh 
which decidedly belied her words. 

The old woman did not answer 
at once, she seemed to be having 
a hard struggle with herself be- 
fore she said, pushing the bread 
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and sausages almost roughly into 
Phemie’s hand— 

“There, take it, and never mind 
about the money either; only, an- 
other time, when you go a-travelling 
by yourself, do not be so foolishly 
extravagant as to waste good paper 
florins upon those gipsy vermin.” 

The last station before Hermann- 
stadt had now been reached—Viz- 
kana, the site of some old Roman 
salt-mines to which Phemie re- 
membered having made an excur- 
sion along with Leo and some other 
officers of the regiment. From this 
point on, every feature of the land- 
scape was familiar to her; she re- 
cognised every group of trees, each 
solitary hut on the wayside, and 
the mountain outlines were the 
same that she had seen from her 
windows every day. 

The train slackened speed as it 
passed over the old rickety bridge, 
notoriously known to be so insecure 
that it was only a wonder that some 
hideous wholesale catastrophe had 
not occurred here long since to give 
it a historical interest. Phemie 
had always passed here in fear and 
trembling, and bad insisted on Leo 
keeping tight hold of her hand all 
the time; but now it was not for 
her own life she trembled, but only 
lest an accident should happen to 
postpone her arrival. 

The bridge was now past. Now, 
oh, now at last she would know 
her fate! a few minutes more would 
bring the answer to the riddle she 
had come all the way from Scot- 
land to seek. The train stopped, 
and people began to get out in a 
leisurely fashion. There was no 


occasion for hurry, since the rail- 
way came to its terminus here. 
Phemie looked wildly about her 
in search of some familiar face, per- 
haps an officer of the regiment who 
could tell her what she desired to 
know. 


There were, however, no 
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uniforms on the platform to-day. 
But there was the station-master. 
She knew him by sight, although 
not personally acquainted with him. 
Going up quickly to where he stood 
in conversation with another official, 
she put the question, Surely he 
must have heard of the duel that 
had taken place ten days ago be- 
tween two officers of the 
Hussar regiment, Colonel Farkas 
and Captain Baron Wolfsberg ? 

The duel? Of course the station- 
master had heard of it. Why, the 
whole town had been full of it ever 
since. A very sad affair—most 
melancholy indeed. 

“And do you know, perhaps ”— 
Phemie was experiencing an inex- 
plicable difficulty in forming the 
words with her lips—‘‘do you 
happen to know how is now the 
one that was wounded ; is he still 
laid up with his wound?” 

The station-master now looked 
at Phemie with more attention 
than he had hitherto done, and was 
struck by some peculiar expression 
in her eyes, as well as by the col- 
our of her complexion, which had 
blanched to an ashy pallor. 

“‘ Have you not heard?” he asked 
slowly. 

“ Heard what? I have heard 
nothing. I have been travelling 
since Thursday, and have only just 
arrived.” 

“They buried him on Saturday. 
It was a grand funeral, I hear, and 
all the town turned out to see it.” 

“A funeral! Whose funeral ? 
Perhaps you don’t understand me 
rightly. I was asking about Baron 
Leopold Wolfsberg, Captain in the 
Hussars, the one who was wounded 
in the duel.” 

“Yes, Captain Leopold Wolfs- 
berg, that is the name, and it is his 
funeral that I was speaking about. 
Poor young man! Such a fine offi- 
cer, I hear. It is very melancholy.” 
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EDINBURGH during the present 
century has seen three eminent 
men whose figures were familiar to 
all its citizens, and whose striking 
presences never failed to arrest the 
eye and arouse the interest of the 
stranger. The sight of Sir Wal- 
ter with his stately brow, and face 
with its mingled shrewdness and 
benevolence, limping sturdily along 
from the Court of Session to the 
“cabin that was convenient” in 
Castle Street, made all men turn 
their heads. Scarcely less striking 
was Christopher North, as with 
swinging stride and Jupiter -like 
aspect he took his daily walk from 
the College to Gloucester Place 
vid the Old Saloon. To these 
demi - gods succeeded the lithe, 
active, plaid-girt personality whose 
flowing white locks crowned by 
soft felt hat easily inclining to the 
side, finely cut mobile face always 
turned well sky-wards, stout cud- 
gel—no mere ornamental walking 
cane—freely flourished in moods 
of inspiration or excitement, and 
springy almost jaunty gait, scarcely 
needed the whispered information 
to tell the visitor “‘ That’s Blackie.” 
The last of this trio has in his turn 
departed, and Edinburgh yet looks 
the emptier for his absence. 

And Blackie having departed, 
it follows of necessity that his 
life has to be written and pub- 
lished. Far less notable men can- 
not in the present day escape pay- 
ing this death-due to the interest 
or the curiosity of their surviving 
fellows. But to cramp and compel 
a man like Blackie to the uses and 
ends of biography appears on first 
thoughts a daring experiment. The 
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meteor is a celestial phenomenon 
that still defies the astronomer’s 
best calculations as to its nature 
and course. And there was a 
meteor-like uncertainty in Blackie’s 
career here below that generally 
left the observer at fault. To 
express his movements in ethi- 
cal and social formule was a for- 
midable task for any biographer 
to undertake. Upon which of the 
many forms of this latter-day Pro- 
teus was the biographer to seize 
with the assured conviction that 
it would turn into the real Blackie 
and prophecy truly? Was it to 
be as a philosopher, a poet, a 
scholar, a patriot, a reformer, as 
a Celt or a Saxon, as a man with 
earnest purpose underlying his life, 
or an impetuous whirlwind rush- 
ing in wherever the atmosphere 
left an opening, that the memory 
of Blackie was to be preserved for 
a posterity that knew him not? 
In any one of these guises he was 
susceptible of an interesting and 
picturesque presentation, which 
must have offered strong tempta- 
tions to the biographer. But it 
is only in the just co-ordination 
of these attributes, and by de- 
termining their relationship to 
Blackie’s moral and mental na- 
ture, that we can get at the 
spirituality which burst forth 
upon the world in so diverse 
aspects and such _ multifari- 
ous pursuits. We are glad 
to think that Blackie has been 
fortunate enough to find a bio- 
grapher who has studied him on 
the inductive principle, and has 
traced his work as the natural 
and spontaneous outcome of the 
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man himself; and in so doing Miss 
Stoddart has as nearly as possible 
succeeded in solving the problem 
of a life which was a riddle to not 
a few of its contemporaries. 

In laying down the lines of her 
excellent life of John Stuart 
Blackie, Miss Stoddart has wisely 
chosen to present facts rather than 
the results of analysis. Her book 
is therefore a memoir in the tru- 
est sense of the word, recording 
whatever was characteristic and 
notable in the Professor’s career, 
and identifying his acts and 
opinions with his inner individu- 
ality. She has thoroughly known 
and justly appreciated her subject ; 
with the higher and more ideal 
side she notes also his little foibles 
and humanities which made up the 
more obvious side of his charac- 
ter. It was these genial foibles, 
** Blackieisms ” we can only call 
them, the sallies and outbursts 
of a kindly and buoyant nature 
that endeared him to his genera- 
tion, more we fear than the solid 
qualities of which he possessed 
abundant stock. Miss Stoddart 
does well toa dwell on the mere 
human side of Blackie’s disposition, 
for he was very human: a “ human 
document” not always easily de- 
cipherable except by those who 
possessed the key. She has set 
forth the Professor with much con- 
scientiousness both in his strength 
and in his weakness. If her work 
has any fault, it is that it reflects 
too faithfully the somewhat heavy 
atmosphere which denomination- 
alism induces upon the Scottish 
capital. Her opinions are not un- 
frequently restricted by narrow- 
ness of view, and tinged with 
distinctions which lose their in- 
telligibility when transported south 
of the Tweed. 

The student of heredity finds 
food for study in the mixture of 
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Covenanting and Jacobite blood 
which enriched John Stuart 
Blackie’s veins. It is only among 
the Scotch that strains so alien 
can be mingled harmoniously with- 
out losing their’ distinguishing 
characteristics, Blackie could 
throw his soul as heartily into 
the “ Bonnie House o’ Airlie” as 
into his own immortal ballad of 
“ Jenny Geddes.” The ballad re- 
mains, but who, alas! shall sing it 
as he sang it? The Blackies 
were Borderers of a century-and- 
half’s standing on Tweedside, and 
Blackie’s grandfather followed the 
calling of a wine merchant in 
Kelso. There also was settled 
Dr Stuart, whose aristocratic 
and Highland prejudices rose 
against the idea of giving his 
daughter to a vintner. The 
couple solved the difficulty by an 
elopement ; but the world did not 
go well with them, and on Mr 
Blackie’s death, his widow and 
orphan, who was to become the 
Professor's father, found a home 
with her brother, Dr Archibald 
Stuart, who brought up _ his 
nephew and saw him safely 
launched into the world. 

We gather an impression of the 
elder Blackie as being a man of 
business ability and sterling worth 
rather than of intellectual power, to 
say nothing of genius. Blackie him- 
self says of him: “ My father was 
a man of great vigour both men- 
tally and bodily, made mainly for 
action and enjoyment, but with a 
discursive turn for philosophical 
speculation and freedom from all 
narrow ideas.” And this estimate 
is well confirmed by the liberal 
but at the same time practical 
course which he followed in the 
somewhat difficult task of educat- 
ing his gifted son, and starting 
him on a career in life. The 
mother was LIlelen Stodart, a 
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Lanarkshire lady, descended on 
the maternal side from a fam- 
ily of Naismiths, commemorated 
in Covenanting annals, “A tall 
and graceful girl,” Miss Stoddart 
describes her as being, “ dark- 
haired and dark-eyed, her face 
beaming with kindly smiles, a 
great reader and a cheerful talker. 
An old servant described her as a 
‘pairfit saint.’” She seems to have 
been a very cultivated woman, 
with an education in advance of 
her day. She carefully studied 
the character of her boy, but it 
was beyond human prescience to 
foresee the evolution Blackie’s 
mind was to go through. “If it 
is good, I expect to see him a fine 
young man, pushing and fond of 
money, but not with much re- 
ligion about him,” was Mrs 
Blackie’s forecast when John had 
not as yet entered on his teens. 
We, however, who have seen him 
in his later years, recognise in his 
boyhood traits which are associ- 
ated with our recollections of the 
Professor, such as the singing of 
his lessons as he marched up and 
down the house, and the exercise 
of his infantile oratory upon a 
domestic audience from the top of 
a chest of drawers. It was just 
like the future Blackie when the 
precocious child shouted to his 
sire, in anticipation of the doc- 
trine Carlyle was to preach a 
score of years afterwards, 
“Father, for the nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth time, I tell you 
there is nothing like uncommon 
strength.” 

Soon after Blackie’s birth in 
Glasgow, his family moved to 
Aberdeen, where his father had 
been appointed manager of the 
Commercial Bank, and where his 
mother died when he was ten 
years of age. Aberdeen was not 
an intellectual centre in Blackie’s 
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young days. Whatever there was 
of culture and learning was clois- 
tered away in the Chanonry and 
the Bounds of King’s College in the 
Old Town. In Marischal College, 
where Blackie was educated, with 
the exception of Principal Laur- 
ence Brown none of the professors 
were men of more than local mark. 
The controversy between the 
Moderate and Evangelical parties 
in the Church had already com- 
menced, and was casting its blight 
upon the colleges. Miss Stoddart’s 
moans over Aberdeen moderatism 
pleasantly recalls to us the plaintive 
utterances of ancient dames away 
back in the forties over their tea- 
cups “anent” the Erastian back- 
slidings of the land. But, as the 
authoress admits, it was from a 
Moderate that John Blackie got 
his best and most lasting lesson. 

When Blackie was about fif- 
teen, immediate contact with death 
brought home to him deeply the 
realities of life in their connection 
with the idea of an eternal and 
immutable future. He had seen 
his favourite younger brother 
called away from him; he had 
seen, too, a friend of the family 
cut suddenly off in the midst of 
youth and health, and his im- 
pressionable mind was impelled 
towards religious melancholy and 
asceticism. As in most middle- 
class Scottish households of the 
day, the devotional library lay 
on the drawing-room table; and 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Boston’s 
‘Fourfold State,’ and Blair’s ‘Ser- 
mons’ constituted the chief spirit- 
ual nourishment that lay to young 
Blackie’s hands. His favourite 
poets, the national songs and 
ballads that he loved so well, 
were all discarded as unedifying 
reading, with the result that 
he seems to have made himself 
thoroughly miserable—no very 
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easy matter in the case of a youth 
with a light heart and soaring 
spirit such as Blackie had. The 
popular theology of the day, in 
which the terrors of the Law en- 
tirely overshadowed the promises 
of the Gospel, must have done 
much to aggravate his despon- 
dency. But his was not the mind 
to yield to such oppressive in- 
fluences. Every mental phase 
with him was but the prelude 
to action, and it was quite in 
accordance with his new concep- 
tion of life and its duties that 
he should give up the Law, to 
the practice of which he had been 
already apprenticed, for the sake 
of seeking a career in the Church. 
It says much for the father’s faith 
in Blackie’s abilities that on this, 
as on subsequent occasions, he 
humoured his desires, which to 
the practical minded man must 
have seemed unstable, and aided 
his aims with an assurance that 
sooner or later his son would find 
his proper sphere of action. 
Blackie went to Edinburgh to 
pursue his studies for the Church, 
but his mental condition, tor- 
mented by spiritual difficulties 
springing from Calvinistic dogma, 
seem to have prevented him from 
making much of his opportunities. 
He had imbibed the belief incul- 
cated by the Evangelical school 
that he must be conscious of the 
specific moment at which he was 
“born again,” whereas he lacked 
any positive assurance that he had 
been born at all in the theological 
sense. There is something very 
touching in the picture of young 
Blackie at this time, groping, 
striving, and praying, as he vainly 
sought for a sign. He sought 
“light in service,” and began 
patiently to visit the sick and 
miserable in some of the darkest 
dens of Edinburgh. 
Returning to Aberdeen in much 
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the same morbid condition as he 
had left it, he applied himself to 
theological studies, apparently find- 
ing but little illumination in the 
lectures he attended. But the 
influence of Dr Laurence Brown, 
the Principal of Marischal College, 
and one of the profoundest Hu- 
manists of his day, stirred up his 
enthusiasm for Latin, the study of 
which must have proved a healthy 
distraction to the tension to which 
his religious perplexities were sub- 
jecting his mind. ‘Once more 
the house in Marischal Street be- 
gan to echo to his voice. High- 
sounding quotations from Cicero, 
transposed and paraphrased, bore 
witness to his diligence, and ora- 
tions in imitation of his favourite 
author were delivered in the retire- 
ment of his room against a bed- 
post grovelling in sedition or a 
wardrobe which revelled in impious 
luxury and crime.” Declamavit ; 
salva est res/ Blackie, we can 
see, is growing himself again. But 
neither Latinity nor dogma could 
minister to his mind an efficient 
cure. He seems to have been in 
much the same spiritual condition 
as George Fox was when the clergy 
recommended him to “drink beer 
and dance with the girls.” George, 
as is well known, found relief in a 
pair of leather breeches, while in 
Blackie’s case the simple prescrip- 
tion of “a wider jacket” was at- 
tended with not less satisfactory 
results. 

Going one day to see Dr Patrick 
Forbes, one of his father’s friends, 
who was minister of St Machar’s 
Cathedral, as well as Professor of 
Humanity in King’s College, where 
his memory was long kept green 
under the name of “ Old Prosody,” 
Blackie took the opportunity of 
asking his opinion of Boston’s 
‘Body of Divinity,’ which he was 
seriously thinking of taking as a 
lamp for his path. The old “ Mod- 
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erate’s” answer was very much to 
the point :— 

“What have you to do with books 
of divinity by Boston or any other ? 
Are you a Christian? What should 
a Christian read before his Bible? 
Do you know Greek ? Whence should 
astudent of theology fetch his divinity 
in preference to the Greek Testa- 
ment ?” 


This proved to be the word that 
Blackie needed to free him from 
the trammels and terrors of dogma, 
and start him upon a freer course 
of religious inquiry. And when 
Dr Forbes advised the father to 
“send John to Germany ; his jacket 
wants widening,” he indicated the 
precise change of mental air which 
the young man most needed. The 
reader of Miss Stoddart’s book 
must be struck with the idea that 
Blackie at this period of his life 
had a narrow escape from spiritual 
shipwreck. The season of trouble 
was, however, not without its use. 
He emerged from it a graver and 
more earnest man, with a clearer 
perception of his position in the 
universe and his relationship to the 
Infinite. He could patiently look 
back upon the discipline he had 
undergone, and the use it had 
proved to him. 


“¢T was not happy, I was not wise,’ 
he says, speaking of this period ; 
‘but 1 did not go astray after van- 
ities. . . . All my spiritual troubles 
were, as I afterwards found, only a 
process of fermentation, out of which 
the clear and mellow wine was to be 
worked. With all its sorrows, a 
youth spent in Calvinistic seriousness 
is in every way preferable to one 
spent in frivolity.’ ” 


Blackie’s Wanderjihre in Ger- 
many and Italy were also his 
Lehrejihre. His life - education 
really began in Germany. He 
had left Scotland crude and un- 
informed, knowing little of him- 
self and less of the world, and 
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wearing ‘‘a jacket” which he had 
visibly outgrown. But he recog- 
nised his own imperfections, and 
was resolved that neither insular 
prejudices nor national preposses- 
sions should prevent him from 
acquiring the best culture that 
Germany could offer him. He 
remained abroad from 1829 to 
1832, thoroughly mastering Ger- 
man, attending lectures on The- 
ology and Philosophy and Greek, 
and dabbling not a little in many 
other subjects besides. He had 
quite recovered his lightness of 
heart, and seems to have entered 
heartily into the spirit of German 
student life, the blithesomeness of 
which he made in after years a 
not very successful effort to trans- 
plant to the Scottish Universities. 
He wandered in the Hartz and 
the Black Forest clad in waggon- 
er’s smock, mixing with the people 
especially the miners,—geologis- 
ing as he went; and making in- 
tellectual pilgrimages to Weimar 
and Wurtzburg. At Gdéttingen, 
Ottfried Miiller and Heeren the 
historian seem to have influenced 
him most. At Berlin, whither he 
next went, he studied under 
Schleiermacher and Neander, to 
the latter of whom he was much 
attracted, and whose teaching 
appears to have had much to 
do with broadening views that 
were of themselves already stretch- 
ing far beyond their originally 
restricted confines. Neander once 
startled his disciple by remarking, 
“You have some Jewish notions 
in Scotland with regard to the 
observance of the Lord’s Day.” 
Blackie, who still considered that 
“Scottish theology and Christian- 
ity were convertible terms,” was 
staggered by the assertion “that 
one of the most significant ob- 
servances of Scottish religiousness 
was not Christian but Jewish.” 
But the Fourth Commandment 
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was too deeply imbedded in Blackie 
for him to be swayed by such reas- 
oning. He continued to spend his 
Sundays after the Scotch fashion ; 
and, says he, ‘I never had cause 
to regret my conscientiousness— 
‘Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.’” 

But if Blackie clung to his Sab- 
batarianism, there were other of the 
Kirk’s “fundamentals” that were 
rapidly slipping from his grasp. 
Already he was discerning that 
the Confession of Faith presented 
obstacles to his entering the mini- 
stry of the Church of Scotland 
which he could not hope to con- 
scientiously surmount. Again his 
father had to be applied to for 
permission to choose another pro- 
fession, and we can imagine the 
worthy man devoutly hoping that 
this was the last change of mind 
on his son’s part which he would 
have to encounter. The period of 
John’s sojourn in Germany was a 
time of anxiety to the Blackie 
family ; anxiety not less about his 
expanding views than about the 
state of his health. But when we 
read the delightful letters Blackie 
wrote to his father, full of depth 
of purpose and self-revelation, we 
are not surprised that he could 
wait in hope and patience until 
his son could reach safe anchorage. 
We should have gladly quoted 
from more than one of these in- 
teresting letters, but our , space 
compels us to refer the reader to 
Miss Stoddart’s book. 

What seems to have impressed 
Blackie most deeply during his 
student days in Germany, was the 
immense superiority of the instruc- 
tion in the universities, to the 
courses followed in the colleges of 
his own country, which were rather 
schools than universities, drilling 
boys where they should have been 
stimulating men, and maintaining 
a standard of attainments that 
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was “prominently puerile” and 
“lamentably low.” ‘I burned 
with indignation,” he says, ‘ when 
I thought of these things, and from 
that moment became a University 
reformer.” It was the strong views 
he held on this subject that first 
impelled him into print. He wrote 
an account of the German system 
of University teaching for the 
‘Edinburgh Literary Journal,’ 
edited by Mr Glassford Bell, the 
cultured and accomplished author 
of a ‘Life of Queen Mary,’ and 
of poems not yet forgotten, and 
thus prefaced the movement for 
the reform of the Scottish Uni- 
versities, which he himself practi- 
cally began in Marischal College, 
and in which he did not cease to 
bear a prominent part all his life 
through. 

His Continental education was 
wound up by a sojourn in Italy of 
over twelve months, during which 
he chiefly resided in Rome. His 
studies there seem to have been 
more of a distraction than anything 
else. He dabbled in antiquities 
and art, but these were subjects 
which Blackie’s mind did not very 
readily assimilate. He did not 
appreciate the Italians in the same 
way as he had taken to the Ger- 
mans, and he did not like the 


shadow of the Church of Rome 


which hung over all. But his stay 
in Rome was serviceable in en- 
abling him to make the acquaint- 
ance and secure the friendship of 
Bunsen, who was then the repre- 
sentative of Prussia in the Eternal 
City. In Blackie, Bunsen found 
unquestionably a kindred spirit, 
and the influence which he exer- 
cised on Blackie’s mind was of a 
lasting character. In Rome, again, 
Blackie relapsed into one of his 
moods of religious depression, due 
to his inability to accommodate 
his mind to any fixed system of 
doctrine, “visions of death, judg- 
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ment, and eternal perdition filled 
and paralysed his mind.” 


“On one ovcasion Bunsen took him 
to his own study and questioned him 
about his religious convictions, urging 
him with such tender earnestness that 
John Blackie burst into tears. An- 
other time, when in a scoffing strain 
he alluded to the doctrine of eternal 
damnation, Bunsen called him sharply 
to order, reminding him ‘that the 
duration of other men’s damnation 
was no business of his, that he would 
find enough to do attending to his own 
personal religion, and that damnation 
of some kind or other was sure to fol- 
low on all unrepented sin.’ The older 
man, matured and ennobled by Chris- 
tianity, was displeased to find this 
clever youth, in whom he took an in- 
terest, wasting his energy in ‘ bog- 
gling among dark theological ques- 
tions of no practical value.’” 


By the time that Blackie re- 
turned to Scotland it was obvious 
that no gown fashioned in Geneva 
would cover his now amply wid- 
ened jacket, and no pulpit fenced 
in by the Confession of Faith would 
be open for his utterances. De- 
barred as he thus felt himself 
from entering the ministry, he had 
had to think of a career in some 
of the secular professions, and 
among them a Classical Chair in 
one of the Scottish Universities 
possessed for him the greatest 
attractions. His studies in Rome 
had been mainly undertaken with 
a view to qualify himself for such 
a post. But a classical chair in 
Scotland does not fall vacant every 
day, and it became necessary that 
he should in the meantime provide 
himself with a profession upon 
which he might fall back if his 
hopes of University teaching were 
frustrated. He accordingly came 
to Edinburgh in the spring of 
1832, being then in his twenty- 
ninth year, and commenced his 
studies for the Scottish Bar. In 
the congenial lettered society 
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which still lingered in Edin- 
burgh, Blackie’s high spirits, genial 
humour, and manifold accomplish- 
ments, made him a favoured guest. 
Sir William Hamilton and Pro- 
fessor Wilson and the first William 
Blackwood were among the hosts 
at whose table he was welcomed ; 
and among his coeval associates 
were Aytoun, Theodore Martin (not 
yet migrated to London), James 
Moncreiff, John Gordon, Hors- 
man, Campbell Swinton of Kim- 
merghame, and Robert Horne, 
afterwards Dean of Faculty. 
There were pleasant symposia at 
Blackie’s lodgings in Dublin 
Street, where oysters and a “ riz- 
zard haddie” proved a proper pre- 
face to the tumblers and toddy- 
ladles, and the evening would pass 
in old-fashioned decorous joviality 
and talk, enlivened doubtless by 
one of Blackie’s own songs, such 
as “Give a Fee,” a ditty in whose 
chorus his briefless audience would 
join with heartfelt sincerity, or the 
“Song of Good Fellows,” which 
pleasantly hit off the character- 
istics of the Juridical Society, the 
singer to be sure not sparing 
himself :— 


‘Then B—keye, strange jumble of non- 
sense and sense, 
A thing half a song, half a sermon ; 
I believe that the fellow is made of good 
stuff, 
But his noddle is muddled with 
German. 
Our wits he’d fain daze with his big 
foreign phrase, 
His cant of ‘immutable reason,’ 
To bray like an ass, while for gods they 
would pass, 
With your German savans is no 
treason.” 


They were pleasant days those in 
which Blackie followed the pur- 
suits of Themis, clouded only by 
a well-founded fear that he would 
never be able to overtake the 
goddess. And so it proved, for 
3B 
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though in due time he put on 
gown and wig, it is recorded of 
him that two briefs were the only 
business that ever came into his 
hands. 

But if Blackie lagged in law 
during these years, his energies 
found a sufficient outlet in litera- 
ture. The time of his student- 
ship, and of the few years he 
vainly struggled for existence at 
the Bar, was the time of his 
greatest literary activity, and in 
our opinion of his best literary 
work. He first broke ground 
with translations. His version 
of the first part of Goethe's 
‘Faust’ was published by the 
Blackwoods in 1833, and was 
very favourably received, holding 
its ground until it was supplanted 
by the more finished and accurate 
translation of the whole poem by 
Sir Theodore Martin. It earned 
Carlyle’s commendations, whose 
acquaintance Blackie had made 
in Edinburgh, and who, with his 
characteristic contempt for all his 
contemporaries’ undertakings ex- 
cept his own, pronounces ‘ Faust’ 
to be “but a small poem, perhaps 
the smallest of Goethe’s main 
works ; recommending itself to 
the sorrow-struck, sceptical feel- 
ing of these times, but for Time 
at large of very limited value!” 
Carlyle’s opinion of ‘ Faust’ must 
have undergone a rapid change, 
for we find in letters to Goethe 
and Eckermann, only a few years 
before this, that he was anxious to 
undertake a translation himself. 
When Blackie was called to the 
Bar the allowance made him by his 
father ceased, and he had now 
only his pen to depend upon; 
and he became a constant con- 
tributor to magazines and reviews, 
especially to ‘ Maga’ and the ‘ For- 
eign Quarterly.’ Looking back 
upon the articles contributed by 
him to the former magazine be- 
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tween 1835 and 1842, we may 
convince ourselves that Blackie 
never did more thoughtful and 
vigorous work than his essays and 
reviews, chiefly on German sub- 
jects, during these years. It is 
true these articles were essentially 
*‘ pot-boilers,” but a writer, who is 
still comparatively unknown, has 
to put forward his best efforts to 
get the pot to boil at all, and is 
not likely to have the same allow- 
ance made for his work as if he 
were an author of repute. If 
Blackie, in his later years, took 
higher flights, and wrote with the 
authority of a recognised oracle, 
we miss the deliberation, the fresh- 
ness, and withal the modesty that 
lent a grace and a charm to his 
earlier publications. 

While his fortunes were thus 
overcast, and rendered still more 
gloomy by his attachment to 
his cousin, Miss Wyld, which 
did not meet the approbation of 
her family, the first ray of sun- 
shine came from Aberdeen, where 
the University Commissioners had 
resolved upon reinstituting a Chair 
of Humanity in the Marischal Ool- 
lege, where there had been no 
special professor of Latin since the 
days of the Restoration. The ap- 
pointment rested with the Crown ; 
and Sir Alexander Bannerman, 
the Whig member for the city, and 
a friend of the elder Mr Blackie, 
had influence with the Russell 
Ministry, which he was willing to 
exercise in Blackie’s behalf. The 
appointment was not unchallenged, 
for Dr Melvin, of the Grammar 
School, was unquestionably the 
best Latinist, not merely in Aber- 
deen but in Scotland, of his day. 
There were murmurs of a “ Whig 
job,” and the critical attitude as- 
sumed by the Aberdonians towards 
the new nominee became more 
acute when it was discovered that 
he was attempting to break through 
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the religious tests imposed upon 
the Scotch professorate. He could 
not sign the Confession of Faith as 
expressive of a belief in its con- 
tents, and he was advised to make 
his signature the result of a mental 
compromise, to sign “simpliciter,” 
and then declare his attitude. 
Most people will agree with the 
late Dr Pirie and the majority of 
the Presbytery, that the declara- 
tion should have preceded the sub- 
scription. Blackie was practically 
taking upthe same attitude towards 
subscription as had been assumed 
by the extreme Anglican party in 
Oxford a few years previously, 
where Newman had spoken of 
subscribing the Articles in their 
literal and grammatical sense, and 
Ward had argued that they might 
even be subscribed in “a non- 
natural sense.” We do not see 
that Blackie’s contention differed 
much from these views when he 
signed the Confession “not as my 
private confession of faith, nor as 
a Churchman learned in theology, 
but in my public and professional 
capacity, and in reference to Uni- 
versity offices and duties merely.” 
The Presbytery were reluctant to 
raise any difficulties, and there 
would have been none had Blackie 
been content to let the matter rest 
there. But he claimed that his 
explanation should be put upon 
the Presbytery’s minutes, which 
could not be done, Dr Pirie very 
liberally saying that the Presby- 
tery “had nothing to do with any 
gentleman’s mental reservations.” 
He aggravated his case by injudi- 
cious letters to the papers, which 
roused a public protest among 
Churchmen, and compelled the 
Presbytery to take guarded action 
with respect to his admission to 
the Chair. When cited before the 
Presbytery, he gave in a more 
ample version of his original ex- 
planation, with an alternative de- 
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clinature of the reverend court’s 
jurisdiction. The Presbytery acted 
very temperately in the matter. 
It might have annulled his certi- 
ficate of subscription; it contented 
itself with reporting to the Senatus 
of Marischal College that “Mr 
John Stuart Blackie has not signed 
the Confession of Faith as the con- 
fession of his faith in conformity 
with the terms of the Act of Par- 
liament.” The Senatus resolved 
to take no action in the matter of 
induction ; and Blackie raised an 
action of declarator against them 
in the Court of Session, where 
Lord Cunninghame, before whom 
the case came, showed the same 
fine indifference to the ethics of 
subscription as the Duke of Wel- 
lington is said to have exhibited 
some time before when called upon 
to sign the Articles,—“ Forty, if 
you please,”—on his appointment 
as Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. The judge held that “the 
Presbytery had no title to appear, 
their duty in the matter of wit- 
nessing a subscription being min- 
isterial only.” Reviewing the cir- 
cumstance, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the difficulty was 
purely of Blackie’s own creation. 
But there was a fine wrong- 
headedness about him which gen- 
erally led him to do what proved 
to be right in the long-run; and 
Blackie’s case was not without in- 
fluence upon the abolition of the 
theological test for the Scottish 
secular chairs, which was effected 
some ten years after he succeeded 
in making good his position. 

In time the Gilston family re- 
lented and allowed the marriage 
of their daughter, Mr Wyld in 
the end acting with much mag- 
nanimity ; and John Blackie and 
Eliza Wyld were happily united 
in Edinburgh on 19th April 1842, 
among the notables present being 
Sir William Hamilton, Theodore 
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Martin, Dr John Brown, and Lord 
Cunninghame. Blackie had many 
successes in his life, but upon none 
had he more reason to congratulate 
himself than on his marriage ; and 
we are grateful to Miss Stoddart, 
to whose volumes we must refer 
the reader, that she has given the 
details of the Professor’s romantic 
love-story with its happy ending, as 
all love-stories ought to have. We 
seem to know Blackie better and 
like him more since we have thus 
been let into his familiar confidence. 

Opinions vary as to Blackie’s 
success in his Humanity chair in 
Aberdeen, and the comparatively 
short period which he occupied it 
prevented him from leaving a last- 
ing impress upon classical educa- 
tion in the north. His teaching 
was in a great measure experi- 
mental, and so different from the 
use and wont of the Aberdeen 
universities that his students lis- 
tened with doubtful curiosity, not 
unmixed with amusement, to his 
erratic lectures. The constitution 
of Marischal College did not lend 
itself to the assimilation of German 
university methods, and his sphere 
was too small to enable him to 
gratify his ambition of making 
the Marischal Humanity chair the 
nucleus of a general reform of 
university teaching in Scotland. 
But all the while that he was in 
Aberdeen, Blackie was constantly 
addressing himself to a wider audi- 
ence than that of his class-room. 
He continued steadily to contribute 
to the magazines and reviews; he 
broke ground as a public lecturer 
in Edinburgh with an address on 
“The Principles of Poetry and the 
Fine Arts,” and he had made his 
first appearance as a pamphleteer- 
ing reformer of university tests 
and university teaching. Already 
he was beginning to make himself 
felt as a public force, and his views 
were readily taken up by advo- 
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cates of educational progress, who 
endorsed his pleas and proffered 
their friendship. 

It is one of the enviable privi- 
leges of a Scottish professor that 
he is able to take a six or seven 
months’ holiday every year; and 
while at Aberdeen he began the 
series of Highland raids which he 
regularly carried on as long as his 
strength and bodily activity en- 
abled him to undertake long walk- 
ing tours—that is to say, to within 
a few years of his death. Years 
before he had explored on foot the 
shores of the Forth, the country 
most associated with the struggle 
for Scottish independence in Stir- 
lingshire and the Lennox, and the 
soft and placid scenery of the Ochill 
hills. It was in the Highlands 
that Blackie seems to have first 
come under the influence of nat- 
ure in scenery, and year after year 
he sought her, in her Highland 
fastnesses, to drink in inspiration 
and strength from her ever refresh- 
ing aspects. While in Italy he 
seems to have been indifferent to 
the grandeur of the Alps, the gen- 
tler beauty of the Apennines, or the 
charms of the Bay of Naples or 
Sorrento. His delights were, as 
he says, “‘ with the sons of men.” 
‘“‘ The veriest rag of humanity was 
more interesting to him than the 
finest landscape, and he regarded 
the latter as but a fitting scene 
for the action of the former.” Even 
in his mature poetry there is to be 
noted an imperfect vision of the 
intrinsic beauties of nature, which 
requires the human figure or asso- 
ciations with humanity to provide 
it with a focus. Yet he revelled 
year after yearamid the wild beauty 
of the Highlands, in the great 
solitudes of its moors and forests, 
and on the breezy summits of its 
“ Bens,” as he used to call the 
mountains. But we are not sure 
that more than half the attraction 
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did not lie in the people, when he 
had learned to know them and to 
find his way to their hearts in 
their own tongue; and the hot 
Celtic blood repaid his regard 
with full interest. Warm impul- 
sive nature, fiery enthusiasm, and 
impatience of restraint, supplied a 
bond of affinity between Blackie 
and the Highlanders ; and his gen- 
uine sympathy with their griev- 
ances, whether real or imaginary, 
made his following turn to him 
for guidance and direction. If he 
did not always lead them right, 
he never placed before them low 
ideals, never put forward the base 
bribes of the agitator, but preached 
to them the doctrine of natural 
rights and inherent freedom,—al- 
though it is to be feared his Celtic 
friends put less stress upon these 
principles than upon the practical 
account to which they might be 
turned. 

It would take more space than 
we can give to enumerate even 
barely the manifold interests into 
which Blackie plunged himself 
during his Aberdeen years—popu- 
lar lecturing, touring, educational 
reform, and special classical studies. 
His translation of ‘ Aischylus’ into 
English verse was, however, the 
most important work of this period. 
He had been engaged on it off and 
on for some ten or twelve years, 
and it appeared in 1850. We have 
always considered ‘ Aischylus’ to 
te Blackie’s most successful effort 
at translation. Something, to be 
sure, is wanting occasionally in 
delicacy of rendering; sometimes 
he fails in catching the dramatist’s 
exact shade of meaning; but for 
conveying to the non- Grecian 
reader an idea of the fierce and 
fiery vigour of the original, the 
spirit that breathes in the “ Pro- 
metheus” and the “‘ Agamemnon,” 
we are not certain that Blackie’s 
version has as yet been superseded. 
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Blackie is best in his rhymed 
choruses, which if not always 
those of Aischylus, are yet power- 
ful outbursts of song. He was 
devoting himself to Greek during 
his Aberdeen years with the view 
to exchanging “ Latin for Greek, 
copper for gold”; and an oppor- 
tunity was formed for the gratifica- 
tion of his wishes when the Greek 
Chair in Edinburgh fell vacant in 
1851. The patronage of the Chair 
lay to a considerable extent in the 
hands of the Town Council, who 
looked not so much to the quali- 
fications of a candidate as to the 
kirk in which he worshipped. 
“ Excellent and useful citizens as 
they were,” says Miss Stoddart, 
“they had their prejudices; and 
these were the prejudices of men 
to whom the decent externals of 
broadcloth and a rigorous observ- 
ance of Presbyterian formulas, and 
preferably of the U.P. or F.C. 
Presbyterianism, represented the 
whole duty of man. A very nat- 
ural objection to genius was in- 
volved in these prejudices, and 
especially to genius that eschewed 
the Sabbatic surtout, and which 
arrayed itself in checkered trousers 
and plaid.” He had to contest 
the prize with strong competitors— 
men like Dr Hannah of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, and Dr Schmitz 
of the High School, Bonamy Price 
from Rugby, and Dr William Smith 
of “Dictionary” celebrity. Blackie 
conducted the campaign more suo, 
and would probably have ensured 
his own defeat had not a body of 
devoted friends been constantly on 
the watch to obviate the effects 
of his precipitous and boisterous 
canvas. 


“The Professor issued his first batch 
of testimonials, and made the initial 
mistake of forwarding them to the 
patrons without prepaying the post- 
age. This oversight inevitably de- 
tracted from their impressiveness, and 
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Professors Gerhard, Brandes, and 
Ritschl testified in vain. His next 
blunder was to come to Edinburgh at 
Christmas-time habited in the ob- 
noxious tartan. He called on all the 
thirty-three Town Councillors, and 
dissipated his immediate chance of 
securing the promise of their votes. 
It must be conceded that his own 
manner was his worst enemy in the 
circumstances. Five minutes of 
jaunty, reckless discourse, an attack 
on the narrow- mindedness of the 
patron under appeal, a sudden shake 
of his shoulder and a shove, and a 
burst of laughter for farewell, were 
not reassuring to a civic dignitary 
perspiring with responsibility. They 
were not evidences of scholarship, al- 
though mayhap of genius, and only 
proved the eternal fitness of genius to 
starve. Besides, the legend of the 
Tests, whose true history had suffered 
change in a decade of years, shed a 
sinister lustre on his repute, and his 
aggressive defiance of sober inquiry 
fed the lurid flame.”, 


His friends endeavoured to per- 
suade him to keep himself in the 
background, and one of them 
writes him in these shrewd and 
frank terms: “Do not come up 
till the election is over; it is a 
pity you came up last time—some 
of the tailor electors were quite 
scandalised at your costume. If 
you do come just now, for any 
sake bring decent clothes with 
you.” 

The Bailies “cannily” sent a 
representative to Aberdeen to in- 
quire into the repute in which 
Blackie was held in that city, and 
returned with reassuring reports 
of him as an instructor and as an 
observer of the Sabbath. But the 
voting was very close, and when 
the final vote was taken, Blackie 
only gained his chair by the cast- 
ing vote of the Lord Provost. 

We shall not dwell upon the 
class-room side of Blackie’s career : 
the glimpses we get of him in the 
greater world, outside the univer- 


sity, where his genius was less held 
down by trammels, and where his 
full nature found freer scope for 
its exercise, are much more attrac- 
tive. It would be to open up 
the whole system of university 
education if we were to seek to 
form an estimate of Blackie’s 
teaching. However sound his 
views may have been about Greek 
pronunciation, it must be admitted 
that he placed both himself and 
his students at some disadvantage 
by his insistence upon them from 
the outset of his professoriate. 
He hated “grammar and all such 
dry formalisms,” but the stage at 
which his students reached him 
scarcely admitted of the structure 
of the Greek language being alto- 
gether relegated to a second place. 
The frequent “excursus” which he 
was wont to take in his lectures, 
increasing in number and variety 
during his later years, roused, 
and not unfrequently amused, the 
student ; but they were not always 
directly, or even remotely, con- 
nected with the subject in hand. 
The unconventionality of his char- 
acter, and the exuberance of his 
spirits, lacked the repose of the 
university don, and may have 
been occasionally reflected in his 
students with more than desirable 
intensity. But, on the other 
hand, Blackie divested the Greek 
chair of all the dulness that so 
often accompanies the teaching of 
a dead language. He made Greek 
a living literature to his students, 
and the Greeks themselves not 
mere eidola, but living, thinking, 
and energising personalities, And 
the rare gifts which he possessed 
of making hisenthusiasm contagious 
told above all upon the brighter 
minds among his students. The 
aim of university teaching is not 
to perfect, but to prepare; and 
it must have been the fault of 
students themselves if they did 
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not come out from his teaching 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of Greek history and literature, 
and with minds permeated by its 
influences. Nor must we forget 
to add the service which he did in 
expounding the importance of a 
study of the Romaic as a living 
aid to the mastery of ancient 
Greek, although, in this case also, 
he was prone to push his theory 
to extreme conclusions. In his 
personal relations with his students 
we find some of the pleasantest 
aspects of Blackie’s nature finely 
exhibited. 


“He identified himself with the 
students in a thousand ways, calling 
on those whom sickness kept from 
the class ; saving some from ruin by 
his wise interference ; supplementing 
the work of many by instruction at 
home; assisting the poorer with books 
given or lent ; watching the develop- 
ment of the more hopeful with solici- 
tude; understanding all except the 
irredeemably shallow ; patiently bear- 
ing foolishness, boisterousness, even 
horseplay, as one who knew that boys 
must learn to be men through experi- 
ence of the futility of ignorance and 
presumption. 

“He was present whenever it was 
possible at their gatherings, — often 
the only professor there,—and his 
arrival was the occasion of acclama- 
tion. He dedicated books to them, 
— ‘Musa Burschicosa’ and ‘ Messis 
Vitz’; he supported their magazine, 
and constantly contributed song, son- 
net, or paper to its pages. He secured 
the co-operation of Sir Herbert Oake- 
ley in the arrangement of Scottish 
songs to be sung at their concerts ; he 
helped forward the production of a 
‘Book of Student Songs’ for the Scot- 
tish Universities, and wrote its intro- 
duction. He was one with them, as 
he had found the professors at Gdt- 
tingen and Berlin to be; and this 
beautiful relation outlasted his retire- 
ment and characterised him to the 
end. His reward was great, for the 
students loved him. No torchlight 
procession was complete that did not 
wind up at Blackie’s door ; and when 
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he appeared at lecture or theatre, he 
was received as a king might be 
amongst them, going to his cab at the 
close between two ranks of cheering 
youths.” 


A letter from one of his old 
pupils, Professor Cowan of Aber- 
deen, thus sums up the relations 
of Blackie with his class: “The 
Professor was both popular among 
and respected by his students— 
the few exceptions being those 
whose sense of humour was de- 
fective, or who confounded the 
efficiency of a professor with that 
of a schoolmaster.” 

Edinburgh received the Blackies 
with open arms; and by the circle 
of friends whom he had made 
during his sojourn at the Bar, and 
to which his writings and reputa- 
tion had made numerous additions, 
his advent was heartily wel- 
comed. The frigidity and stiffness 
which characterise a contracted 
society that has seen better days 
was relaxed in Blackie’s favour. 
The words which Landor puts into 
the mouth of Aspasia—“ Euripides 
has not the fine manners of Soph- 
ocles ; but the movers and masters 
of our souls have surely a right to 
throw out their limbs as carelessly 
as they please on the world that 
belongs to them, and before the 
creatures they have animated ”— 
carry with them a claim of privi- 
lege which was unanimously pro- 
nounced to be relevant in Blackie’s 
case. Wherever men of culture 
and eminence were gathered, be 
sure Blackie was in their midst. 
He was even sought after for the 
baser use of being exhibited as a 
lion; but wherever he was, and 
in whatever society, his person- 
ality and spirit pervaded the com- 
pany. By the time that he settled 
in Edinburgh his reputation had 
far extended beyond Scotland. 
The friendship of all the foremost 
literary men of the day, from 
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Carlyle, Froude, and Tennyson, 
downwards, was extended to him, 
and his letters and notes present 
delightful sketches of his flying 
visits to all the great celebrities 
of his time, and of the genial 
and appreciative, though always 
shrewd, opinions he had formed 
of them. From his pied-d-terre 
in the Edinburgh University he 
expanded his influence far beyond 
his immediate sphere in a way 
that would have been impossible, 
even for him, under the more re- 
stricted conditions of Aberdeen 
life. And when we come to search 
for the source of the potent and 
popular influence which he became, 
it would be difficult to lay a finger 
upon any particular trait or special 
characteristic that made Blackie so 
much of a popular force. It was 
not his scholarship, which was 
varied rather than profound, nor 
his writings, though these pre- 
sented sense and sound sentiment 
in an attractive guise, nor could 
it have been his verse, for it was 
only occasionally that his genius 
found a powerful expression in 
poetry. Nor could it have been 
altogether his public appearances, 
his lectures, and speeches, though 
he rarely missed his mark with an 
audience. If the secret is to be 
sought for, it must be rather to 
his pervading personality that we 
are to look—to the breadth of mind 
which enabled him to place his 
aims on a plane with the views of 
those whose minds he was seeking 
to sway, whether by writing or by 
speaking. His absolute sincerity, 
too, carried with it confidence 
that Blackie always was speaking 
from his heart, and served to 
secure for him a kindly reception 
even when he was airing fads 
and foibles. But he was not a 
man to seek popularity by bating 
an inch of his own standpoint. 
Time after time he would turn 


upon a refractory audience and 
tell them in unqualified terms 
what he thought of their intelli- 
gence and conduct. It was these 
little outbursts, his own sudden 
revelation of some phase of self- 
consciousness, or the quick turn 
which he would give to his dis- 
course towards something which 
probably had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter under considera- 
tion, that kept his auditory always 
in a state of pleased and curious 
expectancy. And if he had noth- 
ing pleasant to say to an assembly, 
was not the Professor ever ready 
to soothe its ruffled feelings with 
a song of his own making, which 
always came as oil upon troubled 
waters ! 

People who were unacquainted 
with the Professor were apt to 


jump at the opinion that his 


idiosyncrasies of manner and 
speech were indulged in for the 
sake of attitudinising and for pos- 
ing before the public. How far 
this view was a mistaken one 
was sufficiently obvious to those 
who best knew him, Blackie 
cared too little for the opinion of 
the world to seek to attract it to- 
wards himself, even by offending 
against the conventionalities. In 
his earlier days he had defied the 
decorum of Aberdeen by his un- 
shorn locks and German-student 
attire ; he had perilled his chances 
of winning both his wife and his 
Chair by his aversion to tailed 
coats and tall hats; and in his 
older days he continued to set the 
same defiance to orthodox costume. 
“When I walk along Princes 
Street,” he once said to a lady, “I 
go with a kingly air, my head 
erect, my chest expanded, my hair 
flying, my stick swinging. Do you 
know what makes me do that! 
Well, I'll tell you—just conceit.” 
But the garb was really only an 
outward and visible sign of the 
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picturesqueness of the interior 
Blackie. How striking was his 
figure as he flitted about his do- 
mestic hearth with straw hat orna- 
mented by a gay coloured ribbon, 
and waist bound by a red sash in 
which one naturally expected to 
see a skean-dhu or at least a Greek 
dagger stuck! and how obscured 
did Blackie seem as he entered a 
drawing-room in the evening dress 
of civilisation, until once his per- 
sonality began to assert itself, which 
it was seldom long in doing. 

The gatherings of the “ Hellenic 
Society” and the ‘* Blackie Brother- 
hood,” the legitimate successors of 
the ‘“Noctes Ambrosianz,”  re- 
semble in their combination of 
learning and sodality more the 
Edinburgh unions of kindred spirits 
in the last century than symposia 
of our own day. A Hellenic Soci- 
ety had been inaugurated in Aber- 
deen by Blackie during his occu- 
pancy of the Marischal College 
chair, which numbered such dis- 
tinguished scholars as Sir William 
Geddes and Dr Donaldson among 
its members. Soon after his ap- 
pointment to the Edinburgh chair, 
Blackie became the moving spirit 
of a similar society, and one of his 
first acts was to lay in a supply of 
Greek wines, an act that we fear 
must have been more benevolent 
in intention than in effect. We 
must quote from Miss Stoddart’s 
pages a description of one of these 
“Attic Nights” by Mr Burness, 
one of the Hellenists :— 


“Professor Blackie was seen at his 
very best at the meetings of the Hel- 
lenic Society. These were held fort- 
nightly during the winter months in 
the houses of members by rotation. 
It is impossible to give any one who 
never saw him on these occasions any 
idea of the versatility of his talent, 
the brilliance and readiness of his 
wit, or the exuberance of his animal 
spirits. I was admitted in 1859, and 
among the members at that time 
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were Dr Lindsay Alexander, Dr 
John Brown, Lord Neaves, Robert 
Herdman, Professor Gairdner, Dr 
John Muir, Celt Nicolson, Professor 
Bayne, Dr Donaldson, and the Rev. 
Alexander Webster. We got through 
a good deal of Greek, but the great 
feature of the meetings was the sym- 
postum which followed. As the hour 
drew nigh, the Professor became con- 
scious, as he said, of a knisa (Gr. xvioa) 
which, ascending from the dining- 
room, gradually became perceptible 
in the drawing-room, where the read- 
ings were held. When the tables 
were cleared, the Professor generally 
quoted in paraphrase the motto of 
the ‘Noctes Ambrosianz’ :— 


‘ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no 
silly days ; 

Meaning, “Tis right for good wine-bibbing 
people 

Not to let the jug pace round the board like 
a cripple, 

But gaily to chat while discussing their 
tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock 
*tis— 

And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.’ 


Then fixing his eye on the symposi- 
arch, he rose to propose the health of 
that gentleman, first commanding the 
removal of any epergne or ornament 
which obstructed his view. This he 
did in the historic phrase, ‘ Remove 
that bauble!’ His speeches were 
simply inimitable; but they were 
surpassed by his songs. I question 
whether anything he has said or 
written will survive ‘Sam Sumph’ 
or ‘Jenny Geddes.’ The only other 
regular toast permitted was that of 
the Despoina, unless there happened 
to be a distinguished stranger present, 
when a similar compliment was paid 
to him. If the unfortunate man hap- 
pened to be from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, the honour done him was 
almost neutralised by the torrent of 
abuse with which his University was 
at the same time assailed. Alas! 
‘Where be your gibes now? Your 
gambols? Your songs? Your flashes 
of merriment that were wont to set 
the table in a roar?’” 


The “ Blackie Brotherhood ” was 
more intimate and less classical in 
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its constitution, being composed of 
the Professor’s familiar friends,— 
authors, painters, theologians, schol- 
ars, representing the salt of Edin- 
burgh cultured society. They met 
at least once a-year in one of the 
Princes Street hotels, and though 
their conviviality was worth re- 
cording, Miss Stoddart has not 
been able to recover more than 
a couple of Sheriff Nicolson’s ex- 
cellent songs, one of which deals 
with the Professor’s platform en- 
counter with Ernest Jones the 
Chartist, on the Democracy, which 
ended, like most of such con- 
troversies, in leaving the subject 
exactly where they found it. 
The incessant labours of the 
Professor in education, in litera- 
ture, and in politics, are written 
in Miss Stoddart’s pages, and to 
enumerate even the bare names of 
them during the years from 1852 
to 1895 would almost require the 
whole space we can give to a con- 
sideration of hiscareer. We cannot, 
however, pass over the great feat 
of the autumnal season of his life, 
—the endowment of a Celtic Chair 
in the Edinburgh University, for 
which he undertook the raising of 
the necessary funds almost single- 
handed. He threw himself with 
all his pristine vigour into the task 
of raising £12,000, which was the 
sum proposed for the foundation. 
He levied his contributions wher- 
ever a Highlandman was known 
to exist with money in his spor- 
ran, in America even and in our 
most distant colonies ; he success- 
fully attacked the purses of every 
nobleman and laird connected with 
the North, and raided every nook 
of the Highlands, from the Forth 
to the Pentland Firth, for sub- 
scriptions, extending his ravages 
even into Celtic Wales and Saxon 
London. His vacations were 
spent in delivering lectures, the 
proceeds of which went to the 





fund. Never before had Blackie 
found such an outlet for his com- 
bined energies of mind and body, 
as in his exertions for the new 
Chair; and his enthusiasm, while 
it called forth due admiration, was 
also the cause of much pleasantry 
and witticism, which the Professor 
may well have borne with equan- 
imity as he gathered in the 
cheques. The interest of her 
Majesty the Queen had been en- 
listed in the undertaking, and he 
was summoned to the Royal pres- 
ence at Inveraray to give an 
account of his success. He had 
even a chance of appearing before 
her Majesty in the costume of the 
Gael, for his own dress-clothes had 
gone astray, and were only pro- 
cured at the last moment by 
the intervention of “a friendly 
wheel-barrow.” The subscription 
to the Chair was completed within 
four years of its inception, and it 
now stands in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity as the greatest permanent 
monument to Professor Blackie’s 
energy and enthusiasm. 

His release from his official 
duties at the University merely 
gave him more time and scope for 
exerting his active energies in the 
work which he had been all the 
while carrying on concurrently, 
lecturing and writing. His ap- 
pearances on public platforms 
were much more frequent, and his 
répertoire of subjects embraced to 
a greater extent public questions 
and topics of the day. He ven- 
tured upon less safe ground than 
when confining himself to his own 
proper domain of culture and the 
problems of life, and as he never 
troubled himself about the pre- 
judices or prepossessions of those 
whom he was going to address, he 
sometimes paralysed his auditory 
by Balaam-like cursing them when 
they expected his blessing. When 
a body of teetotallers thought they 
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had caught him and secured him as 
president for one of their meetings, 
he horrified them by his first utter- 
ances. ‘I cannot understand why 
I am asked to be here,” he broke 
forth. “I am not a teetotaller— 
far from it. If a man asks me to 
dine with him, and does not give 
me a good glass of wine, I say he 
is neither a Christian nor a gentle- 
man. Germans drink beer, English- 
men wine, and fools water.” As 
likely as not his lecture would deal 
with any or every subject except 
that on which he had been an- 
nounced to speak, and would de- 
part altogether from the lines of 
the manuscript spread out before 
him. Although he sometimes 
cautioned his hearers to ‘ mind 
Blackie’s sense and not his non- 
sense,” we fear that an expecta- 
tion of some lively sally, some out- 
burst of half-humorous, half-savage 
denunciation, had a good deal to do 
with drawing together the audi- 
ences that crowded to hear him. 
Certainly his friendly enemies the 
reporters made much more of his 
wit than of his wisdom, as he could 
not but perceive ; and on one occa- 
sion when he had made a telling 
speech, more to the point than 
usual, he suddenly turned to the 
representatives of the press: “I 
have only to add, that though my 
language is strong, my opinions 
are moderate — take that down, 
you blackguards.” Miss Stoddart 
says that “no man but Blackie 
would have been allowed so to 
defy the conventionalities of public 
lecturing ;” but it was this defi- 
ance that toa great extent brought 
popular audiences to listen to him. 
Blackie was fully alive to his own 
misdemeanours, and sums up his 
errors in an amusing, but we fear 
not contrite, set of verses addressed 
to his wife, entitled ‘Pious Reso- 
lutions, by a prospective Lec- 
turer ”:— 
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‘* T sober truth and sense will speak, 

Sense from all nonsense free ; 

With wisdom in a perfect way 
Shall my two lectures be. 

I will endure no sportive whim 
Before my mind to play, 

No pictured bubble born to burst, 
But sober, grave, and grey ! 


I will not send a shallow jest 
Light rattling through the hall ; 

An idle and a foolish song 
I will not sing at all! 

I will not flourish my stout stick, 
Nor in my plaid appear, 

But sit like judges in the court, 
Sage, solemn, and severe! 


I will not touch with rude offence 
A thin-skinned man at all, 

But softly shape the thornless thought 
To please both great and small. 

I will be polished in my phrase, 
Judicial in my tone, 

That all who hear well pleased shall 

say, 

How wise is Blackie grown !” 


The Professor’s platform manner 
could not have been more happily 
depicted than in these lines, 
but his promises of amendment 
went the way of most good resolu- 
tions. 

Blackie was never made for a 
politician. His mind revolted as 
much against political as ecclesi- 
astical formule, and in questions 
of party he was led as much by his 
heart as by his head. Liberty, but 
liberty regulated by moral and in- 
tellectual principles, seems to have 
been his guiding political motive ; 
but he was apt to be carried away 
from his own standpoint when his 
enthusiasm overmastered his judg- 
ment. His affection for the High- 
landers blinded him to the fact 
that they were acting from a sense 
of grievances that were sentimental 
as well as real, and that the re- 
dress which they claimed for the 
former would violate the legal as 
well as the ethical sanctions that 
protect the possession of property. 
In much the same way he was led 
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by the intensity of his national 
spirit to countenance the ridicu- 
lous and insignificant movement to 
obtain Home Rule for Scotland. 
All this came of Blackie’s over- 
powering patriotism, which com- 
pelled him to speak without con- 
sidering the consequences that 
would follow if his words were 
translated into action by more 
practical agitators. But though 
it sometimes bore him into devious 
extremes, there was nothing finer 
in Blackie’s life than his deep- 
seated love for his native land, 
which seemed only to strengthen 
as the years went on with him. 
We may have smiled at his en- 
thusiasm for Covenanters and 
Jacobites, or at the insistency 
with which he obtruded Wallace 
and Bruce, Jenny Geddes, and 
John Knox, in season and out of 
season upon the public; but we 
could not but recognise that his 
“ wha-haeing,” as it has been irrev- 
erently termed, was but the out- 
come of a mind saturated to the 
core with deep love and reverence 
for all that was best and freest 
and noblest in the Scottish char- 
acter. These feelings acquired a 
force from “the insidious influences 
which were sapping the national 
character, and transforming its 
rugged idiosyncrasy into the im- 
perturbable type prevailing in the 
south.” Against “the trivial 
fashionableness ” which “ spread 
like a blight” over Edinburgh 
society, the Professor had a call 
to bear testimony, and he “ fell 
to spirited denunciation of the 
new drivelling gentility.” Especi- 
ally was he called upon to protest 
against the banishment of Scottish 
songs from our drawing-rooms, and 
his vindication of the spirit, hum- 
our, and pathos of Scottish min- 
strelsy took the form of one of the 
most charming of his later volumes. 
In Blackie his countrymen chose 


to see the representative Scotsman 
of his day, and idolised him in that 
character. His fame was chorused 
by Scotsmen all over the world. 
An old student was once asked in 
the Australian bush, “‘ Man, how’s 
old Blackie?” and again in a New 
Zealand mine, five hundred feet 
below the surface, “I say, mate, 
were you under good old Blackie 
in Edinburgh?” While a worthy 
Scot, on his way from the West 
Indies, went into raptures on 
meeting with a friend of the 
Professor's. ‘‘ Ye ken Blackie! 
ye ken Blackie! Man, he’s juist 
ma deity!” How faithful Blackie 
was to his love of Scotland and 
her literature may be conceived 
from the last words he was able 
to utter, “The Psalms of David 
and the songs of Burns, but the 
Psalmist first—psalms—poetry.” 
Miss Stoddart draws a beautiful 
and tender picture of Blackie’s 
inner domestic life, the charm of 
which we dare not disturb by a 
ruder pen. No one who visited 
him either at his Highland retreat 
of Altnacraig— which was too 
much a Mecca to his countless 
friends and admirers, and too open 
in its hospitality, to be a retreat 
in the strict sense—or his home 
in Douglas Crescent, could fail to 
be impressed with the happy and 
sympathetic atmosphere that envi- 
roned his hearth. His impetuous 
and fiery manner was transformed 
to gentleness, and his keen humour 
to playfulness ; but always there 
would come in flashes of wit pre- 
luding an outburst of his natural 
enthusiastic feelings. But there 
was genius even in his domestic 
badinage, as the following extract 
admirably illustrates :— 


“His domestic pleasantries were 
tranquil, and took the form of genial 
banter and of equally genial irony. 
To the latter kind belonged the con- 
tinued narration of the married life 
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and adventures of Mr Bob Melliss. 
He was a mythical schoolfellow, 
gifted and amiable. In an evil hour, 
allured by her rank and pretensions, 
he had married the Lady Letitia 
Lambert. This stately personage 
belonged to the school of ‘white- 
satin-shoe philosophers.’ Her dainty 
nerves endured no breath from the 
plebeian world, but required an en- 
vironment of patrician and ceremo- 
nious elegance. The easy-going Bob 
had to surrender every friend and 
every habit of his bachelor days, and 
became a model husband for this 
lofty and sensitive dame. He forgot 
the very meaning of liberty, ate and 
drank as her stern glance directed, 
spoke and kept silence at her com- 
mand. He was not unhappy,—far 
from it,—but he was a slave, a well- 
dressed appendage to the lady Leti- 
tia’s train. This sorry spectacle was 
constantly held up for compassion. 
No wife ever honoured her husband’s 
freedom of action more than did Mrs 
Blackie, but even she at times begged 
for small concessions to convention- 
ality, which he granted willingly, but 
which became inevitably the theme 
of some new episode in the fabled 
disfranchisement of Bob Melliss. 
We knew what was coming when he 
shook his head and muttered, ‘ Poor 
Bob Melliss.’ 


Blackie’s was a full life, and he 
was blessed in the retention of his 
powers, both physical and mental, 
almost to the last. To those who 
saw his brisk and jaunty gait as 
he flitted about among us, or ha- 
ranguing on “ Living Greek” and 
“Oxford Pedantries,” when he 
was advanced in the eighties, it 
seemed as if the gods had granted 
him immortality and perpetual 
youth. Down to the last, even 
when confined to his room, his 
energies found vent in articles on 
“ Father Sarpi” and “ The Natural 
Method of Teaching” only a month 
or two before the end. The pro- 
vision of an endowment for a Greek 
Travelling Scholarship seems to 
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have kept him active even on his 
deathbed ; and as he would never 
again raise the money in the same 
way as he had swept the country 
for the Celtic Chair, he made up 
the funds by his own bequest. 
Professor Blackie’s death has 
left a blank in Scotland, and the 
country seems colder without his 
all-pervading presence. He occu- 
pied a very special, though inde- 
finable, position in the world in 
which his labours were as beneficent 
and unselfish as they were energetic. 
But his work was like the leaven 
rather than the lump. We know 
that the work was there, that it 
supplied the energy to many social 
and intellectual movements of which 
the source was lost by the time 
that they were realised. Of his 
books, ‘Self-Qulture,’ ‘ Altavona,’ 
‘The Four Phases of Morals,’ and 
‘Musa Burschicosa,’ seem the only 
ones likely to reach even an im- 
mediate posterity; and none of 
these, or all of them together, will 
convey any idea by themselves of 
the personality and genius of a 
man that astonished, dazzled, and 
often dominated his generation. 
It is the ordinary custom to seek 
to read an author in his books: in 
Blackie’s case we were wont to read 
the books in the author. His own 
personality supplied the best key 
to his writings. The Celtic Chair 
is the most permanent memorial 
of Professor Blackie that we pos- 
sess up to this time; but we hope 
that long before the present gen- 
eration, which knew and loved 
him, which can appreciate his 
worth, and kindly smile at the 
memory of his foibles, has passed 
away, his memory will be perpetu- 
ated as that of a man whom Scot- 
land and her capital delighted to 
honour, by a worthy monument 
alongside the statues of Allan 
Ramsay and Christopher North. 
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Peace on the Lake, and peace within my heart : 
Each time I see thee gives a firmer hold 
To that sweet influence that made thee part 
Of my young life; for now, when I am old, 
The impress deepens with the gathering years, 
Like some rich song, once heard, the soul for ever hears. 
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Did ever Love’s eternal pathos fill 
With fiercer fervour legends like to thine? 
And now, what silence reigns !—on every hill 
No sound but bleating sheep or lowing kine ; 
Or haply, when the summer noons afford, 
The quiet air resounds with praises to the Lord.' 


Music is holy—the holiest is the best ; 
And thou hast been to me a quiet song, 
A fount of melody within the breast 
That would not mix its sacred source with wrong. 
{, Ah, men forget the infinite debt they owe 
To those undying mother-lights of long ago! 


SS 


The flowers beside thy banks can I forget ?— 
The red-veined vetch, the tender-stemmed bluebell, 
The fringed bog-bean, the purple violet, 
The trailing stag-moss, golden asphodel /— 
Those untamed races of the virgin sod, 
That deck, untouched of man, the garden ground of God. 


eet 


Nature becomes to him who loves her well 
No casual splendour, stars and flashing seas, 
But life’s companion, come with him to dwell, 
To soothe his sorrows, share his hours of ease: 
A jealous lover she, that holds him fast, 
In one life-long embrace, till life itself be past. 








1 The open-air service (the Blanket Sermon) is still an institution in the parish 
of Yarrow. 
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And so with thee, St Mary’s: thou hast been 
No passing picture, but a living scroll ;— 

A memory of still waters, pastures green, 
Feeding the lamp of God within the soul, 

The sweet Sabbatic silence of thy hills— 

I see them in my sleep, I hear their murmuring rills. 


Through darkened days, in friendless solitude, 
Such memories come like the returning dove, 

Hope’s olive-branch in life’s despairing mood, L 
The soul’s undying whisper, ‘“‘God is Love,” 

Till love has conquered; for whate’er befall, 

The heart must save us, else we are not saved at all. 


Oh could the world but hear thy tranquil teaching, 
And in its disputations give less heed 
To those vain problems far beyond its reaching 
That chase the troubled soul from creed to creed, 
When it might better rest its weary wings 
Beneath God’s holier temple of created things! 


J. B. SEevkirk. 
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Tasriz, the largest and most 
flourishing city of Northern Persia, 
was left five days’ journey behind 
us, when, on crossing a spur of hills, 
Sujbulak, the most northerly town 
in Persian Kurdistan, burst into 
view, lying along the bank of a 
river, with its background of high 
mountains and its foreground of 
well-cultivated fields and gardens. 
For the last four days we had 
been travelling south, along the 
eastern shore of Lake Urumiyah, 
that great expanse of salt water, 
some 120 miles in length, that 
forms an inland sea in the north- 
west corner of Persia. Only once 
had we left the lake shores, when, 
turning to the east, we had quitted 
the road a few miles to our right, 
in order to visit the picturesque 
little town of Maragha, with the 
ruins of its once famous observa- 
tory. 

The change on passing from the 
Turki population of Persia to the 
Kurds is a sudden and striking one. 
Amongst the fanatical Turkis — 
one and all Sheiyas—with their 
gloomy looks and _ill-concealed 
hatred, the pleasure of travel has 
to be derived entirely from inani- 
mate objects and the scenery, for 
as far as a word of welcome goes, 
it is seldom if ever that one hears 
it from their mouths. But the 
moment that their territory is 
passed, and one enters amongst 
the boisterous, pleasure - loving, 
hospitable Kurds, the sun seems 
to shine more brightly, and life, 
every day of it, becomes a joy 
and a delight; for the traveller 
knows how much more the plea- 
sure of a journey is dependent 
upon the people he is among, than 
upon the natural advantages of 
the country. But in Kurdistan 
one finds both—a glorious country, 


revelling in mountain scenery and 
forest and rivers, and a delightful 
population, brave, cheerful, and 
hospitable to such a degree that 
even my Arab _ servant, who 
thought his people the most hos- 
pitable in the world, was put to 
shame. 

We rode quickly into Sujbulak, 
so different to gloomy ‘Tabriz, 
with its great dusty tunnels of 
bazaars, and its slow - moving 
sallow -faced Turkis — handsome 
men enough, many of them, but 
lifeless and ghostlike. Here all 
was bustle and stir, and life and 
laughter. The sun pierced down 
between the little shops, casting 
its rays upon the bright costumes 
of the people,—here a flash of 
orange or gold or pink, here a 
spark of brilliant green. Tabriz 
seemed like a city of the dead 
compared with this little Kurdish 
town, with its horsemen, as gor- 
geous as their saddles, cantering to 
and fro, and with the crowd of 
foot - passengers who wished one 
good morning as cheerily as if 
they had known one all one’s life. 
At the door of a caravanserai we 
stopped, and two passers-by from 
the street held our horses, for such 
is the hospitality of the Kurds; 
while another, seeing we were hot 
and dusty, brought a great bowl 
of iced sherbet from a little shop 
across the road. Every one had a 
kind word of welcome or advice to 
give us, and before we had settled 
down in the little room which was 
found for us in the caravanserai, a 
big tray of cream and milk and 
bread and cheese was brought for 
our refreshment. 

Then a walk through the town, 
up and down the cool arched ar- 
cades of the bazaars, amongst a 
crowd of wild mountaineers, armed 
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to the teeth, who made way for 
one to pass in true politeness, and 
never breathed a word of insult or 
scorn such as meet one’s ears at 
every turn in Tabriz; and doubt- 
less many of these same hillmen 
had never seen a European before, 
for none reside in Persian Kur- 
distan, and the travellers who 
seek this out-of-the-way corner of 
the world are very few and far 
between. 

But before proceeding further 
I must give some description of 
what a Kurd is like. In colour 
they are usually no darker, and 
often not nearly so dark, as 
southern Europeans. The eye- 
brows and lashes and eyes are 
generally black, the nose aquiline 
and fine, and the mouths well 
formed. The face is long and oval, 
while in stature a medium height 
seems to be general. The chin is 
shaved, the moustache alone being 
left, and over it no end of trouble 
is taken with comb and wax. The 
hair is usually shaved along the 
top of the crown, but left long on 
either side, though little or nothing 
of it is visible owing to the peculiar 
and characteristic manner in which 
the men deck their heads. The 
Kurd’s costume is distinctly his 
own, and except in the south, 
where he has come more or less 
under Persian influence, he never 
abandons it. A high silk point- 
ed cap crowns the head, round 
which is woven a number of silk 
scarves and handkerchiefs in skil- 
fully arranged disorder. The fa- 
vourite colours for these turbans 
are dark claret and gold, with here 
and there a narrow stripe of some 
brilliant hue. The rough fringes 
are left hanging down, as often as 
not covering the eyes and ears of 
the wearer, and adding not a little 
to his fantastic appearance. Over 
a white linen shirt, with sleeves 
that end in points more than a yard 
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long, so that they touch the ground, 
a silk coat is worn, crushed straw- 
berry being the favourite colour, 
though cherry colour and white 
satin were almost equally common : 
these coats are made collarless and 
open at the neck and fold across 
the breast, being held in place by 
a wide silk sash skilfully folded 
and intertwined. In this sash the 
long pipe and curved dagger are 
thrust. Above this silk coat again 
is worn a short sleeveless jacket of 
thick black, white, or brown felt, 
open down the front. So thick is 
this material that it will not fold, 
and where the joins are in the sew- 
ing, the stuff is cut and fastened 
together by long open stitches, the 
appearance of the whole when worn 
being like plates of armour, and as 
such it is no doubt intended. From 
under the silk coat, which reaches 
nearly to the knees, protrude the 
trousers of white linen, enormous- 
ly loose and baggy, but drawn in 
tight at the ankle. Socks of skil- 
fully woven coloured wools appear 
above the pointed and turned-up 
slippers of red leather or embroid- 
ered cloth. With a costume as 
brilliant in colour and as diverse 
as this a body of Kurds of the 
better class, on horseback or on 
foot, form a striking and handsome 
picture. 

The peasant’s dress is much the 
same, only his jacket of felt is 
usually worn over the linen shirt, 
and his trousers are of fine home- 
woven goat’s hair. 

I was not long before I called 
upon the Vali of the town with 
a request for a guide to proceed 
with me toward the Turkish fron- 
tier, a demand that was immedi- 
ately refused. I had no authority, 
he said, to travel in Persian Kur- 
distan, and I must return the way 
Icame. This of course I had no 
intention of doing, and having 
made my purpose known to him, 

30 
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I bowed myself out. It was not 
long either before a guide was 
forthcoming in the person of the 
wildest ruffian that man ever set 
his eyes on, a Karapapa Tartar 
whose mother was a Kurd. About 
six feet four inches in height, he 
was a remarkably handsome man, 
with tangled black hair that pro- 
truded in long locks from under 
his turban in all directions, but 
for ferocious appearance and mild 
disposition he surpassed any one 
I ever saw. Before I had made 
his acquaintance a few hours he 
had told me all his family history. 
His people had come from Erivan 
on the conquest of southern Trans- 
caucasia by Russia, and his tribe 
had been magnanimously settled 
by the Shah on some one else’s 
land at the south end of the lake 
Urumiyah. Then he continued 
his family history, till, with tears 
in his eyes, he rushed off to bring 
me his only child, a baby girl of 
some three years of age, to admire. 
A sweet pretty little thing she 
was, too. The sight of this veri- 
table savage nursing the smiling 
child was a strange one. But he 
answered my purpose well, for he 
possessed a horse, and was only 
too ready for a little adventure, or 
failing that an outing, while the 
fact that he spoke both Kermaniji, 
or Kurdish, and Turki made him 
doubly useful. 

Under the leadership of this 
guide we left Sujbulak early the 
next afternoon, in the direction 
of the Turkish frontier. A stony 
hill crossed, we descended on the 
further side to the ruins of what 
once must have been a fine bridge, 
and forded the rivera few hundred 
yards above this spot. The road 
led us along the banks of the 
Manguhr Tchai, through a wide 
valley, wooded near the river-bed. 
On either side the mountains rose 
to a considerable elevation, in 
places sparsely covered with brush- 
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wood, in others precipitous. Be- 
tween the foot of these mountains 
and the river were fields of waving 
green corn, amongst which here 
and there appeared the black tents 
of the Kurds, whose flocks and 
herds could be seen grazing upon 
the stiff hillsides, while along 
the river bank, here in the open 
and there amongst trees, strayed 
the mares and foals. The scenery 
was charming,—a fresh breeze 
cooled the sun-laden air, and the 
verdure of the country added not 
a little to increase the pleasure 
of our ride. But few signs of 
habitations were visible beyond 
the tents. At one spot on the 
right bank of the river, where the 
steep mountains reached almost 
to its banks, we passed a half- 
built, half-excavated collection of 
cave-hovels, entirely deserted now, 
for the inhabitants had sought, 
with their flocks and herds and 
all their worldly belongings, the 
open grazing-lands of the higher 
mountains, glimpses of which, 
peaks of rock and snow, we now 
and again obtained. 

It was still early when our 
guide, pointing ahead to where a 
small tributary joined the river, 
told us that we must seek quar- 
ters for the night at that spot, 
as there were no other fixed vil- 
lages that we could reach before 
night would be upon us, and 
travelling after dark in this part 
of the country was out of the 
question, as the Manguhr tribe of 
Kurds are well known as highway- 
men and robbers. So, turning 
aside from the main valley, we 
entered a gorge to the south, at 
the mouth of which we met the 
chief man of the village, at whose 
house it was the Karapapa’s in- 
tention to ask for lodging and 
shelter. Mohammed Aghd—for 
such was his name—was a typical 
Kurdish chief, decked out in all 
the finery with which they so love 
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to decorate their persons. The 
same cleanliness of clothes and 
the same intentional untidiness of 
turban was as noticeable here as 
it had been in Sujbulak. The 
Karapapa having made known my 
presence, which he galloped on 
ahead to do, Mohammed Agha and 
his band of three or four followers 
turned their horses’ heads in my 
direction, and cantered over the 
greensward -to meet me. Ten 
minutes later we were passing 
through the streets, if such they 
can be called, of his village, en 
route to a large two -storeyed 
house that rose high above the low 
hovels of the place. The situation 
of Diabakri, for so the village is 
called, is picturesque but un- 
healthy, for it is almost entirely 
enclosed by high walls of rock, 
and this no doubt accounts for the 
fever from which the inhabitants 
suffer so largely in summer. The 
same politeness was noticeable 
here as we had seen in Sujbulak, 
and as Mohammed Agha passed 
in and out amongst the houses on 
his way to his own residence, 
every man rose to his feet and 
stood erect. Arrived at the two- 
storeyed gateway leading into the 
courtyard of the house, we dis- 
mounted, and while our horses 
were promptly led away to where 
water and food awaited them, 
Mohammed Aghdé beckoned us 
within. 

We were shown into a most com- 
fortable upper room, carpeted and 
bedded with mattresses, where, a 
few minutes after our arrival, 
amidst a profuse declaration of 
welcome on the part of the Agha 
and his secretary, a young Turki 
of Tabriz, big bowls of cool milk 
and cream, cheese and bread, and 
the paraphernalia of tea, were 
brought us. Meanwhile the un- 
usual arrival of a European was 
causing. some little stir in the 
village, and all the men whose 
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position allowed of their being on 
terms of intimacy with their Agha 
came and called, one and all wel- 
coming me to their country. On 
making inquiries, I was told that, 
in the memory of the Agha, who 
was perhaps forty to forty - five 
years of age, only five Europeans 
had visited this secluded spot. 
Refreshed after our ride, we 
sauntered out under the guidance 
of some of the Agha’s friends, and 
climbed the high hill that rises 
almost precipitously to the south 
of the village. We crossed first 
the little stream, clear as crystal, 
that runs through the grove of 
trees opposite the Aghda’s residence, 
and then by a mere sheep - track 
scrambled to the summit, some 300 
or 400 feet above. Near the top 
is a large natural cave, into which 
the sheep and goats are driven in 
winter for protection from the 
cold and the wolves. From the 
outer hall of the cave a narrow 
passage, in places a yard in height, 
leads one by a circuitous route to 
a second and still larger chamber. 
The lights we had were dim, and 
one could only gain a very faint 
idea of the size and height of this 
rock chamber, but it appeared to 
be of very considerable dimensions. 
Emerging wet and muddy, we 
climbed to the rocky summit of 
the hill, and there sat down to 
rest and admire the surrounding 
scenery of gorge and mountain-top. 
Returning to the Aghda’s house, 
dinner was served in great trays, 
bearing savoury dishes of eggs, 
fowl, mutton, and delicious little 
sauces of pickles, the whole suc- 
ceeded by the bowls of cream and 
milk: that we were now beginning 
to look upon as our staple article 
of food. The evening was passed 
pleasantly enough with the Agha, 
his secretary, a regular Turki 
dandy, and one or two of the 
Agha’s Kurdish friends, nearly as 
gorgeous in appearance as himeelf. 
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Until we lay down to sleep, two 
huge warriors guarded the door on 
the inside, standing one at each 
lintel, rifle in hand, and begirt 
with many cartridge - belts; and 
when at length we sought rest 
upon the mattresses that formed 
divans all round the room, these 
guards merely stepped without, 
and took up their position on the 
landing at the head of the stairs. 
But my evening brought me dis- 
appointment in one respect, in 
that Mohammed Agha advised me 
very strongly to abandon my jour- 
ney toward the Turkish frontier 
in that direction, as the Manguhr 
tribe were at war amongst them- 
selves, and I should find not only 
the villages empty of men, but 
also very probably armed bands of 
lawless robbers in every direction. 
This advice I listened to readily 
enough, for not only had the Agha 
no object in wishing to persuade 
me to turn back, but he was also, 
from the high position he held, 
thoroughly aware of what was 
passing near the frontier; and 
his recommendation that I should 
skirt the southern limits of the 
Manguhr tribelands and make for 
Serdasht, some three days’ journey 
to the south, seemed in every way 
to be worth consideration. 

So it was that the following 
day I found myself once more in 
Sujbulak. During the few hours’ 
ride from Diabakri to that town I 
took advantage of the proximity of 
a large encampment of Kurds to 
visit their tents, in approaching 
which we were able to obtain evi- 
dence that the Aghda’s statement 
as’ to the disturbed state of the 
country was not far wrong; for no 
sooner were we four horsemen seen 
than a small commotion commenced 
in the encampment, and from al- 
most every one of the tents men 
armed to the teeth appeared, one 
and all busy loading their Martini 
rifles, However, a shout from our 
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Karapapa friend soon put matters 
right, and the men who only a few 
minutes previously were a band of 
armed ruffians, on our arrival had 
resumed their more peaceful ap- 
pearance of shepherds, and in place 
of rifles bowls of fresh milk and 
leben—the delicious sour milk of 
the country—were in their hands. 

The tents of the Kurds, in which 
they seek the pasturage of the 
mountains in summer, vary very 
much in size, though in appear- 
ance and shape they conform 
throughout to one plan. The cov- 
ering of the tents consists of long 
narrow strips of black goat’s-hair 
material sewn together lengthways. 
Along the centre of the tent this 
roofing is supported on three to 
five poles according to the size, and 
stretched out by ropes which, made 
fast to the edge of the roofing, are 
pegged securely to the ground. 
The poles within the tent being of 
some height, usually 8 to 10 feet, 
the edge of the tenting does not 
nearly reach the ground ; but walls 
are formed of matting of reeds, 
held together by black goat’s-hair 
thread, which is often so arranged 
as to form patterns on the yellow 
mats. Nothing could have been 
kinder than our reception by these 
wild Kurds, and it was only with 
difficulty that we could escape 
their pressing invitation to pass 
the remainder of the day and the 
night in their tents, and could pre- 
vent them killing a sheep in our 
honour. Although in the streets 
of Sujbulak we had seen a number 
of Kurdish women, it was here that 
we first came across them in their 
peasant life and peasant dress—and 
picturesque enough they were, in 
spite of the fact that the proxim- 
ity of the clear flowing river did 
not appear to tempt them to over- 
much use of its water. Above the 
loose trousers of dark-blue or red 
cotton they wore jackets of the 
same material or of cloth, richly 
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decorated with silver buttons and 
coins, while most of them wore 
long strings of Persian silver money 
bound round their foreheads. 

It was my object after the result 
of my interview with the officials 
at Sujbulak to attract as little 
attention as possible, and accord- 
ingly, under the guidance of the 
Karapapa, we entered the town by 
a back-way, and winding through 
a few dusty streets, with poor mud- 
houses on either hand, drew rein 
at the large wooden doorway of 
one of rather more promising ap- 
pearance, and a minute or two 
later had taken up our quarters 
within. This custom of lodging 
in private houses exists all through 
Kurdistan, and is one that renders 
travelling in those parts far easier 
and more interesting than it would 
be were one to lodge in caravan- 
serais or seek the seclusion of a 
tent. Certainly it has drawbacks : 
there is a want of privacy and no 
want of vermin; but taking into 
consideration the advantages and 
the disadvantages, I have no hesi- 
tation in stating that the former 
largely outnumber the latter. One 
obtains far more insight into the 
manners and customs and life of 
the people ; one is able to gather 
a fund of information that would 
otherwise be lost, and all super- 
fluous baggage is unnecessary, for 
the cooking will be done willingly 
enough by the owners of the house, 
while the appliances for making 
tea, &c., are found everywhere. 
We tethered our horses in the 
yard, and sought the seclusion of 
a smoke-begrimed room within, 
which, with the exception of its 
blackened walls and ceiling, was 
clean enough. 

The family with whom we had 
taken up our lodging consisted of 
the two wives of an absent hus- 
band and his two young sons, the 
elder of whom, a handsome youth 
of some sixteen years of age, was 
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carrying on a most reprehensible 
flirtation with his young step- 
mother, his father’s lately annexed 
bride. It was a case of the cat 
being away, for the good father, 
trudging to Mecca on the pilgrim- 
age, had been absent over a year 
and five months. It was to be our 
lot, however, to witness his home- 
coming, for about midnight a loud 
banging at the outer door awoke 
us all, and on the heavy beam 
which held it closed being re- 
moved, the faithful Haji appeared, 
travel-stained and weary. What 
rejoicings there were! every one 
laughed and sang—only the youth 
and his pretty stepmother seemed 
disappointed, for here at last was 
the end of their flirtation! Dawn 
broke, and we seemed no nearer 
making a start than we had been 
the evening before, for no guide 
was forthcoming, and none of us 
three — Englishman, Turki, and 
Arab—spoke Kermanji. But it 
was the home-returning pilgrim 
who rescued us from our dilemma. 
In spite of the fact that for nearly 
a year he had been trudging over- 
land from Mecca—he had come vid 
Syria and Asia Minor and Mosul 
—he volunteered at once to guide 
us to Serdasht on foot—an offer I 
was not slow to accept. So saying 
farewell to his family, to whom 
he had only just been reunited 
after nearly eighteen months’ 
absence, he took his staff in hand, 
and mounting our horses we set 
out. Iam not sure, but I rather 
fancy I detected a smile and a 
wink on the part of the younger 
wife, as she broke the news to her 
handsome young stepson. O tem- 
pora ! O mores / 

Our road led us first along a 
grassy valley, watered by a tiny 
stream that has a southerly di- 
rection from Sujbulak, but it was 
not long before we had reached 
its higher end and were climbing 
the steep grassy hills beyond. A 
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pass of 5400 feet above the sea- 
level was crossed, and a steep de- 
scent on the further side brought 
us to the valley of the river 
Ghrenna, a fast-running stream 
flowing between hills of long 
grass. In spite of the want of 
vegetation, the scenery was by no 
means to be despised, for spring 
was at its full and wild flowers 
were in bloom everywhere, such 
wild flowers as we know in Eng- 
land, amongst others the blue for- 
get-me-not. Storks and sea-gulls— 
the latter no doubt from the salt 
lake of Urumiyah—sought their 
food on the grassy banks of the 
stream ; and the sheep and goats 
that grazed, led here and there by 
the Kurd children, looked fat and 
happy and contented. During 
the afternoon a solitary village 
was passed, deserted by its in- 
habitants, who had sought their 
summer pastures. There was 
something sad and depressing 
about these abandoned villages of 
Kurdistan, and one could not help 
fancying that some plague or war 
had carried off the villagers. The 
manner in which the houses are 
left, too, adds to this impression, 
for the doors are wide open, and 
the rooms bare, as if there had 
not been time even to close them 
up. Towards sunset, after ascend- 
ing by a winding path the high 
mountains which we had seen in 
front of us for a long time, we 
drew rein at a group of shepherds’ 
tents, at an altitude of nearly 6000 
feet above the sea-level. The dozen 
or so of tents that formed the little 
village were pitched in a small 
gorge leading into the narrow 
valley we were ascending, only a 
few hundred yards off the road. 
They were poor enough, these Kurds 
of the mountain-tops, merely the 
shepherds, in fact, tending the flocks 
of one of the rich chieftains, whose 
village we were to visit the fol- 
lowing day; but they welcomed 
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us to such hospitality as it was in 
their means to show us. What 
a bleating there was as the herds 
and flocks were driven to the en- 
campment for the night, and the 
little lambs turned out to seek 
their evening meal! What a 
searching of mothers for their 
young, and of the young for their 
mothers ! 

Next day, in the valley of the 
Sheh Tchai, we came across the 
large tent encampment of Baiz 
Agha, the nephew and represen- 
tative of the great Kurdish chief 
Gader Agha. The Agha had chosen 
a natural amphitheatre on the north 
bank of the river for his summer 
quarters, and in this, on the hill- 
side, his tents formed a crescent, 
between the points of which, and 
in the centre, stood a tent larger 
and handsomer than all. Quan- 
tities of flocks and herds, cattle 
and mares, fed in the valley, and 
the encampment was bright with 
saddled horses and gaily dressed 
Kurds. Toward this centraltent we 
proceeded. While we were about 
100 yards away from it, a number 
of the Kurds, one and all with their 
rifles on their backs, and their 
waists and shoulders bedecked with 
cartridge-belts, hurried forward to 
hold our horses, and leading us to- 
ward the tent, bade us dismount. 
In a minute our bridles and sad- 
dle-bags were off, the heavy stirrups 
tied up to the pommel of the sad- 
dle, and our steeds were led away 
to graze on the banks of the stream 
in the long fresh grass. With 
many protestations of welcome I 


-was led into the great tent of Baiz 


Agha. 

Before I speak of this young 
chief and the other hosts who so 
kindly entertained me, a few words 
must be said as to his reception- 
tent. This, like all the tents of 
Kurdistan, consisted of the usual 
black woven goat’s-hair material 


supported on high poles, the whole 
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surrounded with walls of canvas. 
In this case the tent was some 
35 feet in length by 15 wide, and 
was carpeted all round the walls 
with thick brown felting and car- 
pets. The centre was left un- 
covered, and here the floor con- 
sisted of beaten clay, worked 
almost as hard and as polished 
as stone, and scrupulously clean, 
as was everything within. In this 
clay floor a hole answered as a 
fireplace; for the nights at this 
altitude, even in May, are often 
very cold. On either side of the 
entrance, and just within the tent, 
stood guards, wild-looking Kurds 
in typical peasant costume, each 
bearing a Martini rifle, and wear- 
ing three or four cartridge-belts 
stuffed full of cartridges, and with 
the curved dagger of the country 
stuck in their wide sashes. But 
it was not these wild ruffians of 
tribal soldiery that attracted one’s 
attention as one entered; for 
within, seated on a carpet at the 
right of the entrance, sat a man 
who, from his personal appearance 
and the manner in which he was 
dressed, made one oblivious of all 
else. In Baiz Agha, for it was 
he, all that was best of the Kurd 
was apparent. Born of the great- 
est of all the Kurdish families of 
Persia, there flows in his veins as 
pure a blood as could be found 
anywhere; and this fact is ap- 
parent the moment that one sees 
his face. His skin is pale and 
fair, a tinge of colour being just 
apparent on either cheek, and the 
lips red. The face in form is oval 
and rather long, the nose slightly 
arched and very fine. His eyes, 
of deep black, point slightly up at 
the extremities, and are surround- 
ed by dark eyelashes; while the 
eyebrows, if anything darker, are 
arched, and nearly meet over the 
nose. The mouth is delicate and 
rather more than ordinarily pink, 
the lips showing the shape of the 
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bow. A fine, almost impercep- 
tible, moustache shaded his upper 
lip. In fact, it was a face of 
delicate refinement, lacking if 
anything in manliness — though 
this no doubt was owing some- 
what to the fact that while the 
majority of the Kurds who sur- 
rounded him were sunburnt, his 
skin showed from its delicate pink 
and whiteness that he seldom ex- 
posed himself to the sun. To add 
to his handsome appearance, he 
wore upon his head a tall pointed 
cap of canary-yellow silk woven 
with a gold thread, while wound 
round it were the many-coloured 
silk scarves with which the Kurds 
delight to decorate themselves. 
In his case, as generally with the 
better-class Kurds, these consisted 
of handkerchiefs of dark claret- 
coloured silk, with here and there 
a narrow strip of colour or gold. 
A long coat of “crushed straw- 
berry” satin, crossed over the 
breast, reached to his knees, bound 
at the waist by a wide sash of 
gold and white brocade. At the 
neck a finely edged cambric shirt 
was visible, and the sleeves of the 
same protruded from those of the 
satin coat, and hung in long points 
a yard or more upon the ground. 
In his belt were a dagger and a 
pipe. His legs were encased as 
far as the ankles in the huge 
baggy white trousers of the coun- 
try, while his feet were bare, a 
pair of richly embroidered cloth 
slippers resting before him. Such 
was Baiz Agha, a young man of per- 
haps five-and-twenty years of age, a 
chief of one of the most powerful 
tribes of all Persian Kurdistan. 
Refusing the Agha’s kind in- 
vitation to spend the night in his 
camp, after partaking of refresh- 
ments, and resting ourselves and 
our horses a couple of hours, I 
set out once more on the road to 
Serdasht. Keeping to the bank of 
the Sheh Tchai for an hour or s0, 
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we eventually turned off to the 
south, and following the course of 
a small tributary of the river, pro- 
ceeded up its course until, the 
stream left behind, we reached the 
head of the pass at an altitude of 
only a little under 7000 feet. 

Here it was that we first caught 
a glimpse of wild Kurdistan, for a 
view lay stretched out before us 
than which it would be difficult 
to imagine anything more beauti- 
ful. At our very feet sprang up a 
forest of oak-trees, here clinging 
to the rocky peaks and precipices 
that surrounded us, there, further 
below, rolling away in undulating 
curves along the lower hills that 
lay on each side of the river in the 
valley far beneath—and rocky 
peaks beyond. The sudden change 
from mountains on which little but 
grass existed to this rich forest- 
land was delightful. At our feet, 
far, far down below us, rolled the 
river Kalu, here wooded to its 
very banks, there turning and 
twisting in circuitous route amidst 
fields of young grain. Almost 
from the river-banks rose the foot- 
hills, partly swathed in forest, 
partly vivid green with crops or 
grass, but everywhere beautiful ; 
and these foothills in turn gave 
place to densely wooded mountains, 
rising high into the clear blue sky, 
and ending in peaks of jagged 
rock and glistening snow. But it 
was not only the towt ensemble of 
this twenty miles or more of valley 
that lay before us that attracted 
all one’s attention, for around us, 
peeping from the shade of the 
trees, were glades and flowers and 
flowering shrubs, pink and white 
and yellow with blossom. Tangled 
masses of roses and wild vines 
hung in festoons from the branches 
of the oaks, or trailed in jungle- 
like confusion along the ground. 
Here and there wide grassy glades 
opened out, sparsely wooded, and 
reminding one more of some grand 
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English park than of any scenery 
it had ever been my lot to see. 
Through these woods our path led 
us, descending steeply the while. 
At one moment the view was hid 
by boulders of spire-like rocks or 
by the dense growth of trees and 
shrubs, the next it would open out 
again, and the whole expanse of 
forest and valley and river, with 
the snow-peaks beyond, burst upon 
one. Once or twice a small band 
of Kurds were passed, gorgeous in 
coloured raiment, covered with 
arms, and singing the while, wish- 
ing a hearty welcome to the first 
European they had ever seen, as 
they were constantly assuring me 
that I was—for we had not chosen 
the more regular route from Suj- 
bulak to Serdasht, but had, under 
the guidance of our cheerful Haji, 
come straight across the moun- 
tain tops, and struck the valley of 
the Kalu some twenty miles above 
the spot where the caravan-route 
crosses that river. 

Half-way down the steep moun- 
tain-side we reached the deserted 
village of Parast, a large enough 
place, but with gaping doors and 
windows, inhabited now by only 
a few stray jackals. Under a 
grove of trees on the right of the 
road lies the graveyard, with its 
curiously carved headstones bear- 
ing strange pictures and devices 
—daggers and triangles and com- 
binations of circles; a few white 
flags on long poles waved above 
some more recent graves. But in 
spite of the fact that Parast was 
abandoned, and its inhabitants had 
sought their summer quarters, a 
considerable quantity of the sur- 
rounding soil was under cultiva- 
tion ; and a mile or two farther 
on we passed a picturesque little 
village, with a stream tumbling 
through its midst, and turning 
many a water-wheel where these 
cultivators of the soil resided. It 
is no difficult matter to distinguish 
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at a glance amongst the Kurds who 
are the cultivators and who the 
shepherds, for the latter are the 
original tribesmen, bearing them- 
selves like the robbers and warriors 
they are, while a sedentary life 
seems to have coarsened the 
features of the cultivator, and his 
activity and spirit are lost. 

At the large village of Mamazina 
we stopped, at the invitation of the 
local sheikh—Maruf Aghi—and 
in the wide verandah of his 
house drank tea, while quite a 
little crowd collected without to 
see the strange sight of a Euro- 
pean. Of the fifteen or twenty 
men who rose as I entered, in the 
polite Kurdish fashion, and who 
bade me welcome, there was not 
one who had seen a European 
before. 

The house of Maruf Agha being 
a typical residence of this part of 
Kurdistan, a few words of descrip- 
tion may not be out of place. The 
material used in construction was, 
near the ground, stone loosely 
cemented by clay, while above 
large sun-dried mud bricks, coated 
without with clay, formed the 
walls. An excellent surface is 
obtained by the skilful laying on 
of this outer lining of much- 
puddled clay, and in places, such 
as round the windows, and in the 
many niches which take the place 
of cupboards in the rooms within, 
it bears a polished smooth appear- 
ance. The house was square and 
of one storey in height, though 
being built upon the slope of the 
hill, and the floor laid level with 
the highest portion of the ground, 
steps were necessary to reach the 
rooms from without at the front. 
The centre of this side of the house 
consisted of a deep verandah, with 
rooms at either end ; a small stair- 
way, some three or four feet in 
height, gave access to this veran- 
dah, which in turn opened into 
the rooms at either end and be- 
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hind. All these rooms apparent- 
ly possessed windows, though but 
little light was admitted, as the 
window -frames were carefully 
pasted over with paper, the sub- 
stitute for glass, so necessary in the 
intense cold of winter. In sum- 
mer the verandah, open in front 
to the air, seems to be the sole 
part of the house in use, with the 
exception of a kitchen, and a room 
or two where the women attend 
to their household duties. The 
floor of the verandah was of 
puddled clay, hard and clean, and 
generally strewn with matting and 
rugs of thick felt. In the centre 
is the recess in which the fire is lit, 
a few embers generally being kept 
red-hot for the brewing of tea in 
the samovars and the lighting of 
pipes. Usually, only the residence 
of the head-man of the village 
possesses a verandah of such extent 
as that we found in the house of 
Maruf Aghd, which must have 
measured some 40 feet in length 
by 15 in breadth. The traveller 
could find no more welcome shelter 
anywhere than in the shade of 
these enclosed balconies, for the 
hot sun never penetrates within, 
the roof projecting several feet 
above the stout wooden poles that 
support it, and all through the 
writer’s travels in Kurdistan hos- 
pitality and rest were never re- 
fused by the owners of these better- 
class residences. The remainder 
of the houses of the village seldom 
boast such luxuries as are enum- 
erated above, though many are of 
considerable size. Adjoining each 
is an enclosure of wattle, the fence 
being often 8 or 10 feet in height, 
into which the flocks and herds 
are driven of a night as protec- 
tion against the wolves which 
abound throughout these mountain 
districts. 

A hour or two’s rest with 
Maruf Aghd, and we descended 
once again by the steep path to 
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the valley of the Kalu below us. 
The snows of the mountains were 
fast melting at the approach of 
summer, and we found the wide 
river rushing past in a manner by 
no means reassuring; but quite a 
number of Kurds had been sent 
down by their chief to help us 
across. These, stripped naked, 
seized our horses by the bridles, 
dragging them over to a stony 
island in the centre of the stream. 
Then began the difficult work, 
and one and all undressed, de- 
spatching our clothing and scanty 
baggage across first in charge of 
the vigorous mountaineers, who, 
by crossing three at a time, and 
steadying one another, were able 
to breast the current. Our saddles 
were then taken over in the same 
manner ; and lastly, mounting our 
bare-backed horses, we dashed into 
the stream, to reach, after many a 
struggle and many a stumble, the 
other bank in safety. Mohammed, 
my Arab, like myself, enjoyed the 
sport, as the naked Kurds with 
shouts and blows drove our horses 
before them, laughing and yelling 
the while; but Yusef, my Tabriz 
Turki, clung to the mane of his 
steed, mumbling his prayers and 
white with fear, as abject a pic- 
ture of terror as ever I saw, and 
a mark for ribald sarcasm on the 
part of our hardy mountaineer 
guides, Arrived on the further 
shore, we were not long in saddling 
our horses and dressing ourselves, 
and, bidding farewell to Maruf 
Agha’s men, we proceeded on our 
way. 

No words of mine can describe 
the beauty of that afternoon’s ride 
along the bank of the Kalu river. 
The wide valley lay before us, its 
lower slopes here green with rising 
grain, here clustered with groves 
of trees. One minute we were 
proceeding through open fields, 
amongst hedges of roses, the next 
under the deep shade of forest 
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trees, whose branches, interwoven 
over our heads, allowed only fitful 
rays of sunlight to reach the soil 
below. Everywhere clusters of 
creepers, roses, and wild - vines 
hung from the trunks and branches 
above, or trailed along the ground 
in dense undergrowth. Here and 
there the whole hillside was yellow 
with lemon-coloured dog-roses, or 
pink and white with the same 
sweet flowers, while every glade, 
every bank, was gay with a thous- 
and blossoms. To our left, slightly 
below us, the river flowed, its wide 
open channel turning and twisting 
amongst green fields and groves of 
trees. As a background to this 
sylvan scene rose the mountains 
of dense forest, towering far into 
the afternoon sky, to end here in 
peaks of jagged precipices and 
rocks, there in wooded domes, 
and beyond in the unmelted snows 
of the past winter. Nor was life 
wanting to add a charm to the 
already perfect scene—for cattle 
lowed as they grazed on the hill- 
sides, and the bleating of herds 
and flocks, and the soft pipes of 
the shepherd boy, broke upon the 
air. Here and there a peasant 
was ploughing, goading on his 
oxen with deep cries, which dis- 
tance rendered soft and low. Birds 
sang everywhere, and great butter- 
flies passed idly to and fro upon 
the wing—less gorgeous perhaps 
than the bodies of horsemen who 
passed us now and again, decked 
out in coloured silks, and their 
horses in tassels and cords of 
brilliant wools. A cheery wel- 
come one and all had for us as 
they cantered past, their many 
belts of cartridges and the barrels 
of their rifles flashing in the sun- 
light. 

Toward sunset, under the direc- 
tion of the Haji from Sujbulak, we 
turned aside up one of the many 
wooded gorges that opened into 
the main valley, and half an hour 
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later were seated in the wide ver- 
andah of the mosque of Benavila, 
with a stream of crystal-clear 
water tumbling at our feet, and 
a view of forest and valley and 
mountain that it would be difficult 
to surpass. But what was per- 
haps the most enjoyable of all was 
the hearty reception that met us. 
No shyness, no holding back; a 
dozen men to undo our saddle-bags, 
a dozen more bringing fresh green 
grass for,our horses. Trays of 
food and bowls of milk from this 
house, a big platter of bread and 
butter from that, and a welcome 
from every one—all gaiety and 
laughter and pleasure; for the 
Kurd is the happiest and most 
contented creature in the world, 
in these high mountains of Persian 
Kurdistan, where the Shah’s rule 
is purely nominal, and the old 
tribal system exists to-day as it 
did amongst the same people who 
held these mountains when Baby- 
lon was built. No European had 
ever been seen here before, though 
some of the villagers had seen a 
traveller or two at Serdasht, the 
little town we were on our way to 
visit ; yet there was no curiosity, 
no wearying questions, though all 
the village, male and female, col- 
lected to look, standing open-eyed 
outside the rail of the balcony of 
the mosque while we sat chatting 
within to the head-men of the 
village. Good, cheery, handsome 
fellows they were, ready to answer 
all my questions as to their country, 
their ways and customs—hiding 
nothing, proud of their freedom, 
despising the Persian rule, good 
Moslems, but free from all fana- 
ticism, and merry withal. When 
I think of the long dreary even- 
ings I have spent after hard days 
of travel in other lands, I look 
back with unmingled pleasure and 
regret to those moonlit nights 
which I passed in the least acces- 
sible portion of Persian Kurdistan, 
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in country that the Persian auth- 
orities had refused me permission 
to visit on account of its dangers ! 

As we were supping, the shrill 
sound of wooden pipes was heard, 
and my hosts told me that I was 
to witness the native dancing, a 
little festival having been arranged 
in my honour. So with a lantern 
we wandered to the centre of the 
village, where the voices and 
laughter of the young men and 
girls told us the dance was to take 
place. 

The performers had already 
drawn themselves up in line when 
I arrived, and a minute later the 
shrill notes of the pipe gave the 
signal for the dancing to com- 
mence. Some score of young men 
and women stood shoulder to 
shoulder, clasping hands, the line 
forming a crescent. At the given 
signal, the clapping of his hands by 
a youth who stood in front of the 
semicircle of performers, the dance 
commenced, the entire line of men 
and women stepping slowly for- 
ward and then back again, each 
pace being taken a little to the 
right, so that a rotating movement 
was given to the string of dancers. 
As the music quickened so did the 
pace, and at each step the body 
from the waist upwards was bent 
forward and drawn back. Nor 
were the steps themselves the same, 
for the youth who gave the time 
ran up and down the line clapping 
his hands and singing and shouting 
out directions and changes. The 
principal feature of the dance 
seemed to be the bringing down of 
the right foot smartly upon the 
ground at intervals, when hand in 
hand the whole company remained 
with their bodies bent for a second 
or two, to spring back into position 
again at a fresh blow of the pipes. 
Meanwhile, the slow rotating 
movement was maintained, so that 
the entire body were circling round 
the musicians. What laughter and 
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fun there was! Men and girls 
giving themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of their national dance, 
which, graceful and exhilarating, 
bore no trace of the sensual move- 
ments which usually mark the art 
of dancing in the East. One can- 
not speak too highly of the free- 
dom allowed to the women of 
Kurdistan—a freedom that seems 
seldom if ever to be abused, for 
amongst these wild mountain 
people the moral standard is very 
high; only in the towns do they 
seem to have sunk to the level of 
the Persian and the Turk. Here 
in these far-removed districts the 
old severe penalties have not dis- 
appeared, and adultery is still to- 
day punished by death. 

The plateau of Serdasht was 
reached in the course of next 
day, at an elevation of over 4700 
feet above the sea-level, near the 
summit of the mountains that 
form the western side of the Kalu 
valley. 

At first there is nothing to be 
seen of the little town, the plateau 
being apparently devoid of any 
houses, though the number of 
people moving to and fro spoke 
of the proximity of human habita- 
tions. It is not in fact until one 
has approached closely that one 
can distinguish the place, for so 
low are the houses, and to such 
an extent are the mud roofs grown 
over with grass, that Serdasht, at 
200 yards’ distance, resembles mere- 
ly a succession of green mounds. 
But when one has entered its few 
poor streets, one finds that, small 
as it is, the place seems a tolerably 
flourishing little township, with its 
two squares of shops, and its Gov- 
ernment House, with its guard of 
soldiers. As in all the other parts 
of outlying Kurdistan, the officials 
are Kurds, for the Shah knows well 
enough that any attempt to force 
a Persian governor upon these wild 
hillmen would end unsatisfactorily 
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for himself, and still more for the 
governor in question, whose life 
would not be worth an hour or 
two’s purchase. But the mount- 
aineers are willing enough to be 
placed under the governorship of 
one of their hereditary Aghas— 
who in turn owns allegiance and 
pays a small sum in lieu of taxes 
to the imperial coffers at Teheran. 
No doubt the great hatred existing 
between the Kurds on one part 
and the Persians and Turkis of 
Persia is a religious one, for the 
simple Sunni creed of the former 
is antagonistic on every point to 
the Sheiya belief of the latter— 
and in this the Kurd is infinitely 
to be preferred; for while the 
fanatical and despicable Persian 
or Turki refuses even a drink of 
water to a European, the Kurd 
receives him as a fellow-man, en- 
tertains him, takes him into his 
house, and even puts him up in 
his mosques. 

There is but little to see in 
Serdasht beyond the picturesque 
figures in its streets, for here the 
Kurd is found at his best; hand- 
some in feature and dress, armed 
to the teeth with rifle, pistol, and 
dagger, encircled with three, and 
sometimes four, belts of rifle-car- 
tridges, and gay in coloured silks. 
Lazy good-natured fellows these 
clansmen seem to be, sauntering 
to and fro, laughing and chatting 
with every one, amused at little, 
and happy and contented at their 
lot in the high mountains and 
forests of Kurdistan; believing 
that there is no country like their 
own, and no people like them- 
selves, seldom, if ever, travelling, 
suspicious of wandering even a 
score of miles from their villages, 
and homesick even then ; thinking 
every man their enemy out of 
Kurdistan, and receiving every 
man as a friend within its boun- 
daries ; hospitable to the few Euro- 
peans they ever see, but strong in 
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the belief that they would be 
murdered if they ever went to 
Europe. Half villains, half chil- 
dren, confiding and simple in their 
manners and conversation, brave 
and vindictive in their warfare,— 
a race of men who, since the days 
when Herodotus wrote of them, 
have changed in nothing but their 
religion; and cheery, delightful 
fellows withal, making night merry 
with their songs and laughter, and 
passing the day in idleness or sport. 
Such are the Kurds of Persian 
Kurdistan. 

I was fortunate enough to be at 
Serdasht while the wedding-feast 
of one of the governor’s lieutenants 
was taking place, and all the shops 
were closed and the people a-merry- 
making, music and dancing being 
the order of the day. The fes- 
tivities took place upon a green 
glade only a minute or two’s walk 
from the entrance of the little 
town; and a gorgeous throng of 
people it was that I found collected 
there in the afternoon, for men 
and women were in holiday attire, 
rich in silks and brocades. The 
girls in their long gowns of gold- 
threaded silk, with bright hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads, the long 
plaits of black hair falling over 
their shoulders and down their 
backs, their necks and foreheads 
hung with coins and ornaments, 
were scarcely more brilliant than 
the men, who, with loose baggy 
white trousers and coats of bril- 
liantly striped silks, with their 
jackets of white felt and gorgeous 
silk turbans and peaked caps, 
their skilfully wound sashes of 
many colours, and their em- 
broidered shoes, were pictures of 
oriental dandyism, How they 
all laughed and shouted as they 
danced to the music of the pipes 
and drums in the bright afternoon 
sunlight ! 

With regard to the feast that 
was taking place, one amusing in- 
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cident was brought to my notice. 
One of my horses had lost a shoe, 
and I sent Yusef to find the smith. 
He returned shortly to state that 
the only shoesmith in the place 
was in prison, because he had for- 
bidden his wife to go and dance 
with the rest of the merry-makers. 
On his release, a few hours later, 
he came to shoe the horse. He 
was an elderly, ill-visaged man, 
and his wife, I heard, young and 
beautiful; and so great was his 
jealousy that he had forbidden her 
to join her fellow-townspeople in 
their innocent diversions. But 
the report had reached the gov- 
ernor’s ears, and he soon turned 
the tables upon the ill-conditioned 
husband by securely putting him 
under lock and key in the town 
jail, while his wife danced to her 
heart’s content upon the village 
green, 

I had hoped from Serdasht to 
have been able to cross the Turk- 
ish frontier, which lies within a 
few miles of this spot, and obtain 
some insight into the manners and 
customs of the Kurds under Turk- 
ish jurisdiction ; but so unpromis- 
ing were the reports I obtained as 
to affairs in the strip of country 
that owns neither Persian nor 
Turkish influence that I was 
obliged to decide not to attempt 
it. With but purely nominal 
authority on either side of these 
frontier mountains, it is little to 
be wondered at that the tribes 
who inhabit the rocky ranges 
engage in every kind of pillage 
and tribal warfare, for should the 
Turks take it into their head to 
interfere, they have always Per- 
sian territory at hand to seek 
refuge in, and vice versa. Only 


a few days before a small caravan 
had been pillaged of all its merchan- 
dise, and the men stripped of even 
their scanty clothing, and now all 
Serdasht was preparing for a foray 
Under these circum- 


of revenge. 
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stances, it would have been mad- 
ness to proceed ; so after a day’s 
rest in the pleasant little town, I 
turned my horses’ heads away from 
the frontier, descending by a gorge 
even more lovely than that we had 
climbed up to Serdasht, and a few 
hours later reached the Kulu river, 
some twenty miles below where 
we had forded it a few days pre- 
viously. Here our difficulties be- 
gan, for the river is larger and 
swifter here than where we had 
forded it; and although a small 
raft, supported on inflated skins, 
is there to carry one and one’s 
baggage over the rapids, it is by 
no means a safe or a sure method 
of making the passage, nor, on ac- 
count of its frail construction, can 
one’s horses be tied to it to swim 
the stream. Unsaddling in mid- 
stream on a stony island to which 
we had been able with some diffi- 
culty to ford, we drove the three 
horses into the water, while we 
packed ourselves and our belong- 
ings on to the tiny raft, which 
made its first journey in safety, 
landing Mohammed and Yusef and 
some of our scanty baggage on the 
farther side, and then returned 
for me and the saddles. Mean- 
while the horses, delighted with 
their baths, took to fighting, and, 
instead of swimming across to the 
further bank, recrossed the portion 
of the river we had already man- 
ceuvred, and quietly took to graz- 
ing on the bank. This exasper- 
ating situation was eventually, 
however, bettered by our good 
Haji of Sujbulak, who, although 
he had been so long absent upon 
his pilgrimage, had so far refused 
to leave us. Owing to his exer- 
tions, the three steeds were even- 
tually driven across, and after a 
couple of hours’ delay caught and 
saddled on the further bank. 

A butterfly youth in a pink 
silk coat and gorgeous turban, 
with about half a hundredweight 
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of cartridges about his person, had 
been sent by the Governor of Ser- 
dasht to show us the way, and 
strode on with light and airy step 
before our little cavalcade. Poor 
Yusef, my Tabriz Turki servant, 
who had entered Kurdistan in fear 
and trembling, had by this period 
become a sort of jelly with terror ; 
for a more cowardly set of people 
than the inhabitants of Tabriz 
it would be difficult to imagine. 
Every Kurd he imagined to be 
a robber, and every rifle was on 
the point of being aimed at him! 
Continually mumbling his prayers, 
he rode along gazing to right and 
left, and seeking a place of refuge 
behind Mohammed or myself at 
every imaginary danger. To the 
Persians and Turkis the Kurd 
is a sort of “ bogey-man,” used 
for frightening children and even 
grown-up people; but were the 
two former races to adopt a few 
of the traits of the latter a better 
state of things would exist, for in 
place of the immoral, cowardly, 
lying, and corrupt state in which 
Persians and Turkis exist to-day, 
a little truth-telling and manliness, 
a little patriotism and morality, 
would appear, where not a grain 
of any is to be found to-day. 
Early in the afternoon of next 
day a deep gorge had to be crossed, 
and at this spot we encountered 
the most difficult and fatiguing 
piece of road we had as yet come 
across. Riding was out of the 
question, and we dismounted to 
lead our horses down the zigzag 
track that takes one to the bottom 
of the ravine. The descent was of 
some 1300 feet, for the most part 
over slippery soil of loose shales, 
which gave under the horses’ feet. 
Often we had to hurry our steeds 
across long slides of this soft ma- 
terial, which seemed to have slipped 
from higher up on the mountain- 
side. But in spite of the fact that 
great care was necessitated in suc- 
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cessfully accomplishing the descent, 
one had ample opportunity to ad- 
mire the grandeur of the scenery. 
Except where the shale-falls were 
heaviest, the whole sides of the 
ravine were thickly overgrown 
with forest, principally oak-trees, 
and their stout trunks and grasp- 
ing roots gave us far more secure 
foothold than we should otherwise 
have found. It was wonderful to 
see our guide, born and bred upon 
such roads as these, as he skipped 
from boulder to boulder, singing 
the while and twisting his rifle 
above his head, or throwing it 
into the air to catch it again as it 
fell. Arrived at the bottom, we 
refreshed our dry throats at the 
stream that poured down between 
the almost perpendicular walls of 
forest and rock, and rested for a 
while in the shade of the luxuriant 
vegetation that lined the little 
river's banks. In many places 
creepers, roses, and vines stretched 
from tree to tree over the clear 
pools and tiny rapids of the 
rivulet. 

Then the ascent: as steep as 
where we had descended, a climb 
of a couple of hours through 
forest and over rocks and shale, 
—tiring and hot, it is true, but 
repaying in every step all the 
fatigue we suffered, for every mo- 
ment between the trees there 
opened up some new and lovely 
prospect of the gorge and the 
great rock and snow peaks be- 
yond, where it joined the valley 
of the Kalu. 

An hour further on we reached 
the large village of Siama, lying 
in the centre of a large declivity 
in the hills which was probably 
once a lake. Two large mounds in 
the vicinity mark, so the natives 
say, the site of two old cities; 
and there seems to be some truth 
in what they state, for I was 
able to purchase a small number 
of coins and engraved stones and 
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seals in the village. The people 
set no value at all upon anti- 
quities, and protracted travel ‘in 
these mountain districts of Kurd- 
istan would, I feel sure, well 
repay the antiquarian. 

The day of leaving Siama we 
reached Bana, a picturesque little 
town nestling at the foot of high 
mountains in a circular valley. 
Here the same hospitality as I have 
recorded elsewhere was shown me, 
and under the guidance of the 
governor, a pleasant young Kurd, 
some sports were got up for my 
amusement, and the afternoon was 
given up to dancing, partridge- 
fighting, and shooting at targets, 
at the latter of which the natives 
are most proficient. But what to 
me was the most curious of all the 
sights of Bana were the gunsmiths, 
who from raw iron imported from 
Russia, and without any machinery, 
can turn out by hand really excel- 
lent Martini rifles, firing regula- 
tion ammunition ; and these they 
can sell at from £2, 10s. to £4 
sterling! I sat for a long time 
watching these men at work, and 
one could not help admiring their 
dexterity and the skill with which 
they manufactured and fitted all the 
parts of the rifle, which when com- 
pleted bore not only every resem- 
blance to the real article, but even 
the stamps of the Prussian and 
Turkish firms that manufacture 
them. This art is entirely self- 
taught, and originated absolutely 
from copying the genuine article. 
That the rifled barrels are capable 
of good direction I can answer my- 
self, as I was witness to some really 
excellent shooting at 200 to 400 
yards with these same hand-made 
weapons, 

Here, again, at Bana all idea of 
pushing into Turkish Kurdistan 
was quickly at an end, for at the 
time of my stay in the little town 
a large body of influential Kurds 
were there from over the frontier 
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to try and arrange a settlement of 
the interminable feuds that existed 
amongst the tribes, and they pointed 
out to me once for all how danger- 
ous any attempt to push through 
during the absence of the chief men 
would be. There remained only to 
once more abandon my idea, and 
proceed on my travels further into 
Persian territory. 

But soon after leaving Bana I 
found that the true Kurd was 
being left behind, and that as I 
proceeded east toward law-abiding 
Persian territory the people pre- 
sented few of the many attractions 
of their wilder kinsmen in the 
mountains. It is true hospitality 
was often offered me, but money 
as often demanded in return,—a 
thing unknown amongst the true 
hillmen, whom one can only repay 
by small presents of knives or silk 
handkerchiefs or suchlike; and 
many signs of corrupt Persian 
rule were apparent on every side. 
Poverty and squalor became daily 
more common, and the peasant, 
Kurd though he was, became al- 
most identical with the spirit- 
crushed Turki of the shores of 
Lake Urumiyah. 

Two days after leaving Bana I 
reached Sakiz, on the highroad 
from Sujbulak to Sinna — the 
capital of Persian Kurdistan—and 
three days thence of travel over 
bare elevated plateaux brought me 
to that charming city, than which 
in all my travels, I think I can 
say, I have seen few I liked 
better. 

It is not only that Sinna enjoys 
a delicious and healthy climate 
and an exquisite situation, but 
there is something also about the 
bright little city, with its hand- 
some bazaars and its surroundings 
of gardens, that is extraordinarily 
attractive. I quickly found lodg- 


ings, after my arrival, in the house 
of a certain Roman Catholic Nes- 
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torian, or Chaldzean as he would be 
properly called, who soon arranged 
a most comfortable, even luxurious, 
apartment for myself, and stabling 
for my three horses. <A good fel- 
low he was, too, in his way, a 
fanatical Christian, making the 
sign of the cross at all moments, 
muttering his prayers at all hours, 
and living, as it did not take one 
long to discover, in absolutely dis- 
reputable immorality. In this, 
however, he was typical of the 
greater part of his co-religionists 
in Persia, who seem to have 
adopted all the vices of the Per- 
sian, to which they add not a few 
of theirown. In fact the Oriental 
Christian is a strange creature, a 
hot-bed of immorality and deceit, 
with a deep-rooted fanaticism and 
hatred of all other creeds. My 
friend at Sinna told me with up- 
lifted eyes that he had never 
missed a Sunday or a Saint’s-day 
from church for fourteen years— 
and yet !—but enough. 

But if the town of Sinna proves 
attractive to the traveller, how 
much more so do the environs, for 
on almost every side lie groves of 
trees and great orchards, amongst 
which one can wander at will. 
It is from these gardens that the 
best view of the town is to be 
obtained. Crossing a ravine in 
which one of the streams that 
bring water to the town runs, one 
climbs by a steep path on the 
opposite bank, past some brick- 
kilns, to the woods beyond. Here, 
under the shade of great walnut- 
trees, the pleasure-loving towns- 
men have built a small café, a 
mere hut of mud bricks, with a 
levelled terrace in front of it, bright 
with flowers in pots, and cooled by 
a tiny fountain that splashes in its 
basin. Here we used to sit and 
drink the sweet Persian tea, look- 
ing at the view before us. And 
what a view it was up that wooded 
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ravine, with the gardens on the 
left and the town rising tier above 
tier on the right, until the whole 
was crowned by the handsome 
palace of the governor,—a very 
Acropolis in its situation. 

Sinna, like all Persian towns, 
is built of mud and brick; but 
somehow the same ruin that one 
sees elsewhere is not noticeable 
here. It may be that the ma- 
terial used in the construction of 
the houses is better; but I put it 
down rather to the spirit of the 
people, for the Kurd is twenty 
times as energetic as the Persian 
or the Turki. One never tired of 
that little garden amongst the tall 
trees, with its panorama of town 
and woods and ravine before one, 
with its hedges of brilliant yellow 
roses and its trellises of shady 
vine. Nor was the view all that 
was to be seen here, for ever and 
anon passed by troops of mounted 
Kurds, gorgeous in coloured silks, 
riding handsome little horses with 
brilliant trappings; and the café, 
too, was ever a haunt of the dandies 
of the place, whose clean white 
clothes and silk coats, whose curly 
well-brushed hair and waxed mous- 
taches, whose many turbans of dark 
silks, added a truly oriental touch 
to the scene. Nor were the ba- 
zaars less interesting, with their 
long arcades of domes and arches, 
and their shops full of all the 
merchandise of East and West ; for 
Sinna is a thoroughly commercial 
place, and perhaps, for its size and 
population, one of the most flourish- 
ing towns in Persia. Leading off 
from the bazaars are large caravan- 
serais, great open courts surround- 
ed by highly decorated buildings, 
often of great size and no mean 
architecture — every court, too, 
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with its tank of running water in 
the centre. 

High up the hill behind the 
governor’s palace stands the old 
mosque of the town, with a fagade 
of tiling to which I saw none to 
compare in my travels in Persia. 
The exquisite blending of colour, 
the long interwoven Arabic in- 
scriptions, the little panels of 
Persian roses, the dark flowing 
designs on white backgrounds, 
formed altogether a piece of dec- 
orative work that it would be 
difficult to surpass. Within the 
mosque there is but little to see, 
This one great archway, with its 
shady recesses and the two blue 
minarets, present all that there is 
of great beauty. 

From Sinna I struck south to 
Kermanshahan, and except that 
the first night we lost our way and 
were obliged to sleep in the open, 
after passing over a most danger- 
ous piece of road in pitch darkness, 
there is but little to narrate of the 
journey. On the third morning 
we reached the town, celebrated 
almost more from the fact that 
near it are some of the finest rock- 
sculptures in Persia than for any 
attractions or importance of its 
own. A rest of a few days, and 
then the weary ride of over two 
hundred miles to Baghdad,—no 
light labour in the middle of June, 
when the heat on the plains is 
intense. But seven days—or rather. 
seven nights—of travel brought us 
to our destination, tired, it is true, 
but none the worse; and here for 
the first time since leaving Tabriz 
early in May I found myself once 
more in touch with Europe and 
amongst Europeans in the city of 
the Caliphs. 

Watrer B, Harris. 
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SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT LEGISLATE / 


Wuart will the Government do 
about the Highland Land Ques- 
tion? Leave it alone, is the answer 
that readily springs to the lips; and 
if the Government had been weak 
these words would perhaps convey 
the wisest counsel. It is, however, 
not easy to leave it alone, because 
those supporters of the Govern- 
ment who have the best right to 
speak have pledged themselves to 
deal with it, and the Leader of the 
House of Commons has at all events 
committed himself to the policy 
of doing something. Something, 
then, must be done: what is it to 
be? We have discussed this 
matter on various occasions in the 
pages of ‘ Maga,’ and do not intend, 
as is the too frequent practice, to 
begin over again with the origin of 
the clan system, examine the rela- 
tions of the clansmen to the chief, 
trace the rise of the crofter to the 
kelp industry and his fall to the 
potato-disease. All these things, 
are they not written in the books 
of the chronicles of countless Com- 
missions, and have they not filled 
to repletion the columns of the 
press ¢ 

It is, however, a fitting time to 
recur to the subject. The Crofters 
Commission, appointed to revise 
rents under the Act of 1885, has 
come practically to the end of their 
work, and the value of that work 
can be fairly gauged; the Land 
League, which at one time exer- 
cised immense power, is distraught 
with internecine feuds, and has 
ceased to command adherence or 
respect. Two of the greatest 





Highland counties, Inverness-shire 
and Argyllshire, have returned 
Conservative members, dismissing 
in their favour advanced Land 
Leaguers. The two northern 
burghal constituencies, the Inver- 
ness and Wick Burghs, also return 
Unionists. Sir George Trevelyan, 
the ideal agitator’s Minister, after 
spending two years and much 
money on an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission, produced a bill which, 
it must be assumed, is the very 
best bill Radical ingenuity can de- 
vise; this Commission has issued 
an elaborate Report, and certain of 
the Commissioners have indepen- 
dently published a scheme of land 
purchase as a solution of the ques- 
tion. Lastly, the weak Home Rule 
Government is replaced by a strong 
Unionist Government, — strong 
enough to be just, strong enough 
to be fearless. 

To clear the way, it must be 
stated as shortly as possible what 
the Crofters Commission, acting 
under the Act of 1885, has done. 
It has fixed what are called “ Fair 
Rents”; it has reduced arrears ; 
it has enlarged holdings, and given 
certain minor directions as to 
management and discipline under 
the amending Act of 1887. The 
figures given are taken from the 
Reports issued from 1887 to 1894 
inclusive, and give the aggregate 
work done during that period. A 
few decisions have been issued in 
the current year; but these have 
not yet been reported to Parlia- 
ment, and are, indeed, utterly in- 
significant in number :— 
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To Dec. No. of Old 
81. Holdings. Rent. 
1887 . 1,767 £12,457 
1888 . 2,185 11,882 
1889 . 3,425 16,162 
1890 . 1,963 9,775 
1891 . 2,339 8,789 
1892 . 1,477 8,767 
1893 . 1,012 5,309 
1894 . 540 2,292 
Total 14,708 £75,433 
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Rent, «Decrease. HeGtetlon. 
£8,617 £3,840 30.82 
8,380 3,502 29.47 
11,453 4,709 29.13 
6,764 3,011 30.80 
6,652 2,137 24.31 
6,138 2,629 29.99 
4,146 1,163 21.89 
2,056 236 10.27 
£54,206 £21,227 28.14 





The number of applications to 
be dealt with as at December 31, 
1894, besides appeals, is stated in 
the Report to be quite insignifi- 
cant—only 284. 


The total amount of arrears 
reported to the Commission 


was. ‘ ; . £182,025 
The amount ordered to be 

paid P a . 59,014 
The amount cancelled . 123,011 
Percentage cancelled 67.52 


With regard to applications for 
enlargement of holdings, 59 have 
been accepted, 30 withdrawn, and 
122 dismissed. The work of the 
Commission has been discharged 
at a cost to the country of £71,882, 
including the estimate for the cur- 
rent financial year. 

There are four points to em- 
phasise before passing from this 
branch of the subject. 

1. The percentage of reduction 
of rent in the case of small hold- 
ings is less than has been the case 
with large. The valuation rolls 
conclusively prove that where 
prices required a fall the fall came 
by the inevitable reduction of de- 
mand. A few instances may be 
cited in illustration. A farm rent- 
ed up to ten or twelve years ago at 
£750 now pays £357, another at 
£700 pays £350, another at £710 
pays £320, another at £1260 
pays £650, another at £1520 pays 
£800. More than this, in many 
cases the rent given in the valu- 
ation roll is only nominal, the land 
being in the owner’s hands. Sheep- 





farms have not fallen less than 40 
per cent in a free and open market. 
It is therefore very evident that the 
original rents of the small tenants 
were not on the whole unfairly 
high, and analogy suggests that 
rents in small holdings as in large 
would have come down without 
the machinery of a Land Oourt. 

2. The rate of reduction in ar- 
rears has been double that in rents. 
Many of these arrears were nom- 
inally retained on the estate-books, 
and never would have been en- 
forced ; but others were artificially 
created by refusal to pay anything 
after the Act had passed, with the 
express and, in some cases, avowed 
determination to allow so big a 
bill to accumulate that the Com- 
mission might write it off in 
despair. It is in this particular 
that the administration of the Act 
has been most injurious, for it has 
been utterly haphazard, based on 
no sense or principle, and has in 
effect given advantages to thrift- 
lessness and neglect withheld from 
honest industry. 

3. Enlargements of holdings 
have not to any considerable ex- 
tent been practicable. It has been 
alleged that this is due to cum- 
brous reservations in the Act; but 
this theory is inconsistent with 
the bill brought in last session by 
Sir George Trevelyan, which does 
not relax in any really important 
particular the existing regulations. 

4, The average holding, for a 
man whose ambition is to live on 
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it and by it, is so small that 
misery must ensue. The average 
rent of all the crofts, as fixed by 
the Commission, is £3, 13s. 8d. over 
the whole country, and in the con- 
gested districts very much lower. 

Now, these figures give a fair 
idea of the existing position,—a 
population living on crofts or 
petty farms for which an average 
rent of less than £4 is paid, in a 
country where there are no manu- 
factures and no local employment 
worth considering, — and what 
makes the matter more serious is 
that the ideal state of the occupants 
of these holdings is to live on them 
and by them, without the necessity 
of seeking work for wages. There 
is no county in Britain, not even 
the most favoured by soil and 
climate, where life on land fairly 
rented at such a figure would be 
possible. No marvel, therefore, 
that it is found to be impossible 
in the stormy north; but the re- 
sult of similar economic facts do 
not in the Highlands produce the 
ordinary effect. Men do not 
readily relinquish their life of 
hardship and seek a brighter open- 
ing elsewhere, but insist that an 
opening shall be found for them 
where they are. This is the whole 
trouble. 

People forget that wealth and 
prosperity depend not on the re- 
sources of a country being ab- 
solutely great, but on their being 
great in proportion to the number 
of people depending on them. 
The ratable value of the poorest 
parish is enough to maintain in 
average comfort a population of a 
few hundreds; but when an equal 
number of thousands seek to live 
within its borders, the result is 
misery. In the Lothians work 


is fairly plentiful and wages are 
fairly good, because the value of 
lands and mines and factories is 
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considerable in comparison with 
the numbers who have to live 
by them; but if the population 
were suddenly to increase and the 
wealth to remain stationary, suf- 
fering would commence. The only 
effective remedy, therefore, is to 
adjust the population to the wealth, 
by increasing the latter, or, as a last 
resort, by decreasing the former. 

This being the condition of the 
country, it is time to examine 
shortly what the patient asks for 
and what the various doctors rec- 
ommend. First, the people ask 
for new land and more land, to be 
taken from others and given to 
them under legislative authority. 
They admit, however, that land 
alone is not enough; they have, 
as a class, no money to build or 
fence and buy stock, and the capi- 
tal for these things must be found 
by others. This position might be 
proved by countless references to 
the evidence of crofter delegates ; 
but it is needless to elaborate a 
point which is admitted equally 
by all parties and all interests. 
To this the landlords reply in 
effect: that they are in search of 
solvent and capable tenants, and 
would be well pleased to divide 
large farms among small occupants; 
but that they will not and ought 
not to let land to men who lack 
either the capital or the skill to do 
it justice. It may not be the fault 
of the crofters that they have few 
savings, that their stock is inferior, 
and that they are but ill qualified 
to compete in management with 
large tenants ; but the fact is not 
gainsaid, and the landlords are 
consulting not only their own 
interests but the ultimate good 
of the inhabitants in refusing to 
cover the country with tenants 
who are poor and at least com- 
paratively inexperienced. 

It would hardly be fair to 
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saddle the people of the Highlands 
with the follies and extravagances 
of the moribund Land League. 
It may, however, be worth while 
to record in a sentence the de- 
mands put forward by them at 
their recent meeting at Inverness, 
if only to show how vain it would 
be to look for practical help from 
these self-constituted spokesmen 
of discontent :— 

“The inherent and _ historic 
rights of the Highland people to 
their native soil” must be recog- 
nised. Access to all the land 
scheduled by the Deer Forests 
Commission is to be given on 
“terms consistent with the High- 
land people’s past history and 
present condition.” The people’s 
“natural and inalienable right to 
the land, the storehouse and source 
of all wealth, should take preced- 
ence of every other question, and 
that the values of land which are 
the product of the collective effort 
of the community should be used 
for behoof of the community.” 
Separate Parliaments and execu- 
tives are to be established for 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. So say the eighty gentle- 
men who were induced to appear 
at Inverness ; and they ask those 
trifles with perfect unanimity, 
without apparently a suspicion 
that their programme as an engine 
to increase the wealth and happi- 
ness of the people is absurd. 
Councillors who indulge in rodo- 
montade of this description are no 
help to any Government, and a 
serious hindrance to the poor 
people in whose interests they 
affect to speak. 

Now comes Sir George Trevel- 
yan, his Royal Commission, their 
Report, and finally the Orofters’ 
Holdings Bill of 1895. Follow- 
ing the self-denying ordinance, 
which space obliges us to adopt, 
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that no words must be spent on 
the past, we pass over the genesis 
of this extraordinary Commission, 
containing out of eight members 
four of the hottest-headed partisans 
of the Land League, and its weary 
proceedings, which endured for 
more than two years, and cost 
the country £11,174. The Re- 
port, however, must be examined, 
since it forms an important ele- 
ment in the problem. The Com- 
missioners were charged to inquire 
“whether any, and if any what, 
land in the [Highland] counties 
now occupied for the purposes of 
a deer-forest, grouse-moor, or other 
sporting purposes, or for grazing, 
not in the occupation of crofters 
or other small tenants, is capable 
of being cultivated to profit, or 
otherwise advantageously occupied 
by crofters or other small tenants.” 
There was only one way of reading 
these instructions consistently with 
common-sense. Clearly the Com- 
missioners were desired to work 
out a scheme complete in all its 
details, showing how suitable lands 
might be acquired, and how small 
tenants might be advantageously 
placed upon them, equipped so as 
to give some prospect of social and 
commercial success ; or if, after two 
years’ inquiry, they could not re- 
port such a scheme to be feasible, 
to have the honesty tosayso. Any- 
thing less was waste of labour, for 
all knew before the Commission 
was constituted that there is plenty 
of land on which people could settle, 
if the difficulties of settlement are 
placed on one side. The Commis- 
sioners have left the difficulties on 
one side with a vengeance. They 
issue maps, showing 794,750 acres, 
coloured yellow, as suitable for new 
holdings, with corresponding pas- 
ture ; 439,188 acres, coloured pink, 
to be used for extensions of exist- 
ing holdings; and 548,847 acres, 
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coloured brown, for occupation by 
small farmers beyond the £30 
limit—1,782,785 acresinall. The 
enormity of these figures is in itself 
sufficient evidence that no accurate 
examination of these Jands could 
have taken place ; and it is a fact, 
publicly asserted and never contra- 
dicted, that in some cases lands 
were scheduled without ever hav- 
ing been seen. 

In throwing open—so to speak 
—this vast area to the cupidity 
of the landless, the Report says: 
the tenants must be “ possessed of 
the means requisite to equip and 
stock the holding”; they must be 
“selected with care”; they must 
‘“‘only be called on to pay a ‘fair 
rent,’ using these words in a 
statutory sense”; they must pos- 
sess a “good quality” of stock ; 
“questions which might arise with 
the owners of lands scheduled” 
or with occupants who would be 
ejected are purposely left without 
discussion. This last sentence 
is the key to the Report. No 
points of real trouble are discussed, 
still less solved. The tenants 
must possess means, but unhap- 
pily they don’t; obstacle No. 1— 
pass it by. They cannot pay more 
than a “statutory fair rent,” 
which is clearly something less 
than a true fair rent. Who is 
to bridge over the difference? 
obstacle No. 2—pass it by. They 
must possess a good quality of 
stock, but the little stock they do 
possess is sadly inferior ; obstacle 
No. 3—pass it by. Lands are to 
be taken from solvent tenants 
contrary to their owners’ wish, 
if the former demand compensa- 
tion or the latter protest ; obstacle 
No. 4—pass it by, do not even 
discuss it. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we cannot stop here and dis- 
miss the Commission and all their 
works as merely tedious and prac- 
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tically useless: they have proved 
to be very potent for harm. It 
is clearly better for the country 
and for the Highland people that 
land should be occupied by far- 
mers, even by great farmers, than 
by nobody at all. But the im- 
mediate effect of the publication 
of this Report with its patchwork 
maps has been that those occupying 
coloured lands are scared away, 
and those who thought of entering 
on occupation are deterred by the 
fear that they may be ejected with 
loss and discomfort, irrespective 
of the terms of their lease. Lapse 
of time and calmer consideration 
will show that these fears are ill- 
founded, for no Parliament would 
dare to act with the recklessness 
of the Commission ; but it is an 
unhappy fact that while this Re- 
port has not placed a single poor 
crofter one inch nearer a new 
holding, it has frightened away 
the solvent existing or potential 
tenant. 

A detailed scheme of land pur- 
chase has indeed been put forward 
by three members of the Royal 
Commission, Mr M. H. Shaw 
Stewart, Mr James Forsyth, and 
Mr George Gordon. This scheme 
provides for the compulsory 
purchase of land at 20 years’ 
purchase of the fair net ren- 
tal. The price is to be raised 
by the County Council on a Gov- 
ernment guarantee of 3 per cent, 
and further capital for draining, 
fencing, and building is to be 
obtained in the same way, but no 
assistance is to be given for stock- 
ing. The plan would be set in 
motion by any body of applicants 
who desired to occupy a given 
block of land, and who could 
satisfy the Oounty Council that 
they had capital to stock the land, 
and were able to pay a fair rent, 
including interest on outlays. This 
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demand made, the conditions ful- 
filled, the landlord must sell, the 
County Council must buy, and the 
Government must find the money, 
or, what is the same thing, guar- 
antee it. Further, when the land 
so taken is under lease the tenant 
of the farm may be entitled to 
compensation ; but this is not to 
be made, in any degree, a burden 
on the land: it is to be provided 
by a direct grant from Parliament. 
A more startling proposition de- 
letes without compensation a pro- 
vision which finds a place in nearly 
every Highland lease, greatly to 
the sitting tenant’s advantage. 
The landlord is held bound to 
take over the sheep stock at a 
valuation on the conclusion of the 
lease ; the tenant bought the stock 
on the same principle, and both 
legally and morally he is entitled 
to dispose of it on the same terms. 
Sheep stock are habitually valued 
at a price very materially higher 
than they would fetch if sold in 
the market, and the difference 
between the value they have as 
acclimatised to the farm and as so 
many head at market, it is pro- 
posed to confiscate at a stroke of 
the pen. The County Council are 
to have power to sell the land 
thus acquired to the new occu- 
pants ; but thisis subsidiary to the 
main scheme, which contemplates 
ownership by the County Council, 
who would exercise all a landlord’s 
duties and have all his responsi- 
bilities. The difference would be 
that a landlord’s property is gen- 
erally in one or, at most, in two 
or three blocks, while the Oounty 
Council would be landlord of dots 
and parcels in every direction—if 
the scheme was a success—of many 
score, perhaps hundreds, scattered 
over every parish in the county. 
As, however, no help is given in 
the purchase of stock, the scheme 
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must be inoperative wherever the 
need is greatest. 

That these criticisms on the 
work of the Deer Forests Com- 
mission are not unduly severe 
is proved by the terms of the 
bill introduced by Sir George 
Trevelyan. He had postponed 
attempts at legislation month by 
month and year by year, on the 
ground that he must look to the 
Report for guidance; and when 
the Report appeared he ignored it 
utterly, made no effort to utilise 
the lands so liberally scheduled, or 
to overcome the difficulties which 
the Commissioners had thrown back 
on the Government as too hard for 
them. 

The “Orofters’ Holdings Bill, 
1895,” prepared and brought in 
by Sir George Trevelyan, the Lord 
Advocate, the Solicitor - General, 
and Mr Munro-Ferguson, the result 
of three years’ incubation, the su- 
preme effort and ultimate policy of 
the Gladstonian Ministry, contem- 
plated nothing further than (1) 
the inclusion of petty leaseholders 
within the technical definition of 
a crofter ; (2) some minor amend- 
ments of construction of the old 
Act as to lands available for ex- 
tension of holdings; (3) the erec- 
tion of various other counties, many 
of them Lowland, as “crofter” 
counties. The first does not touch 
those districts where congestion 
has made the land question acute, 
for there are no leases ; the second, 
as stated by Mr Balfour, “ would 
not be of the slightest benefit either 
to the cottar or small crofter ;” the 
third would establish a form of land- 
tenure of grotesque absurdity over 
half Scotland, but would obviously 
do nothing to satisfy land-hunger 
in the congested districts of the 
Highland counties. 

The answer by the people to Sir 
George Trevelyan, to the weary 
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Commission, and to the bill intro- 
duced by the late Government, 
was the return of Mr Baillie for 
Inverness-shire, Mr Nicol for Ar- 
gyllshire, and Sir R. Finlay for 
the Inverness Burghs, together 
with Sir John Pender’s re-election 
for the Northern Burghs. Thus 
did Sir George Trevelyan and 
his land bill collapse; but the 
Unionist members for these con- 
stituencies propounded a_ policy 
which was, on the whole, favour- 
ably received, and which they 
will certainly press on the atten- 
tion of Parliament. Will this in 
its turn hold water? Is it sound, 
is it adequate ? 

Mr Baillie summed up his policy 


in a few words :— 


“T propose that a land-purchase Act 
should be passed for the crofter dis- 
tricts, based on the principle of the 
Irish Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 
1888, and the land- purchase Act of 
1891. . . . The great central feature 
is this, that the land which you hold 
and cultivate in tenancy is transferred 
to you in property, and becomes your 
own, subject to an annual payment 
for a limited number of years. This 
payment is less by a good deal than 
your previous annual rent. ... I 
think it is along this line that the 
real remedy for your existing difficul- 
ties is to be found; and I declare 
myself fully prepared and anxious to 
further by every means in my power 
a measure of land purchase for you, 
the same in all respects as the Irish 
Act of 1891.” 


Major Jackson, whose plucky 
contest in Ross-shire will yet 
bear good fruit, declares in his 
address :— 


“T believe that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the [land] problem can be best 
attained through the adoption of a 
land-purchase scheme based upon the 
principles of the Ashbourne Act. 
. . « The relief of congested districts 
can only be adequately taken in hand 
by the Executive adopting measures 
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resembling those devised to meet a 
similar difficulty in Ireland.” 


Mr Nicol also, member for Ar- 
gyllshire, in his address emphatic- 
ally advocates the adoption of the 
principle of the Irish land - pur- 
chase Acts, his aim being to in- 
crease the number of owners of 
land, and to retain the people in 
the country districts. 

The most important declaration 
of policy was that contained in Mr 
Balfour’s speech in the House of 
Commons on June 12. The whole 
speech deserves recall, but the 
spirit of the policy he is prepared 
to recommend is contained in the 
following sentence :— 


“ He most earnestly entreated the 
crofter members . . . and the Gov- 
ernment to change the whole spirit of 
the policy which appeared to animate 
them. Let them remember that if it 
were justifiable at all to treat excep- 
tionally these very poor agricultural 
districts in Scotland and Ireland, it 
was justifiable to expend on their 
behalf public funds ; and if the Gov- 
ernment would consider what system 
of railway extension, what system 
corresponding to that of the Congested 
Districts Board, was suitable, then 
they would have his hearty and cor- 
dial support.” 


Such is a rapid sketch of the 
position. What are the remedies 
which a strong Government—too 
strong to be frightened by agitators 
or to be appalled by difficulties— 
should take ? 

To improve communications. 

To develop industries. 

To facilitate emigration. 

To reduce local taxation where 
it is excessive. 

5. To promote both occupation 
and ownership of land in 
parcels of reasonable size. 

The two former may be left on one 
side, because they involve no ques- 
tion of policy. Efforts in both 


> be 
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directions have been and are being 
made. The determination of the 
Government to carry through the 
Mallaig Railway scheme, the 
largest and most important single 
effort that has been made in this 
direction, is evidence that neither 
slackness nor indifference need be 
feared. It is very fresh in the 
memory of the Highland people 
that the Mallaig Railway Bill was 
only prevented passing last August 
by the malignant opposition of a 
small group of Radical representa- 
tives, and by the almost equally 
culpable neglect and absence of 
Sir George Trevelyan and his for- 
mer colleagues. The third has 
been tried, and machinery exists 
for further effort when the people 
wish it. The fourth is a matter 
of great urgency, but of greater 
complexity, and is apart from the 
purpose of the present article. 

The fifth point is the difficulty, 
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and it is to this point exclusively 
our argument is addressed. Gov- 
ernment cannot be asked to in- 
terfere with exceptional measures 
unless the country these are to 
effect is also clearly defined, and is 
in a highly exceptional condition. 
The trouble can only be expressed 
in one word—congestion—and it is 
therefore with congested districts 
alone that exceptional legislation 
should deal, 

This conclusion suggests a brief 
examination of the work of the 
Congested Districts Board for Ire- 
land. What is a “congested dis- 
trict”? In brief—where “rat- 
able value divided by number of 
population gives a sum of less than 
30s. for each individual.” Apply- 
ing this principle to the poorest 
districts in the Highlands, the fol- 
lowing are quoted as instances— 
by no means complete—of impov- 
erished and congested districts :— 


Population. Yearly value. Per head. 


The Island of Lewis (4 parishes, exclud- 


ing the town of Stornoway) about 
Harris : : ° 
North Uist 

South Uist 

Barra ; , . 
Skye (7 parishes, including Portree) 


Evidence may be accumulated to 
any extent that there are districts 
in the Highlands as deserving of 
special treatment on the ground 
of congestion as any in Ireland ; 
but it may suffice here to add 
that the Deer Forests Commis- 
sion found 483 families in Lewis 
trying to live on land rented at 
20s. or less, besides very large 
numbers which have no recognised 
land at all, and no place on the 
estate-books. It may be remarked 
in passing that this is one of the 
miserable evils of recent legis- 
lation. The State has deprived 
the landlord of the privileges and 








24,000 £17,077 15s. 
5,024 5,788 23s, 
4,124 5,252 25s. 
5,821 6,169 21s. 
2,365 2,446 20s. 

16,573 35,784 41s. 


power pertaining to ownership, 
and no one remains to enforce 
the most obvious and salutary 
regulations. The result is reckless 
subdivision and chaotic poverty. 
The powers of the Irish Board 
are so wide as to give them discre- 
tion in all the following matters : 
Agricultural development, Fores- 
try, Breeding of Live Stock and 
Poultry, Sale of Seed Potatoes 
and Oats, Amalgamation of Small 
Holdings, Migration, Emigration, 
Fishing, Weaving and Spinning. 
They start with a description of 
the country they have to deal 
with, which is precisely applicable 
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to the worst districts of the High- 
lands of Scotland :— 


“ Practically all the inhabitants of 
congested districts in Ireland are in 
ession of small plots of land, so 
that the development of agriculture 
and the improvement of the breeds of 
live stock and poultry are of primary 
and universal importance. ... In 
many localities the results of sea-fish- 
ing are as valuable as the produce of 
the land; in other districts wage- 
earning in England, Scotland, and 
elsewhere is an indispensable source 
of livelihood. Weaving, knitting, 
sewing, kelp-making, sale of sea- 
weed, sale of turf or peat, sale of 
illicit whisky, . . . are sources of in- 
come of greater or less importance. 
The holdings are small in extent,. . . 
the methods of cultivation are usually 
primitive and bad, there being no 
rotation of crops, drainage is insuffi- 
cient, there is an inadequate supply 
of suitable manure, and the weeding 
of crops is neglected. The breeds of 
live stock are worn out and of little 
value, and the kinds of poultry are 
capable of much improvement. The 
disposition or inclination of the people 
as regards industry is of vital im- 
portance to the success of our efforts. 
Suggestions may be wise and good, 
but nothing can come of them except 
failure unless perseverance in hearty 
work is shown by people who have 
rarely had an adequate motive for 
steady hard work.” 


Now, it would take too long to 
enter into the work of the Board 
in all its details; but some of its 
operations may be enumerated. In- 
structors have been employed to 
teach the people the best. means of 
cultivating their holdings; stallions, 
cattle, rams, boars, and cockerels 
have been provided for improve- 
ment of the various breeds; in- 
structions have been given in the 
management of bees and hives, and 
swarms of bees have been supplied ; 
subsidies have been furnished for 
the establishment or improvement 
of woollen factories ; and provision 
made for local instruction in knit- 





ting, shirtmaking, and carpentry. 
A scheme has been arranged by 
which the Congested Districts 
Board are to assist the Irish In- 
dustries Association in providing 
technical instruction in spinning, 
weaving, &c. Very important opera- 
tions have been carried out for 
encouragement of systematic fish- 
ing, instruction provided for native 
fishermen, stations established and 
worked directly by the Board, 
necessary steamship service pro- 
vided ; but everything done with 
the object to keep expenditure 
within strictly commercial limits. 
On the Donegal stations the loss 
to the Board on an expenditure of 
£2137 was no more than £90, 
which must be regarded as a 
promising beginning in view of the 
importance of the service rendered. 
The experiment, however, which 
requires examination here, is that 
concerned with “migration and 
amalgamation of holdings.” The 
Board purchased for £7600 a por- 
tion of the Ffrench estate in Gal- 
way, which contained an acreage 
of 1419, and was held by 76 tenants 
at a yearly rent of £582. One 
tenant occupied a farm rented at 
£182, and of the remainder, 50, 
or two-thirds, occupied holdings of 
less than £5. On completion of 
the purchase, possession was given 
of the single large farm, and the 
whole estate was redivided and sold 
to the occupiers. The most strik- 
ing immediate result is that instead 
of 50 petty occupants under £5 
there are now only 8, and 6 of 
these are old people who cannot 
command assistance sufficient to 
work an extended area, The Board 
state that the land at their disposal 
was not large enough to provide 
sufficient holdings for all; but at 
all events a great advance to- 
wards sufficiency has been made. 
It will be asked, What is the 
financial result to the Board and 
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to the occupants? The following 
is the balance-sheet :— 


Expenditure. 

Paid for estate . . £7,600 0 O 

Building and mene 
houses. 474 0 0 
Roads, fences, &e. ; 628 11 7 
Drains, &e. . 219 2 3 
Redemption of charges . 350 3 10 
Legal expenses. , 490 2 4 
Incidentals . ‘ . 167 6 7 
£9,829 6 7 

Receipts. 
Sale of 75 holdings . £9,260 0 0 

Value of 2 holdings 
unsold, 140 0 0 


Payments for occupancy 
by three tenant pur- 





chasers . ‘ R 150 0 0 
Arrears of rent. 425 3 4 
Grazing and sale of hay 232 2 7 
Incidentals . P ; 217 6 

£10,210 3 5 





There is thus a surplus of £389 
still available for promoting the 
prosperity of the tenant purchasers. 

In regard to the occupants, in- 
stead of a former rent of £582 
they are now paying for the first 
five years £434, and after five 
years £365 for a period of forty- 
nine years, after which they are 
owners of their farms. They 
therefore enjoy a threefold advan- 
tage: (first) their present annual 
payment is only three-quarters of 
the previous rent of the land they 
occupy; (second) their houses 
have been rebuilt or repaired, 
their lands drained and fenced ; 
(third) they are not tenants but 
owners, subject to the payments 
described, which entirely cease 
in forty-nine years. 

We have now stated the posi- 
tion, and may collect the threads 
of the argument. (1) Certain 
large areas in the Highlands are 
congested—that is, the population 
is too large for the wealth, or the 
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wealth too small for the popula- 
tion. (2) Legislation of a special 
kind has been applied to the High- 
land counties in which these con- 
gested areas lie, placing them in a 
sense in a position apart from that 
occupied by the rest of Great 
Britain. (3) This legislation has 
by State authority reduced the 
rent paid for 14,708 holdings by 
30s. apiece, but has done practi- 
cally nothing else. (4) The desire 
of the people is for larger and new 
holdings ; they wish to stay where 
they are, and, unlike most of their 
class, prefer the country to the 
town. (5) The landlords are not 
averse to the increase in the num- 
ber and size of small holdings, but 
they cannot afford to place lands 
now yielding a return in the hands 
of occupants without capital. (6) 
The late Government have tried 
their hand by Commission and leg- 
islation, and have failed to please 
anybody. (7) The Highland con- 
stituencies have revolted from the 
agitator, and now for the first time 
since the last Reform Bill return 
an equality of Unionists, 4—4. (8) 
Congested districts in Ireland very 
similar in character have been 
subjected to special legislation. 
The Government are strong 
enough to turn a cold shoulder to 
Highland members and Highland 
questions ; any possible defection 
would have no terror for the 
Whips, and would scarcely affect 


the prospects of the party at the. 


next election; but they are also 
strong enough to legislate hon- 
estly, kindly, and firmly on a 
small but very thorny subject. 
From Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
the country certainly expects the 
latter course; but he may fairly 
ask from those whose interests lie 
in a district which claims legisla- 
tion—because it is in an excep- 
tional position—some precise sug- 
gestions as to the lines legislation 
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should follow. He must draw his 
own bills; but he may insist that 
those who are political supporters, 
and who desire something to be 
done, should clothe that something 
in tangible form. 

Exceptional and favouring legis- 
lation can only be asked where 
the conditions are exceptional. 
Numbers without wealth are the 
trouble, and where this trouble is 
acute the State may be asked to 
intervene. A test dealing with a 
fairly broad area should be applied, 
and all districts falling within that 
test—say, a valuation not exceeding 
30s., or possibly 40s., or even 50s. 
per head of population—should be 
scheduled as congested. Ina con- 
gested district to relieve congestion 
land must be got. On this point 
it is important to turn to the 
Napier Oommission. The main 
Report advised that a proprietor 
desiring to make a new township 
should be entitled to demand from 
Government an advance of £100 
for every £10 of annual value to 
be spent in buildings, &c., a sug- 
gestion that like advances should 
be applied to the purchase of stock 
having met with a friendly recep- 
tion, but not with unanimous sup- 
port. Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, in 
a separate memorandum, thought 
cheap loans might be offered for 
purchase of stock, and Lochiel 
argued strongly in favour of loans 
to the proprietor by the State, to 
enable him to assist occupants to 
stock new holdings. Unfortun- 
ately there is a vast difference 
between 1883 and 1895. The 
decrease in the rent of large farms 
already explained has so crippled 
proprietors that, in very rare cases 
only, could they now do what 
would have been possible enough 
at the earlier period. Lochiel’s 
scheme would be excellent as an 
initial step ; but if it be put for- 
ward as final, there is little hope 
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that it would have any appreciable 
effect in alleviating existing dis- 
tress. Where lands are required 
for new or extended holdings in a 
congested district, and a suitable 
block is found to be available, an 
offer should be made to the pro- 
prietor of a loan at minimum 
interest on the security of his 
estate, repayable by sinking fund 
in not more than forty years, on 
condition that he divides the lands 
among the congested people and 
applies the money in the purchase 
of stock and necessary expenses of 
entry for their behoof and advan- 
tage. If he declines, he should 
be invited to sell his estate or a 
homogeneous block or parcel there- 
of at a price to be agreed upon— 
not exceeding a certain number of 
years’ purchase, to be fixed by 
the Act. 

The State, or rather its represen- 
tative Board, would, in the latter 
case, after ascertaining that a suffi- 
cient number of competent applica- 
tions had been received, acquire the 
lands, and resell them to occupants, 
new and old, on the lines of the 
Ashbourne Acts, advancing at the 
same time a certain portion of the 
money required for occupation and 
for stock. Opinions will differ as 
to the proportion that should be 
so advanced, and as to restriction 
in regard to the minimum size of 
each new holding. It is suggested 
that the latter figure should be 
a £10 valuation, and the former 
the proportion proposed by Lochiel, 
five-sixths. The transaction would 
work out as follows, in the case of 
a block of land yielding a gross 
rent of £1000, and a net rent of 
£800 per annum after deducting 
landlord’s rates and necessary out- 
goings, taking also twenty years’ 
purchase as the basis for calcula- 
tion. The land is supposed to be 
occupied by 100 small tenants 
paying an average of £3, and by 
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one or more large tenants paying 


the balance. The land might be 
divided so as to give a few, perhaps 
five, tenants holdings of £30, ten 
holdings of £20, and some thirty- 
five tenants holdings of £10; and 
there would thus be fifty left, who 
would be able to divide among 
themselves the land which formerly 
carried a hundred. The cost of 
buildings is difficult to assess, but 
they would certainly be on a very 
modest scale, and the labour would 
be provided by the occupant. The 
purchase of stock is a more serious 
matter, and the outgoing tenants 
must be fairly treated as to valua- 
tion. In the case of sheep stock 
of the highest class, it is not un- 
common for the valuation to reach 
£20 for every £1 of rental. This, 
in fact, is the sum named by Lochiel 
—£600 for a £30 holding—to in- 
clude cost of establishing the new 
tenant on the land, and may fairly 
be adopted as the basis for calcula- 
tion. 

The capital required would on 


2 


10 » £20 " " 
35 1» £10 " " 
50 " £6 " "! 


Now, the first three grades of oc- 
cupants have obtained their holding 
—it is supposed—from the lands 
formerly held by large farmers. It 
has been necessary to buy the stock 
from the farmers, and with rare 
exceptions the new occupants will 
be unable to pay for it out of their 
own resources. The purchase of 
stock and cost of entry is assumed 
to be £20 for every pound of old 
rental, The farm brought a rent 
of £700ayear. Hence the outlays 
to be met involve an expenditure 
of £14,000. At this point the 
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these conditions be as follows: 
Purchase of estate, 20 years x 
£800, the net rent = £16,000. 
The State has thus obtained pos- 
session of a block of land fairly 
rented at £1000 per annum for 
£16,000. The problem is to dis- 
pose of it to the advantage of the 
people without loss to the State. 
The capital cost at bare interest, 
24 per cent, requires a return of 
£400 per annum. A sinking fund 
of 1 per cent, or, better still, 14 
per cent, if so much can be exacted, 
requires to be added.! Proceeding 
to calculate on the lower figure, the 
total annual sum to be paid is 34 
per cent, or £560 in lieu of the 
former rent of £1000. Now, how 
is the land to be divided? It is 
important to have graduated hold- 
ings, and some of as high a value 
as £30 old rent. It will, however, 
be rare that men qualified to take 
so considerable a share will be 
found, and the number may be 
assumed not to exceed five. The 
holdings may be planned thus :— 


2 5 at £30 old rent would each pay 735 of sum required, or £16 16 0 


" ll 4 0 
" §12 0 
" 3.7 6 


oa ol 


a 
0 


6 
0 


— 
I 


question arises— Will the State 
accept the novel principle of ad- 
vancing money on the security of 
stock, in view of the highly excep- 
tional condition of the congested 
districts? If so, and only one- 
sixth, the minimum that could 
be accepted, were provided by the 
occupants, the initial advance 
would be § of £14,000, or £11,666. 
This sum, on the same terms, 34 
per cent, would require an annual 
payment of £409; but it will be 
generally felt so exceptional a boon 
as lending on stock ought to have 





! To liquidate a loan of £100 in forty years requires an annual payment 
of £3, 19s.; in fifty years, £3, 10s. 6d. 


2 These men, being in the position of owners, will pay landlords’ moiety of rates. 





et er, 
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the safeguard of more rapid repay- 
ment. If the sinking fund were 
1} per cent, the loan would be 
repaid in forty years, and the an- 
nual charge be £466; if 2 per 
cent, repayment would be com- 
pleted in thirty-three years, at an 
annual burden of £525. 

This privilege of receiving loans 
for purchase of stock and cost of 
entry would only be enjoyed by 
those who had “migrated,” and 
they alone would share the burden, 
the others only getting the minor 
advantage of absorbing crofts va- 
cated by their migrating neigh- 
bours. 

Thus, the occupant of land for- 
merly paying £10 would need 
£200 to enter. He must find 
one-sixth, or £33, 6s. 8d., and for 
the remaining five-sixths he is to 
pay 4 per cent, or £6, 13s. 4d., per 
annum. The £20 occupant will 
pay £13, 6s. 8d., and the £30 
occupant £20. Thus, the crofter 
migrating to a piece of land now 


fairly worth £10 will pay— 
For land during fifty years £5 12 0 
For stock and buildings, 


&c., during forty years. 613 4 





£12 5 4 


Thus, for £2, 5s. above a fair per- 
petual rent, he becomes owner of a 
holding after fifty years, and owner 
of stock and buildings after forty 
years. But it will be urged that 
the State, being only another word 
for the taxpayers, ought not to 
lend on the security of stock. If 
this view prevail, the amount to 
be advanced for the purposes of 
equipment must be restricted to 
one moiety of the outlay. In the 
case of a £10 holding, £200 being 
required, the new occupant would 
require to provide £100, and would 
pay £4 or 4 per cent for forty years 
for the other £100. His obliga- 
tion to the State would then be :— 
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Payment for land, as above £5 12 0 
Payment for stock, &c., as 


above 4 0 0 


. £912 0 





Total 


—a sum within the fair rental of 
the land alone. 

In describing the working of such 
a scheme, each occupant has been 
spoken of as enjoying an individual 
holding. In practice this would 
rarely be possible. Not only would 
the cost of fencing, if hill-grazing 
were to be cut into £10 fragments, 
be prohibitive, but a sheep stock 
cannot be successfully worked on 
such conditions. Each occupant 
would have individual property in 
his house and arable land, and share 
the hill-grazing with his neighbours, 
the stock to be managed on the 
club-farm system. 

It is clear there may be an in- 
definite variation as to the size of 
new holdings. £30 has been given 
as a size which some should take, 
because it is desirable to encour- 
age the whole class to look forward 
to a really substantial holding ; 
but it is probable that at first the 
desire to accommodate as many 
as possible would cause the be- 
stowal of a holding of this extent 
to be quite the exception. It has 
been assumed that the block of 
land purchased would be settled 
by tenants already dwelling upon 
it. In practice this would prob- 
ably rarely be the case ; and if the 
occupants of the larger holdings 
were taken from other townships, 
and even other estates, the benefits 
of the scheme would be more widely 
diffused, and the result, so far as 
finance is concerned, the same. 
On the important point as to 
the limits within which migration 
should be permitted, the alterna- 
tive of the estate or parish may 
be suggested, it being permissible 
to move an occupant from one 
part of an estate to another 
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though the parishes be different, 
and also from one part of a parish 
to another though the lands are in 
different ownership. 

What aspect does a scheme of 
this kind wear—first, to the pro- 
prietor; second, to ‘the tenant ; 
third, to the State ? 

It may be objected that if the 
proprietor declines to sell, the 
whole thing falls to the ground, 
Is it the least likely he would de- 
cline? Surely not, for he would 
get a fair price, and would appreci- 
ate the benefit to the whole district 
which must ensue. But if A did 
refuse, B, C, and D would be eager 
to sell. If, however, it be con- 
ceivable that refusal were general, 
compulsion might be applied. In 
this case it would involve no hard- 
ship, for the plan provides that 
before the State purchases the 
proprietor should have the option 
of carrying out the same scheme 
of settlement with the aid of a loan 
from the State. Compulsion is not 
suggested, because voluntary agree- 
ment is always more satisfactory, 
and because in this case it would 
almost certainly be cheaper. Since, 
as already laid down, there is to 
be no robbery, compulsion would 
have to be accompanied with higher 
terms than it is necessary to pay 
by free contract in a country where 
there are many sellers and very 
few buyers of the class of lands 
which would be dealt with. 

Next, as to the occupant pur- 
chaser. On his behalf it seems im- 
possible to imagine any objections 
should be raised. For land fairly 
rented at £10 he is to pay £5, 12s. 
for a period of years only, ulti- 
mately acquiring the fee-simple 
without further outlay. The 
further payment of £6, 13s. 4d. 
provides him with stock and 
equipment of the highest class, 
on producing, from his own re- 
sources, one-sixth of their cost; 
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or, if he finds one moiety, his 
outlay is reduced to £4. Those 
who cannot find the requisite pro- 
portion of the capital must recog- 
nise the necessity of going where 
labour, their only capital, is in 
demand. 

Third, as to the State. It will 
be alleged, and quite accurately, 
that the State is lending money 
on security which no banker would 
accept. This is undoubtedly true ; 
but the answer is that the State 
not only does, but ought, when 
good cause is shown, to run within 
well - considered limits reasonable 
financial risks. To lift 100 families 
from a hopeless condition to what 
will be affluence in their eyes, under 
the more liberal proposal a sum 
of £27,000 is required. Let the 
experiment be tried in ten selected 
localities at a gross initial outlay 
of a quarter of a million, and 1000 
families, representing perhaps 7000 
persons, given a chance of expan- 
sion. If ten be too many, let five 
instances, or even three, or two, 
suffice in the first instance. The 
State will run some risk—it may 
possibly lose in the end even 10 
per cent of the capital ; but should 
this be so, of what importance 
is this money compared with the 
sums that have been spent with 
lavish hand? Here is a list of 
the sums spent since the Legis- 
lature began to busy itself about 
the Highlands some twelve years 
ago :— 


The Crofters Commission, 


1887-1896, nine years £71,882 
Royal Commissions— 
Lord Napier’s . P 5,902 
Western nreaee and 
Islands . . 2,313 
Deer Forests . 11,174 
Highlands and Islands Public 
Works and Loans, 1891- 
1896 . . - 160,154 
Colonisation Board 12,222 


The Deer Forests Commission 
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alone has devoured what would 
nearly suffice to cover a loss of 5 
per cent on the whole cost of pro- 
viding land and stock in perpetuity 
for 1000 families, and the Crofters 
Commission has absorbed one-third 
of the entire capital. Further, if 
the experiment prove successful, 
action may be taken on the lines 
of Lochiel’s original proposal ; pro- 
prietors will be glad to fill their 
lands with a prosperous small ten- 
antry, and loans may be granted 
on the security of their estates 
with absolute safety. Again, some 
plan of this sort is not only the 
best, but the only available re- 
source. All the talk about avail- 
able land to be granted by some 
Commission is wasted breath unless 
the money 0 assist is forthcoming. 
Ashbourne Acts might be applied 
by the dozen if the people who are 
to be made owners are planted on 
the land homeless, and helpless, and 
stockless. Governments have been 
exploiting this unfortunate people, 
sending commission after commis- 
sion to diagnose the disease, and 
applying every remedy but the one 
which the dullest observer sees to 
be essential. If the Secretary for 
Scotland, in spite of his Highland 
supporters, determines nothing can 
be done, the sooner he says so the 
better ; if otherwise, the outline of 
a policy is here suggested, which 
is the only policy which can suc- 
ceed, which has been the only 
policy which ever had a chance 
of success since the days of the 
Napier Commission. 

The question of administration 
remains to consider. Costly Com- 
missions are quite unnecessary ; 
but the management of the scheme 
of purchase and loan should be 
combined with that of all other 
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expenditure undertaken in the 
interests of the Highlands: grants 
for steamers, roads, piers, fisheries, 
should all be placed in hands di- 
rectly responsible to the administra- 
tive and financial departments of 
the State, which in their turn are 
responsible to Parliament. 

The experience of the Irish Con- 
gested Districts Board may be 
utilised as a valuable guide; but 
that Board costs over £6000 per 
annum for administration alone, 
and the work contemplated in the 
Highlands should be discharged 
for a third of this figure. The 
cost of administering the money 
spent now in public works and 
loans in the Highlands amounts to 
£2100 per annum. The estimates 
for the current year bear the 
following charges :— : 


Crofters Commission £6,105 
Colonisation Board . 356 
Grants in aid of Public Works 

{ [and Communications . 39,000 


Parliament does not hesitate to 
vote so great a sum year by year 
in support of schemes to alleviate 
the evils of congestion. Is it un- 
reasonable to ask that some effort 
should be made, some risk incurred, 
to reach the root of the evil, to 
confer the one boon the people 
really ask, to try the one experi- 
ment which may succeed? It 
may fail? Surely; but even in 
failure it would have this great 
result,—the Highland people would 
themselves see and be satisfied that 
the State has done all that was 
possible, that the landlords have 
not stood in the way, and that 
escape from the miseries of conges- 
tion in an impoverished country 
must be found in another direc- 
tion and on other lines, 





